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SIX. | 150 - 
HES E Thoughts concerning Educa- 
tion, which now come abroad into the 
World, do of Right belong to You, being 
written ſeveral Years fince for Your Sake, and 
are no other than what You have already by You 
in my Letters. I have ſo little varied any thing, 
but only the Order of what was ſent you at dif- 
ferent Times, and on ſeveral Occaſions, that 
the. Reader will eaſiiy find, in the Familiarity 
and Faſhion of the Stile, that they wwere rather 
the private Converſation of two Friends, than 
a Diſcourſe defigned for publick View. 
The Importunity of Friends is the common 
Apology for Publications Men are afraid to 
own themſelves forward to. But you know 1 © 
can truly ſay, that if ſome, who having heard 
of theſe Papers of mine, had not preſſed to ſee 
-them, and afterwards to have them printed, 
they had lain dormant ſtill in that Privacy they 
were defigned for. But thoſe, whoje Fudgment 
I defer much to, telling me, that they were 
perſuaded, that this rough Draught of mine 
| A'2 might 
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might be of ſome Uſe, if made more publick, 


touched upon what will always be very preva- 
lent with me : For I think it every Man's in- 
diſpenſible Duty, to do all the Service he can to 
his Country; and 1 ſee not what Difference he 


Puts between himſelf and his Cattle, who lives 


without that Thought. This Subject is of ſo 
great Concernment, and a right Way of Fdu- 
cation is of ſo general Advantage, that did I 


find my Abilities anſwer my Wiſbes, I ſhould 


not dave needed Exhortations or Importu- 


nities from others. However, the Meanneſs 
of theſe Papers, and my juſt Diſtruſt of them, 
* ſhall not keep me, by the Shame of doing ſo lit- 
tle, from contributing my Mite, when there is 


no more required of me, than my throwing it 


into the publick Receptacle. And if there be any 
more of their Size and Notions, who liked them 
fo well, that they thought them worth printing, 
I may flatter myſelf they will not be toft Labour 
o every body. 


J myſelf . been conſulted of late 9 ſo 
many, who profeſs themſelves at a Loſs how 


to breed their Children, and the early Corrup- 


tion of Youth is now become ſo general a Com- 
plaint, that be cannot be thought wholly imper- 


linent, who brings the Conſideration of this Mat- 


ter on the Stage, and offers ſomething, if it be 
but to excite others, or afford Matter of Cor- 
rettion: For Errors in Education ſhould be 


leſs indulged than any. Theſe, like Faults in 


the firſt Concoction, that are never mended in 


the ſecond or third, carry their afterwards in- 


corrigible 
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corrigible Taint with them, thro all the Parts 
and Stations of Life. Do 
lam ſo far from being conceited of any thing 
TI have here offered, that I ſhould not be ſorry, 
even for your Sake, if ſome one abler and fitter 
for ſuch a Taſk would, in a juſt Treatiſe of E- 
ducation, ſuited to our Engliſh Gentry, recti- 
fy the Miſtakes I have made in this; it being 
much more deſirable to me, that young Gentle- 
men ſhould be put inio (that which every one 
ought to be ſolicitous about) the beſt Way of 
being formed and inſtructed, than that my Opi- 
nion ſhould be received concerning it. You will, 
however, in the mean Time bear me Witneſs, 
that the Method, here propoſed, has had no or- 
dinary Effefts upon a Gentleman's Son it was 
not deſigned for. I will not ſay the good Tem- 
per of the Child did not very much contribute to 
it; but this I think You and the Parents are ſa- 
tisfied of, that a contrary Uſage, according to 
the ordinary diſciplining of Children, would not- 
have mended” that Temper, nor have brought 
him to be in Love with his Book, to take a Plea- 
ſure in Learning, and to dęſire, as he does, to 
be taught more than thoſe about him think fit 
always to teach him. | 
But my Buſineſs is not to recommend this Trea- 
tiſe to You, whoſe Opinion of it I know already 
nor it to the World, either by your Opinion or 
Patronage. The well Educating of their Chil- 
aren is ſo much the Duty and Concern of Pa- 
rents, and the Welfare and Proſperity of the 
Nation ſo much depends on it, that I would have 
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every one lay it ſerioilſiy to Heart; and after ha- 
ving well examined and diſtinguiſped what Fancy, 
Cuſtom, or Reaſon adviſes in the Caſe, ſet bis 
helping Hand to promote every where that Way 
of training up Youth, with Regard to their ſe- 
veral Conditions, which is the eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, 
and hikelieft to produce virtuous, uſeful, and 
able Men in their diſtin Callings; tho' that 
maſt to be taken Care of, is the Gentleman's 
Calling; for if thoſe of that Rank are by their 
Education once ſet right, they will quickly bring 
all the reſt into Order. 

I know not whether I heve done more than 
ſhewn my good Wiſhes towards it in this ſport 
Diſcourſe. Such as it is, the World now has it ;, 
and if there be any thing in it worth their Ac- 
ceptance, they owe their Thanks to You for it. 
My Affection to You gave the firſt Riſe to 
it, and I am pleaſed, that I can leave ta Po- 
fterity this Mark of the Friendſhip bas been be- 
teen us; for I know no greater Pleaſure in 
this Life, nor a better Remembrance to be left 
. behind one, than a loug-continued Friendſhip 


with an boneſt, uſeful, and worthy Man, and 
Lover of bis Country. I am, 


8 
Your moſt humble, | 
March 7, and moſt faithful Kent, 8 
1690. 


FOHN LO CEE. 
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x Sound Mind in a ſound Bo- 
dy, is a ſhort, but full De- 
ſcription of a happy State in 

S8 J this World. He that has 

theſe two, has little more to wiſh for; and 

he that wants either of them, will be but 
little the better for any thing elſe. Mens 

Happineſs or Mifery is moſt part of their 

own making. He, whoſe Mind directs not 

wiſely, will never take the right Way; and 
he, whoſe Body is crazy and feeble, will ne- 
ver be able to advance in it. I confeſs, there 
are ſome Men's Conſtitutions of Body and 
Mind fo vigorous, and well framed by Na- 
ture, that they need not much Aſſiſtance 
from others; but by the Strength of their 
natural Genius, they are from their Cradles 
carried towards what is excellent; and by 
the Privilege of their happy Conſtitutions, 
are able to do Wonders. But Examples 
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of this Kind are but few; and I think r 
may ſay, that of all the Men we meet with, 
nine Parts of ten are what they are, good 
or evil, uſeful or not, by their Education. 
*E'ts that which makes the great Difference 
in Mankind. The little, or almoſt inſen- 
ſible Impreſſions on our tender Infancies, 
have very important and laſting Conſe- 

quences: And there it is, as in the Foun- 
tains of ſome. Rivers, where a gentle Ap- 
plication of the Hand turns the' flexible Wa- 
ters into Channels, that make them take 
quite ' contrary Courſes; and by this little 
Direction given them at firſt in the Source, 
they receive different Tendencies, and ar- 
rive at laſt at very remote and diſtant 
| Daget- N 

8 2-11 imagine the Minds of Children ; as 
cably turned this or that way, as Water it- 
felt; and though this be the principal Part, 
and our main Care ſhould be about the In- 
*fige, yet the Clay Cottage is not to be 2 
lected. I ſnall therefore begin with the Caſe, 
and conſider firſt the Health of 
* the Body, as that which perhaps 

you may rather expect from that 

Study F have been thought more peculiarly 
to have applied myſelf to; and that alſo 
which will be ſooneſt diſpatched, as lying, if 
I gueſs not amiſs, in a very little Compaſs. 
3. Hoy neceſſary Health is to our Bu- 
| Gneſs and Happineſs 3; and how requiſite a 
rrong Conſtitution, able to endure Hard- 
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ſhips and Fatigue, is to one that will make 
any Figure in the World, is too obvious to 
need . Proof. | 
The Conſideration I ſhall here rer | 
of Health, ſhall - be, not what a Phyſician: 
ought to do with a. fick or. crazy Child, 
but what the Parents, without the Help of 
Phyſick, ſhould do for the Preſervation and 
Improvement. of an healthy, or at leaſt not fickly- 
Conſtitution in their Children: And this. 
perhaps might be all. diſpatched in-this one 
thort Rule, viz. That Gentlemen ſhould: 
uſe their Children as the honeſt Farmers 
and ſubſtantial Veomen do theirs. But be- 
eauſe the Mothers poſſibly may think this 
a little too hard, and the Fathers too ſhort, 
I ſhall explain myſelf more particularly ;- 
only laying down this as a general and: 
certain Oblervation for the Women to con- 
ſider, viz. That moſt Children's 
Conſtitutions are either ſpoiled, Tender 
or at leaſt harmed, by Coctering _ 
and Tenderneſs.. 
S$. 5: The firſt Thing to be taken care of, 
is, that Children be not too warm 5 
by clad or covered, Winter or Sum Warmth. © 
mer. The Face, when we are born, 5 5 
is no leſs tender than any other Part 9 the- 
Body. Tis Uſe alone hardens it; and makes 
it more able to endure the Cold: And there 
fore the Scythian Philoſopher gave very ſig- 
nificant Anſwer to the Arbenian; who won-- 
dered how he could go 2 in Froſt! and. 
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Snow. How, ſaid the Scythian, can you en- 
dure your Face expoſed to the ſharp Winter Air ? 
My Face is uſed to it, ſaid the Athenian. Think 
me all Face, rephed the Scythian. Our Bo- 
dies will endure any thing, that from the 
Beginning they are accuſtomed to. | 
An eminent Inſtance of this, though in 
the contrary Exceſs of Heat, being to our 
preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew what Uſe can do, 
I ſhall ſet down in the Author's Words, as 
5 I meet with it in a late ingenious 
+ Nouveaz Voyage f. The Heats, lays he, 
12085 az « are more violent in Malta, than 
152 in any Part of Europe: They 
| c exceed thoſe of Rome itſelf, and 


<« are perfectly ſtifling; and ſo much the 


% more, becauſe there are ſeldom any cool- 
“ ing Breezes here. This makes the com- 


e mon People as black as Gypſies : But yet 


<* the Peaſants defy the Sun; they work on 
c in the hotteſt Part of the Day, without 
<« Intermiſſion, or ſheltering themſelves from 
&« his ſcorching Rays. This has convinced 


0 me, that Nature can bring itſelf to many 
„ Things which ſeem impoſſible, provi- 


« ded we accyſtom ourſelves from our In- 
« fancy. The Malteſes do ſo, who harden 


e the Bodies of their Children, and recon- 

e cile them to the Heat, by making them go 
c ſtark naked, without Shirt, Drawers, or 
any thing on their Heads, from their 


Cradles, till they are ten Years old.” 
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Give me Leave therefore to adviſe you, 
not to fence too carefully againſt the Cold of 
this our Climate. There are thoſe in Eng- 
land, who wear the ſame Clothes Winter and 
Summer, and that without any Inconveni- 
ence, or more Senſe of Cold than others find. 
But if the Mother will needs have an Allow- 
ance for Froſt and Snow, for fear of Harm, 
and the Father for fear of Cenſure, be ſure 
let not his Winter-Clothing be too warm : 
And amoneſt other Things, remember, that - 
when Nature has ſo well covered his Head 
with Hair, and ſtrengthened it with a Year 
or two's Ape, that he can run about by 
Day without a Cap, it is beſt that by Night 
a Child ſhould allo lie without one; there 
being nothing that more expoſes to Head- 
ach, Colds, Catarrhs, Coughs, and ſeveral 
other Diſeaſes, than keeping the Head warm. 

§. 6. 1 have ſaid He here, becauſe the 
principal Aim of my Diſcourſe: is, how a 
young Gentleman ſhould be brought up from 


his Infancy, which, in all (Ong will not 


ſo perfectly ſuit the Education of Daughters; 
though where the Difference of Sex requires 
different Treatment, 1t will be no hard Mat- 


ter to diſtinguiſh. 


$. 7. I would alſo adviſe his 
Feet to be waſhed every Day in cold , Feet, 
Water, and to have his Shoes ſo © 
thin, that they might leak and Jet in Water, 
whenever he comes near it. Here, I fear, I 
ſhall have the Miſtreſs and Maids , roo 
againſt 
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againſt me. One will think it too filthy, and 
the other perhaps too much Pains to make 
clean his Stockings. But yet Truth will 
have it, that his Health is much more worth, 

than all ſuch Conſiderations, and ten times 
as much more. And he that conſiders how 
miſchievous and mortal a Thing taking Wet 
2n the Feet is, to thoſe who have been breck 
nicely, will with he had, with the poor Peo- 
ple's Children, gone bare-foot, who, by that 


Means, come to be ſo reconciled by Cu- 


ſtom to Wet in their Feet, that they take no 
more Cold or Harm by it, than if they were 
wet in their Hands. And what is it, I pray, 
that makes this great Difference between the 
Hands and the Feet in others, but only Cu- 
ftom ? I doubt not, but if a Man from his. 
Cradle had been always uſed to go bare- 
foot, whilſt his Hands were conſtantly wrapt 
up in warm Mittins, and covered with Hand- 
fpoes, as the Dutch call Gloves; I doubt not, 
T fay, but ſuch a Cuſtom would make tak- 
ing Wet in his Hands as dangerous to him. 
as now taking Wet in their Feet is to a great 
many others. The Way to prevent this, 1 18, 
to have his Shoes made ſo as to leak Water, 
and his Feet waſhed conſtantly every Day 
in cold Water. It is recommendable for its. 
Cleanlineſs ; but that which I aim at in its 
is Health; and therefore I limit it not 
ciſely to any Time of the Day. L e 
known it uſed: every Night with very good: 
Succels, and that all the Winter, I 
&> 
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the omitting it fo much as one Night in 
extreme cold Weather; when thick Ice co- 


vered the Water, the Child bathed his Legs 


and Feet in it, though he was of an Age 
not big enough to rub and wipe them him- 
ſelf, and when he began this Cuſtom, was 
puling and very tender. But the great End 
being to harden thofe Parts by a frequent 
and familiar Uſe of cold Water, and there- 
by to prevent the Miſchiefs that uſually at- 
tend accidental taking Wet in the Feet in 
thoſe who are bred otherwiſe, I think it may 
be left to the Prudence and Convenience of 
the Parents, to chuſe either Night or Morn- 
ing. The Time I deem indifferent, fo the 


TER effectually done. The Health 


and Hardineſs procured by it would be a 
good Purchaſe at a much dearer Rate. To 


which, if 1 add the preventing of Corns, 


that to fome Men would be a very valuable 
Conſideration. But begin firſt in the Spring 
with luke-warm, and ſo colder and colder 
every Time, till in a few Days you come 
to perfectly cold Water, and then continue 


it 10 Winter and Summer: For it is to be 


obſerved in this, as in all other | 
Alterations from our ordinary Way 4#crati- 


of Living, the Changes muſt be 
made by gentle and infenſible Degrees; and 
ſo we may bring our Bodies to any thing, 


without Pain, and without Danger. 
How fond Mothers are like to receive this 
Doctrine, is not hard to foreſee, What can 
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it be leſs than to murder their tender Babes, 


to uſe them thus? What ! put their Feet in 
cold Water in Froſt and Snow, when all 


one can do is little enough to keep them 
warm? A little to remove their Fears by 
Examples, without which the plaineſt Rea- 


ſon is ſeldomed hearkened to; Seneca tells us 
of himſelf, Ep. 53 and 83. that he uſed to 


bathe himſelf in cold Spring Water in the 
midſt of Winter. This, if he had not thought 
it not only tolerable, but healthy too, he 
would ſcarce have done, in an exuberant 
Fortune, that could well have borne the Ex- 
pence of a warm Bath, and in an Age (for 
he was then old) that would have excuſed 
greater Indulgence. If we think his Stoi- 
cal Principles led him to this Severity, let 
it be ſo, that this Sect reconciled cold Wa- 
ter to his Sufferance. What made it agree- 
able to his Health? for that was not im- 
paired by this hard Uſage. But what ſhall 
we ſay to Horace, who warmed not himſelf 
with the Reputation of any Sect, and leaſt 
of all affected Stoical Auſterities? Yet he aſ- 
ſures us, he was wont in the Winter-Seaſon 
to bathe himſelf in cold Water. But per- 
haps [taly will be thought much warmer 
than England, and the Chilneſs of their Wa- 
ters not to come near our's in Winter. If 
the Rivers of Haly are warmer, thoſe of 


Germany and Poland are much colder, than 


any in this our Country; and yet in theſe, 


the Jets, both Men and Women, bathe all 


Over, 


/ 
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over, at all Seaſons of the Year, without 
any Prejudice to their Health. And every 
one is not apt to believe it is Miracle, or 
any peculiar Virtue of St. Winifred's Well, 
that makes the cold Waters of that famous 
Spring do no Harm to the tender Bodies that 
bathe in it. Every one is now full of the 
Miracles done by cold Baths on decayed and 
weak Conſtitutions, for the Recovery of 
Health and Strength, and therefore they 
cannot be impracticable or intolerable. for 
the improving and hardening the Bodies of 
thoſe who are in better Circumſtances. 

If theſe Examples of grown Men be not 
thought yet to reach the Caſe of Children, 
but that they may be judged ſtill to be too 
tender, and unable to bear ſuch Uſage, let 
them examine what the Germans of old, and 
the Iriſb now do to them, and they will find, 
that Infants too, as tender as they are thought, 
may, without any Danger, endure Bathing, 
not only of their Feet, but of their whole 
Bodies, in cold Water. And there are, at 
this Day, Ladies in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, who uſe this Diſcipline to their Chil- 
dren in the midſt of Winter, and find, that 
cold Water does them no Harm, even when 
there is Ice in it. F | 

§. 8. I ſhall not need here to 5 
mention Swimming, when he is of Swimming« 
an Age able to learn, and has | 
any one to teach him. Tis that ſaves ma- 

ny a Man's Life; and the Romans thought 
| | IT 
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it ſo neceſſary, that they ranked it with 
Letters; and it was the common Phraſe to 
mark one. ill-educated, and good for no- 
thing, that he had neither learnt to read 
nor to ſwim. Hee literas didicit, nec natare. 
But beſides the gaining a Skill which may 


| ſerve him at need, the Advantages to Health, 


by often bathing in cold Water, during the 
Heat of Summer, are ſo many, that I think 
nothing need to be ſaid to encourage it, 
provided this one Caution be uſed, That he 
never go into the Water, when Exerciſe has 
at all warmed hien, or left ny Emotion in his 
Blood or PulſG. 
§. 9. Another Thing chat is of great Ad- 
vantage to every one's Health, but eſpeci- 
ally Children's, is, to be much in 
Air. the open Air, and very little as 
may be by the Fire, even in Win- 
ter. By this he will accuſtom himſelf alſo 
to Heat and Cold, Shine and Rain; all 
which, if a Man's Body will not endure, 
it will ſerve him to. very little Purpoſe in 
this World; and when he is grown up, it is 
too late to begin to uſe him to it. It muſt 


be got early, and by Degrees. Thus the 


Body may be brought to bear almoſt any 
thing. If I ſhould adviſe him to play in 
the Wind and Sun without a Hat, I doubt 
whether it could be borne. There would a 


thouſand Objections be made againſt it, 


which at laſt would amount to no more in 


8 than being Sun · burnt. And if my 
young 
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young Maſter be to be kept always in the 
Shade, and never expoſed to the Sun and 
Wind, for fear of his Complexion, it may 
be a good Way to make him a Beau, but not 
a Man of Buſineſs. And altho' greater Re- 
gard be to be had to Beauty in the Daughters, 
yet I will take the Liberty to ſay, that the 
more they are in the Air, without Prejudice 
to their Faces, the ſtronger and healthier 
they will be; and the nearer they come to 
the Hardſhips of their Brothers in their Edu- 
cation, the greater Advantage will they re- 
ceive from it all the remaining Part of their 
Laves.:: : | . [HE 

F. 10. Playing in the open Air has but 
this one Danger in it, that I know; and that 
is, that when he is hotwith running up and 
down, he ſhould ſit or lie down on the cold 
or moiſt Earth. This I grant; and drink- 
ing cold Drink, when they are hot with La- 
bour or Exerciſe, brings more People to the 
Grave, or to the Brink of it, by Fevers, and 
other Diſeaſes, than any thing I know. 
Theſe Miſchiefs are eaſily enough prevented 
whilſt he is little, being then ſeldom out of 


Sight. And if, during his Childhood, he 


be conſtantly and 'rigorouſly kept from ſit- 
ting on the Ground, or drinking any cold 


Liquor, whilſt he is hot, the Cuſtom of | 


forbearing, grown into Habit, will 

help much to preſerve him, when Habits. 

he is no longer under his Maid's © 

or Tutor's Eye. This is all I think he be 
ne 
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done in the Caſe: For, as Years increaſe,” 
Liberty muſt come with them; and in a 
great many Things he muſt be truſted to his 
own Conduct, ſince there cannot always be 
a Guard upon him, except what you have 
put into his own Mind by good Principles, 
and eſtabliſhed Habits, which is the beſt and 
ſureſt, and therefore moſt to be taken Care 
of : For, from repeated Cautions and Rules, 
ever ſo often inculcated, you are not to ex- 
pect any thing either in this, or any other 
Caſe, farther than Practice has eſtabliſned 
them into Habits. 
§. 11. One thing the Mention of the Girls. 
brings into my Mind, which muſt not be 
forgot; and that is, that your 
| Clother Son's Clothes be never made ſtrait, 
ee.iſpecially about the Breaſt, Let 
Nature have Scope to faſhion the Body as 
ſhe thinks beſt. - She works of herſelf a great 
deal better and exacter than we can direct 
her: And if Women were themſelves to frame 
the Bodies of their Children in their Wombs, 
as they often endeavour to mend their Shapes 
when they are out, we ſhould as certainly 
have no perfect Children born, as we have 
few well-ſhaped that are ftrait-laced, or much 
. tampered with. This Conſideration ſhould, 
methinks, keep buſy People (I will not ay 
ignorant Nurſes and Bodice- makers) from 
medling in a Matter they underſtand not; 
and they ſhould be afraid to put Nature out 
of her * in faſhioning the Parts, _ 
they 
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they know not how the leaſt and meaneſt is 
made: And yet I have ſeen ſo many In- 
{ſtances of Children receiving great Harm 
from ſtrait-lacing, that I cannot but conclude 
there are other Creatures, as well as Mon- 
keys, who, little wiſer than they, deſtroy 


their young ones by ſenſeleſs Fondnels, and 


— 


too much embracing. 


8. 12. Narrow Breaſts, ſhort and ſtinking 


Breath, ill Lungs, and Crookedneſs, are the 


natural and almoſt conſtant Effects of hard 
Bodice, and Clothes that pinch. That Way 
of making ſlender Waiſts and fine Shapes, 


| ſerves but the more effectually to ſpoil them. 


Nor can there indeed but be Diſproportion 


in the Parts, when the Nouriſhment pre- 


pared in the ſeveral Offices of the Body can- 


not be diſtributed as Nature deſigns. And 


therefore what Wonder 1s it, if, it being 
laid where it can, on ſome Part not fo braced, 


it often makes a Shoulder or a Hip higher 


or bigger than its juſt Proportion ? *Tis ge- 


nerally known, that the Women of China, 
(imagining I know not what Kind of Beau- 


ty in it) by bracing and binding them hard 


from their Infancy, have very little Feet. 
1 ſaw lately a Pair of China Shoes, which I 


was told were for a grown Woman : They 
were ſo exceedingly diſpraportioned to the 


Feet of one of the ſame Age amongſt us, 
that they would ſcarce have been big enough 
for one of our little Girls. Beſides this, tis 


obſerved, that their Women are alto very 
üttle 


they were little, and lay the Foundations 
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little, and ſhort-lived; whereas the Men are 


of the ordinary Stature of other Men, and 


live to a proportionable Age. Theſe De- 
fects in the Female Sex of that Country, are, 
by ſome, imputed to the unreaſonable Bind- 
ing of their Feet, whereby the free Circula- 
tion of the Blood is hindered, and the Growth 


and Health of the whole Body ſuffers. And 


how often do we fee, that ſome ſmall Part 
of the Foot being injured by a Wrench or a 
Blow, the whole Leg or Thigh thereby loſes 
its Strength and Nouriſhment, and dwin- 
dles away? How much greater Inconvenien- 
cies may we expect, when the Thorax, where- 
in is placed the Heart and Seat of Life, is 
unnaturally compreſſed, and hindered from 
its due Expanſion ? b 
§. 13. As for his Diet, it ought 
Dir. to be very plain and ſimple; and 
if I might adviſe, Fleſh ſhould be 


forborn as long as he is in Coats, or at leaſt 


till he is two or three Years old. But what- 
ever Advantage this may be to his preſent 


and future Health and Strength, I fear it 


will hardly be conſented to by Parents, miſ- 
led by the Cuſtom of eating too much 
Fleſh themſelves, who will be apt to think 
their Children, as they do themſelves, in 
Danger to be ſtarved, if they have not Fleſh 


at leaſt twice a Day. This I am ſure, Chil- 
dren would breed their Teeth with much 


leſs Danger, be freer from Diſeaſes whilſt 
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of an healthy and ſtrong Conſtitution much 
ſurer, if they were not crammed ſo much as 
they are by fond Mothers and foohſh Ser- 
vants, and were kept wholly from Fleſh, the 
firſt three or four Years of their Lives. 
But if my young Maſter muſt needs have 
Fleſh, let it be but once a Day, and of one 
Sort at a Meal. Plain Beef, Mutton, Veal, 
Sc. without other Sauce than Hunger, is 
beſt; and great Care ſhould be uſed, that 
he eat Bread plentifully, both alone and 
with every thing elſe ; and whatever he eats 
that. is ſolid, make him chew it well. We 
Engliſh are often negligent herein; from 
whence follow Indigeſtion, and other great 
Inconventencies. 

$. 14. For Breakfaſt and Supper, Milk, 
Milk-Pottage, Water-Gruel, Flummery, and 
twenty other Things, that we are wont to 
make in England, are very fit for Children; 
only, in all theſe, let Care be taken that 
they be plain, and without much Mixture, 
and very ſparingly ſeaſoned with Sugar, or 
rather none at all; eſpecially all Spice, and 
other Things that may heat the Blood, are 
carefully to be avoided. Be fparing alſo ß 
Salt in the ſeaſoning of all his Victuals, and 
uſe him not to high-ſeafoned Meats. Our 
Palates grow into a Reliſh and Liking of 
the Seafoning and Cookery, which by Cu- 
from they are ſet to; and an over-much Uſe 
of Salt, beſides that it occaſions Thirſt, 
andover-muchDrinking, has other ill Effects 
5 upon 
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upon the Body. I ſhould think, that A | 


ood Piece of well-made and well- baked 

rown Bread, ſometimes with, and ſometimes 
[ane Butter or Cheeſe, would be often the 
beſt Breakfaſt for my young Maſter. I am 
ſure it is as wholſome, and will make him as 
ſtrong a Man as greater Delicacies; and if 
he be uſed to it, it will be as leaſant to 
him. If he at any Time calls f. "I Victuals 
between Meals, uſe him to nothipg but dry 
Bread. If he be hungry. more than. wanton, 
Bread alone will down; and if. he be not 
hungry, it is not fit he ſhould eat. By this 
you will obtain two good Effects. 1. That 
by Cuſtom he will come to be in Love with 
Bread; for, as I ſaid, our Palates and Sto- 
machs too are pleaſed with the Things we 
are uſed to. Another Gogd 95 will gain 
hereby! is, That vou will: AC teach him to 
eat more nor oftener than Nature requires. 
1 do not think that all People's Appetites 


are Alle; ome have naturally ſtronger, 


and ſome, weaker. Stomachs. But this 1 


think, that many ate made,Gormands and 


Cluttons by. Cuſtom, that were not ſo by 
Nature: And I ſee, 1 in ſome Countries, Men 
as luſty and ſtrong, that eat but two Meals 
a Day, as others that have ſet their Sto- 


machs by a conſtant Uſage, like Larums, to 


call on t em for four or five. The Romans 


| 3 faſted till Supper, the only ſet Meal, 
even of thoſe who ate more than once a Day 
and th thoſe who uſed Breakfaſts, as ſome-« id 
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at eight, ſome at ten, others at twelve of 
the Clock, and ſome later, neither eat Fleſh: 
nor had any Thing made ready for them. 
Auguſtus, hen the greateſt Monarch on the 
Earth, tells us, he took a Bit of dry Bread 
in his Chariot. And Seneca, in his 83d Epi- 
ſtle, giving an Aceount how he managed 
himſelf, even When he was old, and his Age 
permitted Indalgence, ſays, That he uſed to 
eat a Piece of dry Bread for his Dinner, with - 
out the Formality of ſitting to it, though 
his Eſtate would as well have paid for a bet- 
ter Meal, (had Health required it) as any 
Subjects in Englaud, were it doubled. The 
Maſters of the World were bred-up with this 
ſpare Diet; and the young Gentlemen of 
Rome felt no Want of Strength or Spirit, be- 
cauſe they eat but once a Day. Or, if it 
happened by Chance, that any one could 
not faſt ſo long as till Supper, their only 
ſet Meal, he took nothing but a Bit of dry 
Bread, or at moſt a few! Raiſins, Or - ſome 
ſuch flight Thing with it, to ſtay his Sto- 
mach. This Part of Temperance was found 
ſo neceſſary both for Health and Buſineſs, 
that the Cuſtom of only one Meal a Day 
held out againſt that prevailing Luxury, 
which their! Eaſtern Conqueſts and Spails 
had brought in amongſt them ; and thoſe 
who had given up their old frugal Eating, 
and made Feaſts, yet began them not till 
the Evening. And more than one ſet Meal 
a Day was thought 2 monſttous, chat it 
F991 x 0 was 
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was a Reproach as low down as Cæſar's Time, 
to make an Entertainment, or ſit down to a 
full Table, till towards Sun-ſet ; and there- 
fore, if it would not be thought too ſevere, 
I ſhould judge it moſt convenient, that m 
young Maſter ſnould have nothing but Bread 
| x00 for Breakfaſt, You cannot imagine of 
what Force Cuſtom is; and Limpute a great 
Part of our Diſeaſes in England, to our eating 
too much Fleſb, and too little Bread. 

| $. 15. As to his Meals, I ſhould 
- Meal. think it beſt, that as much as 
| it can be conveniently. avoided, 
they ſhould not be kept conſtantly to an 
Hour : For when Cuſtom has fixed his 
Eating to certain ſtated Periods, his Sto- 
mach will expect Victuals at the uſual Hour, 
and grow peeviſhif he paſſes it ; either fret- 


ting itſelf into a troubleſome Exceſs, or 


Nagging into a downright: Want of Appe- 
tite. Therefore I would have no Time kept 
conſtantly to for his Breakfaſt, Dinner, and 
Supper, but rather varied almoſt every Day. 
And if betwixt theſe, which I call Meals, he 
will eat, let him have, as often as he calls 
for it, good dry Bread. If any one think 
this too hard and ſparing a Diet for a Child, 
let them know, that a Child will never 
ſtarve nor dwindle for Want of Nouriſh- 
ment, who, beſides Fleſh at Dinner, and 
Spoon-meat, or ſome ſuch other Thing at 
Supper, may have good Bread and Beer as 
often as he has a Stomach: For * _ 
e | ny” ſecond 
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ſecond Thoughts, I ſhould judge it beſt for 
Children to be ordered. The Morning is 
generally deſigned for Study, to which a full 
Stomach is but an ill Preparation. Dry 
Bread, though the beſt Nouriſhment, has 
che leaſt Temptation; and no Body, would 
have a Child crammed at Breakfaſt, who has 
any Regard to his Mind or Body, and would 
not have him dull and unhealthy. Nor let 
any one think this unſuitable to one of Eſtate 
and Condition. A Gentleman in any Age 
ought to be ſo bred, as to be [fitted to bear 
Arms, and be a Soldier: But he, that in 
this, breeds his Son ſo, as if he deſigned 


him to ſleep over his Life in the Plenty and 


Eaſe of a full Fortune he intends to leave 
him, little conſiders the Examples he has | 
ſeen, or the Age he lives in. 

F. 16. His Drink ſhould be on- | 
ly ſmall Beer; and that too he Drint. 


ſhould never be ſuffered to have 


between Meals, but after he had eat a Piece 
of Bread. The Reaſons, why I lay Mn are 


. theſe. 


$. 17. 1. More Fevers and Surfeits are 


got by Peoples drinking when they are hot, 


than by any one Thing I know. There- 
fore, if by Play he be hot and dry, Bread 
will ill go N z and ſo if he cannot have 


Drink, but upon that Condition, he will be 
forced to forbear for, if he he very hot, he 


ſhould by no Means drink; at leaſt a good 
Bread firſt to be eaten, will gain 
DB 2: Time 
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Time to warm the Beer Blood hot, which 


then he may drink ſafely. If he be very 


dry, it will go down ſo warmed, and quench 
his Thirſt better; and if he will not drink it 
ſo warmed, abſtaining will not hurt him. 
Beſides, this will teach him to forbear, which 


is an Habit of greateſt Uſe for Health of 


Body and Mind too. 

- F. 18. 2. Not being permitted to drink 
without eating, will prevent the Cuſtom of 
having the Cup often at his Noſe; a dan- 


gerous Beginning, and Preparation to Good- 


Fellowſhip. Men often bring habitual Hun- 
ger and Thirſt on themſelves by Cuſtom. 

nd if you pleaſe to try, you may, though 
he be weaned from it, bring him by Uſe to 
ſuch a Neceſſity again of Drinking in the 
Night, that he will not be able to ſleep with- 
out it, it being the Lullaby uſed by, Nurſes, 
to {till crying Children, I believe, Mothers 
generally find ſome Difficulty to wean their 


Children from drinking in the Night, when 


they firſt take them home. Believe it, 
Cuſtom prevails as much by Day as by 
Night; and you may, if you pleale, bring 


any one to be thirſty every Hour. 


J once lived in a Houle, where, to appeaſe 
a froward Child, they gave him Drink as 
often as he cried; ſo that he was conſtant] 
bibbing: And, though he could not ſpeak, 
yet he 4 more in twenty. four Hours, than 
I did. Try it when you pleaſe, you may 
wan n as with Strong 2 

rin 
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drink yourſelf into a Drought. The great 
Thing to be minded in Educa- 
tion, is, what Habits you ſettle; Habits. 
and therefore in this, as all other | 
Things, do not begin to make any Thing 
cuſtomary, the Practice whereof you would 
not have continue, and increaſe. It is con- 
venient, for Health and Sobriety, to drink 
no more than natural Thirſt requires; and 
he that eats not ſalt Meats, nor drinks ſtrong 
Drink, will ſeldom thirſt between Meals, 
unleſs he has been accuſtomed to ſuch un- 
ſeaſonable Drinking. | 

§. 19. Above all, take great Care that 5 
ſeldom, if ever, taſte any Mine or EO 
Arong Drink. There is nothing rs, 5 
ſo ordinarily given Children in | 
England, and nothing ſo deſtructive to them. 
They ought never to drink any ftrong Liquor, 
but when they need it as a Cordial, and 
the Doctor preſcribes it. And in this Cafe 
it is, that Servants are moſt narrowly to be 
watched, and moſt ſeverely to be reprehend- 
ed, when they tranſgreſs. Thoſe mean Sort 


of People, placing a great Part of their by [ 


Happineſs in ſtrong Drink, are always for- 
ward to make court to my young Maſter, 
by offering him that which they love beft 
themſelves: And finding themſelves made 
merry by it, they fooliſhly think *twill do 
the Child no Harm. This you are cateful- 
ly to have your Eye upon, and reſtrain 
with all the Skill and 1 you can, 

By . 
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there being nothing that lays a ſurer Foun- 
dation of Miſchief, both to Body and Mind, 
than Childrens being uſed to frong Drink, 
eſpecially to drink in private with the Ser 
vants. 
| Fi. 20. Fruit makes one of the 
Fruit. moſt difficult Chapters in the Go- 
; vernment of Health, - eſpecially 
mat of Children. Our firſt Parents ven- 
tured Paradiſe for it; and it is no Wonder 
our Children cannot ſtand the Temptation, 
though it coſt them their Health. The Re- 
gulation of this cannot come under any one 
general Rule; for I am by no Means of 
their Mind, who would keep Children al- 
moſt wholely upon Fruit, as a Thing total- 
ly unwholeſome for them : By which ſtrict 
Way, they make them but the more rave- 
nous after it, and to eat good or bad, ripe 
or-unripe, all that they -can get, whenever 
they come at it. Mslons, Peaches, moſt Sorts 
of Plums, and all Sort of Grapes in Eng- 
land, I think Children ſhould be wholely kept 
| from, as having a very tempting Taſte, in a 
very unwholeſome Juice; ſo that, if it were 
poſſible, they ſhould never ſo much as ſee 
them, or know there were any ſuch Thing. 


But Strawberries, Cherries, Gooſeberries, or 


Currants, when thorough ripe, I think may 

5 pretty ſafely allowed them, and that with 

very liberal Hand, if they be eaten with 

aheſe Cautions: 1. Not after Meals, as we 

_—_—_ do, wo the Stomach is 9 | 
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full of other Food: But I think they ſhould 
be eaten rather before or between Meals, and 
Children ſhould have them for their Break- 
faſts. 2. Bread eaten with them. 3. Per- 
fectly ripe. If they are thus eaten, I ima- 


zine them rather conducing, than hurtful 


to our Health. Summer-Fruits, being ſuit= + 


ed to the hot. Seaſon of the Year they come 


in, refreſh our Stomachs, languiſhing and 


fainting under it; and: therefore I ſhould 
not be altogether ſo ſtrict in this Point, as 
ſome are to their Children; who being kept 
ſo very ſhort, inſtead of a moderate Quan- 


tity of well-choſen Fruit, which being al- 
lowed them, would content them, 2 | 


they can get looſe, or bribe a Servant to ſup» 


ply. them, fatisfy their Longing with any 


Traſh they can get, and eat to a Surfeit. 
Auypples and Pears too, which are thorough 


tipe, and have been gathered ſome Time, I 
think may be ſafely eaten at any Time, and 
in pretty large Quantities; ; eſpecially Apples, 

. which never did any Body Hurt, that Lhave 


heard, after Ofober. _ © 


ſo ! leave 2 to the Ladies. 
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Fruits alſo dryed without 8 1 think 5 
very wholeſome. But Sweetmeats. of all 
Kinds are to be avoided; which, whether 
they do more Harm to the Maker or Eater, 
is not eaſy to tell. This I am ſure, it is 
one of the moſt inconvenient Ways of Ex- 

| pence. that Vanity hath yet found out; and : 
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F. 21. Of all that looks ſoft and effemi- 
; nate, nothing 'is more to be in- 
oy. dulged Children, than Sleep. In 
. this alone they are to be permit- 
ted to have their full Satisfaction; nothin 
contributing more to the Growth and Health 
of Children, than Sleep. All that is to be 
regulated in it, is, in what Part of the 
twenty-four Hours they ſhould take it; 


nth. will eaſily be reſolved, by only ſay- | 


ing, that it is of great Uſe to accuſtom them 
to riſe early in the Morning. It is beſt fo 
'to do, for Health; and he that, from his 
Childhood, has, by a ſettled Cuſtom, made 
ring betimes eaſy and familiar to him, will 
not, when he is a Man, waſte the beſt and 
moſt uſeful Part of his Life in Drowzineſs, 

and lying a Bed. If Children therefore are 
to be called up early in the Morning, it will 
follow of Courſe, that they muſt go to Bed 
betimes; whereby they will be accuſtomed 
do avoid the unhealthy and unſafe Hours of 


Debauchery, which are thoſe of the Even- 


ings; and they who keep good Hours, ſel- 
dom are guilty of any great Diſorders. I do 
not ſay this, as if 7 ben, when rown up, 
ſhould never be in Company paſt Eight, nor 
ever chat over a Glaſs of Wine till Midnight, 

Lou are now, by the accuſtoming of his 


tender Years, to indiſpoſe him to thoſe In- 


conveniences, as much as you can; and it 


will be no ſmall Advantage, that contrary 


Practice having made 0 up uneaſy to 


him, 
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him, it will make him often avoid, and very 


ſeldom propoſe Midnight-Revels. But if it 
ſhould not reach fo far, but Faſhion and 
Company ſhould prevail, and make him hve 
as others do above Twenty, it is worth the 


while to accuſtom him to early Riſing and 


early going to Bed, between this and that, 
for the preſent Improvement of his Health, 
and other Advantages. 

Though I have ſaid a large Allowance of 
Sleep, even as much as they will take, ſhould 
be made to Children when they are little, 
yet I do not mean, that it ſhould always be 
continued to them in ſo large a Proportion, 
and they ſuffered to indulge a drowzy La- 
zineſs in their Bed, as they grow up bigger. 
But whether they ſhould begin to be re- 
{trained at Seven, or Ten Years old, or 
any other Time, is impoſſible to be preciſe- 
ty determined. Their Tempers, Strength, 
and Conſtitutions, muſt be confidered. But 


ſome Time between Seven and Fourteen, if 


they are too great Lovers of their Beds, I 


think it may be ſeaſonable to begin to re- 5 


duce them, by Degrees, to about ei cht Hours, 
which is generally Reſt enough for healthy 
grown People. If you have accuſtomed him, 
as you ſhould do, to riſe conſtantly very 


early in the Morning, this Fault of being 


too long in Bed will eaſily be reformed, and 
moſt Children will be froward enough to 
ſhorten that Time themſelves, by coveting 
to ſit up with the Company at Night, „ 
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if they be not looked after, they will be apt 
to take it out in the Morning, which ſhould 
by no Means be permitted. They ſhould 
conſtantly be called up and made to riſe at 
their early Hour; but great Care ſhould be 
taken in waking them, that it be not done 
haſtily, nor with a loud or ſhrill Voice, or 
any other ſudden violent Noiſe. This often 
afirights Children, and does them great 
Harm; and ſound Sleep thus broke off, with 
ſudden Alarms, is apt enough to diſcom- 
pole any one, When Children are to be 
wakened out of their Sleep,” be ſure to begin 
with a low Call, and fome gentle Motion, 
and ſo draw them out of it by Degrees, and 
give them none but kind Words and Uſage, 
till they are come perfectly to themſelves, 
and being quite dreſſed, you are ſure they 
are thoroughly awake. The being forced from 
their Sleep, how gently ſoever you do it, is 


Pain enough to them; and Care ſhould be 
taken not to add any other Uneaſineſs to it, 


. ſuch that may terrify them. 
F. 22. Let his Bed be hard, and 

Bed rather Quilts, than Feathers. Hard 
Lodging ſtrengthens the Parts, 

whereas being buryed every Night in Fea- 
thers melts and diſſolves the y, 1s often 
the Cauſe of Weakneſs, and the Forerun- 
ner of an early Grave. And, beſides the 
Stone, which has often its Riſe from 
this warm Wrapping of the Reins, ſeveral 
other eee, and that which * the 
OO 
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Root of them all, a tender, weakly Conſti- 
tution, is very much owing to Down Beds. 
Beſides, he that 1s uſed to hard Lodging at- 
home,. will not miſs his Sleep (where he 
has moſt Need of it) in his Travels abroad, 
for Want of his ſoft Bed, and his Pillows- 
laid in Order. And therefore, I think it 
would not be amiſs, to make his Bed after 
different Faſhions ; ſometimes lay his Head 
higher, ſometimes lower, that he may not 
feel every little Change he mult be ſure to. 
meet with, who is not deſigned to lie always 
in my young Maſter's Bed at home, and to 
have his Maid lay all Things in Print, and 
tuck him in warm. The great Cordial of 
Nature is Sleep. He that miſſes that, wall. 
ſuffer by it; and he is very unfortunate, 
who can take his Cordial only in his Mother's 
fine gilt Cup, and not in a wooden Diſh.. 
He that can ſleep ſoundly, takes the Cordial; 
and it matters not, whether it be on a ſoft 
Bed, or the hard Boards. Tis Sleep only 
that! is the Thing neceſſary. 
§. 23. One Thing more there 

is, which has a great Influence Cæſive- 
upon the Health, and that is, go- 26. | 
ing to Stool. regularly : People that are ver 
looſe, haveſeldom ſtrong Thoughts, or ſtrong 
Bodies. But the Cure of this, both by Di- 
et and Medicine, being much more eaſy than 
the contrary. Evil, there needs not much to 
be ſaid about it: For if it come to threaten. 

eicher by its Violence or Duration, it will 
B 6 toon. 
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ſoon enough, and ſometimes too ſoon, make 


a Phyſician be ſent for; and if it be mode- 


rate or ſhort, it is commonly beſt to leave it 
to Nature. On the other Side, Caſtiveneſs 


has too its ill Effects, and is muck harder 


to be dealt with by Phyſick ; purging Medi- 
cines, which ſeem to give Relief, rather in- 
creaſing, than removing the Evil. 


$. 24. It being an Indiſpoſition, T had a 
particular Reaſon to enquire into, and not 


finding the Cure of it in Books, I ſet my 


Thoughts on work, believing; that greater 


Changes than that might be made 'in our 


Bodies, if we took the right Courſe, and pro- 
ceeded by rational Steps. 

1. Then I conſidered, that going to Stool, 
was the Effect of certain Motions of the 


Body; eſpecially of the periſtaltick Motion 


of the Guts. 
2. I conſidered, that ſeveral Motions, chic | 


were not perfectly voluntary, might yet, by 


Uſe and conftant Application, be brought to 
be habitual, if, by an unintermitted Cuſtom, 
they were at certain Seaſons endeavoured to 
to be conſtantly produced. Fe 

3. I had obſerved ſome Men, who by 
taking after Supper a Pipe of Tobacco, never 
failed of a Stool, and began to doubt with 
myſelf, whether it were not more Cuſtom, 
than the Tobacco, that gave them the Bene- 
fit of Nature; or at leaſt, if the Tobacco 
did it, it was rather by exciting a vigorous 


Motion in the Guts, than by any purging 


Quali- 
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88 for then it would have had other 
Effets. 
Having thus once got the Opinion, chat 
it was poſſible to make it habitual, the next 
Thing was to conſider, what Way and Means 
were the likelieſt to obtain it. 


4. Then I gueſſed, that -if a Man, afttr 


his firſt eating in the Morning, would pre- 
ſently ſollicit Nature, and try, whether he 
could ſtrain himſelf ſo as to obtain a Stool, he 
might, in Time, by a conſtant Application, 
bring it to be habitual. 


F. 25. The Reaſons that made me chuſe 


this Time, were, 

1. Becauſe the Stomach being then emp- 
ty, if it received any Thing grateful to it, 
(for I would never, but in Caſe of Neceſſity, 
have any one eat, but what he likes, and 
when he has an Appetite) it was apt to em- 
brace it cloſe by a ſtrong Conſtriction of its 
Fibres; which Conſtriction, I ſuppoſed, 


might probably be continued on in the Guts, 


and fo increaſe their periſtaltick Motion, as 
we ſee in the Ileus, that an inverted Motion, 
being begun any where below, continues it- 
ſelf all the whole Length, and makes even 
the Stomach obey that irregular Motion. 

2. Becauſe when Men eat, they uſually 
relax their Thoughts, and the Spirits then, 
free from other Employments, are more vi- 
gorouſly diſtributed into the lower Belly, 
which 17 denen bade to the ſame Effect. 


4 
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3. Becauſe, whenever Men have Leiſure 
to eat, they have Leiſure enough alſo to 
make ſo much Court to Madam Cleacina, as 
- would be neceſſary to our preſent Purpoſe; 
but elſe, in the Variety of human Affairs 
and Accidents, it was impoſſible to affix it 
to any Hour certain, whereby the Cuſtom | 
would be interrupted. - Whereas Men in 
Health, ſeldom failing to eat once a Day, 
though the Hour changed, the Cuſtom might 
- ſtill be preſerved. l 
FSG. 26. Upon theſe Grounds, the Experi- 

ment began to be tryed, and I have known 
none, who have been ſteady in the Proſecu- 
tion of it, and taken Care to go conſtantly 
to the Neceſſary Houſe, after the firſt Eat- 
ting, whenever that happened, whether they 
found themſelves called on or no, and there 
endeavour to put Nature upon her Duty, 
but in a few Months they obtained the de- 
ſired Succeſs, and brought themſelves to ſo 
regular an Habit, that they ſeldom ever 
failed of a Stool, after their firſt Eating, un- 
leſs it were by their own Neglect: For, whe- 
ther they have any Motion or no, if they go 
to the Place, and do their Part, they are ſure 
to have Nature very obedient. 3 

$. 27. I would therefore adviſe, that this 
Courſe ſhould be taken with a Child every 
Day preſently after he has eaten his Break- 
- faſt. Let him be ſet upon the Stool, as if 
diſburthening were as much in his Power, 
as filling his Belly; and let not him, or his 
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Maid know any thing fo the contrary, but 
that it is ſo; and, if he be forced to endea- 
vour, by being hindered from his Play, or 
eating again till he has been effectually at 
Stool, or at leaſt done his utmoſt, I doubt 
not but, in a little while, it will become na- 
tural to him; for there is Reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that Children, being uſually intent on 
their Play, and very heedleſs of any thing 
elſe, often let paſs thoſe Motions of Nature, 
when ſhe calls them but gently; and ſo they, 
neglecting the ſeaſonable Offers, do, by De- 
grees, bring themſelves into an habitual Coſ- 
tiveneſs. That, by this Method, Coſtiveneſs 
may be prevented, I do more than gueſs, 
having known, by the conſtant Practice of 
it for ſome Time, a Child brought to have 
a Stool regularly after his Breakfaſt every 
Morning. F 
F. 28. How far any grown People will 
think fit to make Tryal of it, muſt be left 
to them; tho' I cannot but ſay, that, con- 
ſidering the many Evils that come from that 
Defect, of a requiſite Eaſing of Nature, I 
ſcarce know any thing more conducing to 
the- Preſervation of Health, than this 1s. 
Once in four-and-twenty Hours, I think is 
enough; and no body, I gueſs, will think 
it too much. And by this Means it is to be 
obtained without Phyſick, which common- 
ly proves very ineffectual in the Cure of a 
ſettled and habitual Coſtiveneſs. 424 

| §. 29. This 
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F. 29. This is all J have to trouble you 
with concerning his Wien in the * 
dinary Courſe of his Health. Perhaps it 
will be expected from me, that I ſhould os 
285 fome Directions of Phy/ick, to pre- 
_—_ vent Diſeaſes; for which I have 
only this one very ſacredly to be 
ebſerved; never to- give Children any Phy- 
fck for Prevention. The Obſervation of 
what I have already adviſed; will, I ſuppole, 
do that better than the Ladies Diet-Drinks 
or Apothecaries Medicines. Have a great 
Care of tampering that Way, left, inſtead 
of preventing, you draw on Biſeaſes Nor 
even upon every little Indiſpoſition is Phy- 
fick to be given, or the Phyſician to be called 
to Children, eſpecially if he be a buſy Man, 
that will preſently fill their Windows with 
Gallypots, and their Stomachs with Drugs. 
It is ſafer to leave them wholely to Nature, 
than to put 'em into the Hands of one froward 
to tamper, or that thinks Children are to be 
cured, in ordinary Diſtempers, by any thing 
but Diet, or by a Method very little diſtant 
from it. It ſeeming ſuitable both to my Rea- 
ſon and Experience, that the tender Conſtitu- 
tions of Children ſhould have as little done to 
them as is poſſible, and as the abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity of the Caſe requires. A little cold - 
ftilted red Poppy-Water, which is the true Sur- 
feit- Water, with Eaſe and Abſtinence from 
Fleſh, often puts an End to ſeveral Diſtem- 
pers in che Beginning, which, by too 8 
War 
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ward Applications, might have been made 
luſty Diſeaſes. When ſuch a gentle Treat- 
ment will not ſtop the growing Miſchief, nor 
hinder it from turning into a formed Dif- 
eaſe, 'it will be Time to ſeek the Advice of 
ſome ſober and diſcreet Phyſician. In this 
Part, I hope, I ſhall find an eaſy Belief; 
and no Body can have a Pretence to doubt 
the Advice of one, who has ſpent ſome Time 
in the Study of Phyſick, when he counſels. 


you not to be too forward in making Uſe cf 


Phyſick and Phyſicians. 

$. 30. And thus I have done with what 
concerns the Body and Health, which re- 
duces itfelf to theſe few-'and eaſy obſervable 
Rules. Plenty of open Air, Exerciſe, and 
Sleep, plain Diet, no Wine or ſtrong Drink, 
and very little or no Phyſick, not too warm 
and ſtrait Clothing, eſpecially the Head and 


Feet kept cold, and the Feet often uſed to 


cold Water, and expoſed to Wet. 

FS. 31. Due Care being had to keep the Bo- 
dy in Strength and Vigour, fo that it may be 
able to obey and execute the Or- 7 
ders of the Mind; the next and Mind: 
principal Buſineſs, is, to ſet the 

Mind right, that on all Occaſions it may be 


diſpoſed to oonſent to nothing, but what 


may be ſuitable'ts the 1 and n 
cy of a rational Creature. 

5. 2. F what J have Py in he Begim 
ning of this Diſcourſe, be true, as I do not 
doubt but it is, viz. That the Difference eo 


be 
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be found in the Manners and Abilities of 
Men is owing more to their Education, than | 
to any thing elſe, we have Reaſon to con- 
clude, that great Care is to be hadof the form- 
ing Childrens Minds, and giving them that 
Seaſoning early, which ſhall influence their 
Lives always after: For when they do well 
or ill, the Praiſe or Blame will be laid there; 
and when any thing is done awkwardly, the 
common Saying will paſs upon them, that 
it is ſuitable to their Breeding. 
§. 33. As the Strength of the Body lies | 
chiefly in being able to endure Hardſhips, ſo | 
alſo does that of the Mind. And the great 
Principle and. Foundation of all Virtue and 
Worth, is placed in this, That a Man is able 
to deny himſelf his own Deſires, croſs his own 


A 

Inclinations, and purely follow what Reaſon ö 
e as peſts aug the Appetite lean the 4 

7 8. 34. The g great Miſtake, I have r 
erb. wed i in Peoples Breeding their þ 
tf yh Children, has been, that this has ( 
not been taken Care enough of in its due Sea. A 
ſon; that the Mind has not been made obe- q 
dient to Diſcipline, and pliant to Reaſon, n 
When at firſt it was moſt tender, moſt eaſy c 
to be bowed, Parents, being wiſely ordained 5 
by Nature to love their Children, are very v 
apt, if Reaſon watch not that natural Aﬀec- n 
tion very warily, are apt, 1 ſay, to let it fe 
run into Fondneſs. They love their little Ja 


Ones, and it is their Day's ; but they arg 1 
. 
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with them, cheriſh their Faults too. They 
muſt not be croſſed forſooth ; they muſt 
be permitted to have their Wills in all Things; 
and they being, in their Infancies, not capa- 
ble of great Vices, their Parents think they 
may ſafely enough indulge theirlittle Irregu- 
larities, and make themſelves Sport with 
- that pretty Perverſeneſs, which they think 
well enough becomes that innocent Age. But 
to a fond Parent, that would not have his 
Child corrected for a perverſe Trick, but ex- 
cuſed it, ſaying it was a ſmall Matter, Solon 
very well replyed, Aye, but Cuſtom is a great 
one. | 1 
$. 35. The Fondling muſt be taught to 
ſtrike and call Names, muſt have what he 
calls for, and do what he pleaſes. Thus Pa- 
rents, by humouring and cockering them 
when little, corrupt the Principles of Nature 
in their Children, and wonder afterwards to 
taſte their bitter Waters, when they themſelves 
have poiſoned the Fountain; for, when their 
Children are grown up, and theſe ill Habits 
with them; when they are no too big to be 
dandled, and their Parents can no longer 
make Uſe of them as Play-things; then they 
complain that the Brats are untoward and 
perverſe; then they are offended to ſee them 
wilful, and are troubled with thoſe ill Hu- 
mours which they themſelves infuſed and 
fomented in them; and then, perhaps too 
late, would be glad to get out thoſe Weeds, 
which their own Hands have planted, _ | 
| wWhic 
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which now have taken too deep Root, to be 


eaſily extirpated. For he that has been uſed | 


to have his Will in every Thing, as long as 


he was in Coats, why ſhould we think it 
ſtrange that he ſhould defire it, and con- | 


tend for it ſtill, when he is in Breeches ? In- 
.deed, as he grows more towards a Man, 
Age ſhews his Faults the more; ſo that there 
be few Parents then ſo blind, as nor to ſee 
them; few ſo infenſible, as not to feel the ill 
Effects of their own Indulgence. He had 
the Will of his Maid before he could ſpeak, 
or go; he had the Maſtery of his Parents 


ever ſince he could prattle ; and why, now 
he is grown up, is ſtronger and wiſer. than 


he was then, why now of a ſudden muſt he 
| be reſtrained and curbed? Why mult he at 
ſeven, fourteen, or twenty Years old, loſe 


the Privile 4 which the Parents Indulgence, 


till then ſo largely allowed him? Try it 
in a Dog, or an Horſe, or any other Crea- 
ture, and ſee whether the ill and reſty Tricks, 

they have learned when young, are eaſily to 
be mended when they are knit; and yet 


none of thoſe Creatures are Half ſo wilful | 
and proud, or Half ſo deſirous to be Mal- | 


vers of themſelves and others, as Man. 
F. 36. We are generally wiſe enough to 


begin with them — they are very young, 


and diſcipline betimes thoſe other Creatures 


we would make uſeful and good for ſome- | 


what. They are only our own Offspring, 


| in we neglect in this Point; and having 
| made | 


* 
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made them ill Children, we fooliſhly expect 
they ſhould be good Men. For if the Child 
mult have Grapes or Sugar-Plumbs when he- 
has a Mind to them, rather than make the 
poor Baby cry, or be out of Humour; why, 
when he is grown up, muſt he not be fatis- 
fied too, if his Deſires carry him to Wine or 
Women? They are Objects as ſuitable to the 
Longing of one of more Years, as what 
he cried for, when little, was to the Incli- 
nations of a Child. The having Deſires ac- 
commodated to the Apprehenſions and Re- 
liſn of thoſe ſeveral Ages, is not the Fault; 
but the not having them ſubject to the Rules 
and Reſtraints of Reaſon : The Difference 
lies not in having or not having Appetites, 
but in the Power to govern, and deny our- 
ſelves in them. He that is not uſed to ſub- 
mit his Will to the Reaſon of others, when 
he is young, will ſcarce hearken or ſubmit to 
his own Reaſon, when he is of an Age to 
make Uſe of it. And what a Kind of a Man 
ſuch an one is likely to prove, is eaſy to foreſee; 
$. 37. Theſe are Overſights uſually com- 
mitted by thoſe who ſeem to take the great- 
eſt Care of their Childrens Education. But 
if we look into the common Management 
of Children, we ſhall have Reaſon to won- 
der, in the great Diſſoluteneſs of Manners 
which the World complains of, that there 
are any Foot-Steps at all left of Virtue. I 
defire to know what Vice can be named. 
which Parents, and thoſe about Children, 
al "6 -& do 
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do not ſeaſon them with, and drop into them 
the Seeds of, as ſoon as they are capable to 
receive them? I do not mean by the Exam- 
ples they give, and the Patterns they ſet be- 
fore them, which is Encouragement enough; 
but that which I would take Notice of here, 
is, the downright teaching them Vice, and 
actually putting them out of the Way of Vir- 
tue. Before they can go, they principle them 
with Violence, Revenge, and Cruelty. Give 
me a Blow, that I may beat him, is a Leſſon 
which moſt Children every Day hear; and 
it is thought nothing, becauſe their Hands 
have not Strength to do any Miſchief. But 
I aſk, does not this corrupt their Mind? Is 
not this the Way of Force and Violence, that 
they are ſet in? And if they have been 
taught, when little, to ſtrike and hurt others 
by Proxy, and encouraged to rejoice in the 
Harm they have brought upon them, and 
ſee them ſuffer, are they not prepared to do 
it, when they are ſtrong enough to be felt 
themſelves, and can ſtrike to ſome Purpoſe ? 
The Coverings of our Bodies, which are 
for Modeſty, Warmth, and Defence, are, by 
the Folly. or Vice of Parents, recommended 
to their Children for other Uſes. They are 
made Matters of Vanity and Emulation. A 
Child is ſet a longing after a new Suit, for 
the Finery of it; and when the little Girl 
is tricked up in her new Gown and Com- 
mode, how can her Mother do leſs than teach 
her to admire herſelf, by calli ig . 
B 2 5 1 te 
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Ne Queen, and her Princeſs? Thus the little 
ones are taught to be proud of their Clothes, 
before they can put them on. And why 
ſhould they not continue to value themſelves 
for this outſide Faſhionableneſs of the Tay- 
lor or Tire-woman's making, when their 
Parents have ſo early inſtructed them to 
Ar e e wha 
Lying and Equivocations, and Excuſes lit- b 
tle different from Lying, are put into the | 
Mouths of young Peaple, and commended 
in Apprentices and Children, whilſt they are 
for their Maſters or Parents Advantage. And 
can it be thought, that he that finds the 
Straining of Truth Fr 2 with, and en- 
couraged, whilſt it is for his godly Maſter's 
Turn, will not make Uſe of that Privilege for 
himſelf, when it may be for his own Profit? 
Thoſe of the meaner Sort are hindered by 
the Streightneſs of their Fortunes, from en- 
couraging Intemperance in their Children, by 
the Temptation of their Diet, or Invitations 
to eat or drink more than enough; but 
their own ill Examples, whenever Plenty 
comes in their Way, ſhew that it is not the 
Diſlike of Drukenneſs or Gluttony, that 
Ekeeps them from Exceſs, but Want of Ma- 


Is, 
* 


terials. But if we look into the Houſes 
of thoſe who are a little warmer in their 
| Fortunes, their Eating and Drinking are 


made fo much the great Buſineſs and Hap- 
pineſs of Life, that Children are thought 
neglected if they have not their Share of it. 
8 5 | SAUCES 
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Sauces and Ragoos, and Food diſguiſed by 
all the Arts of Cookery, muſt tempt their 
Palates, when their hellies are full; and then, 
for Fear the Stomach ſhould be overcharged, 
a Pretence is found for the other Glaſs of 
Wine to help Digeſtion, though it only 
ſerves to increaſe the Surfeit. eee 

Is my young Maſter a little out of Or- 
der ? the firſt Queſtion. is, hat will my Dear 
eat? What ſhall I get for thee? Eating and 
Drinking are inſtantly preſſed; and every 
Body's Invention is ſet on work to find out 
ſomething, luſcious and delicate enough to 
prevail over that Want of Appetite, which 

Nature has wiſely ordered in the Beginning 
of Diſtempers, as a Defence againſt their In- 
_ creaſe, that being freed from the ordinary 
Labour of digeſting any new Load in the 
Stomach, ſhe may be at Leiſure; to correct 
and maſter the peccant Humours,' - _,, 
And where Children are ſo happy in the 
Care of their Parents, as by their Prudence 
to be kept from the Exceſs of their Tables, 
to the Sobriety of a plain and ſimple Diet, 


yet there too they are ſcarce to be preſerved 


from the Contagion that poiſons the Mind; 
though, by a diſcreet, Management, whulſt 
they are under Tuition, their Healths per- 
haps may be pretty well ſecure, yet their 
Deſires muſt needs yield to the Leſſons which 


every where will be read to them upon this 


Part of Epicuriſm. The Commendation, 
at eating well has every where, cannot fail 
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to be a ſucceſsful Incentive to natural Ap- 
petite, and bring them quickly to the 
Liking and Expence of a faſhionable Table. 
This ſhall have from every one, even the 
Reprovers of Vice, the Title of Living well. 
And what ſhall ſullen Reaſon dare to ſay 
againſt the publick Teſtimony ? Or can it 
hope to be heard, if it ſhould call that Lux- 
ary, which is ſo much owned, and univer- 
ſally practiſed by thoſe of the beſt Quality? 

This is now fo grown a Vice, and has fo 
great Supports, that I know not whether it 
do not put in for the Name of Virtue ; and 
whether it will not be thought Folly, or Want 
of Knowledge of the World, to'open one's 
Mouth againſt it. And, truly, I ſhould ſuſ- 


| pect, that what I have here ſaid of it might 


be cenſured as a little Satyre out of my Way, 
did I not mention it with this View, that 
it might awaken the Care and Watchfulneſs 
of Parents in the Education of their Chil- 
dren, when they ſee how they are beſet on 
every Side, not only with Temptations, but 
Inſtructors to Vice, and that, perhaps, in 
thoſe they thought Places of Security. + 
I ſhall not dwell any longer on this Sub- 


ject, much leſs run over all the Particulars 


that would ſhew what Pains are uſed to cor- 
rupt Children, and inſtil Principles of Vice 
1nto them : But I defire Parents ſoberly to 
conſider, what Irregularity or Vice there is, 


which Children are not viſibly taught, and 


C whether 
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whether it be not their Duty and Wiſdom 
to 8 them other Inſtructions. 
$. 38. It ſeems plain to me, 
Craving that the Principle of all Virtue 
| and Excellency lies in a Power 
of denying - ourſelves the Satisfaction of 
our own Deſires, where Reaſon does not au- 
thorize them. This Power is to be got and 
improved by Cuſtom, made eaſy and fami- 
har by an early Practice. If, therefore, I 
might be heard, I would adviſe, that, con- 
trary to the ordinary Way, Children ſhould 
be uſed to ſubmit theirDeſires, and go with- 
out their Longings, even from their very Cra- 
ales. The very rt Thing they ſnould learn to 
know, Would be, that they were not to 
have any Thing becauſe it pleaſed them, 
but becauſe it was thought fit for them. If 
Things ſuitable to their Wants were ſup- 
plied to them, ſo that they were never ſuf- 
fered to have what they once cried for, they 
would learn to be content without it; would 
never, with Bawling and Peeviſhneis, con- 
tend for Maſtery, nor be half ſo uneaſy to 
themſelves and others, as they are, becauſe 
from the firſs Beginning they are not thus 
handled. If they were neverſuffered to obtain 
their Deſire by — Impatience they expreſſed 
for it, they would no more cry for other 


Things, re they do for the Moon. 


FS. 39. I ſay not this, as if Children were 
not to be indulged in any Thing, or that 1 


enpecbed they ſhould in Hanging-Slee ves 
5 have 
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have the Reaſon and Conduct of Counſel- 
lors. I conſider them as Children, who 
mult be tenderly uſed, who mult play, and 
have Play-things. That which I mean, is, 
that whenever they craved what was not 
fit for them to have. or do, they ſhould 
not be permitted it, becauſe they were litt, 
and deſired it: Nay, whatever they were 
importunate for, they ſhould be ſure, for 
that very Reaſon; to be denied. I have 
ſeen Children at a Table, who, whatever 
was there, never aſked - for any Thing, but 
contentedly took what was given them: 
And, at another Place, I have ſeen others 
cry for every Thing they ſaw; muft be 
ſerved out of every Diſh, and that firſt too. 
What made this vaſt Difference, but this; 

That one was accuſtomed to have what 
they called or cried for, the other to go 
without it? The younger they are, the lefs 
I think are their unruly and diſorderly Ap- 
tites to be comphed with; and the leſs 
Reaſon they have of their own, the more 
are they to be unde the abſolute Power 
and Reſtraint of thoſe in whoſe Hands they 

are. From which, I confeſs, it will fol. 
low, that none but diſcreet, People ſhould 
be about them. If the World commonly 
does otherwiſe, I cannot help that. I am 
ſaying what I think ſhould be; which, if it 
were already in Faſhion, I ſhould not need 
to trouble the World with a Diſcourſe on 
this Subject. But yet I doubt not, but 
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when it 1s conſidered, there will be others 
of Opinion with me, that the ſooner this 
Way is begun with Children, the eaſier it 
will be for them, and their Governors too; 
and that this ought to be obſerved as an in- 
violable Maxim, that whatever once is de- 
nied them, they are certainly not to ob- 
tain, by Crying or Importunity, unleſs one 
has a Mind to teach them to be i impatient 
and troubleſome, by rewarding them for it 
when they are ſo. 
| §. 40. Thoſe therefore that in- 
Early. tend ever to govern their Chil; 
dren, ſhould begin it whilſt they 
are very little, and look = they. perfectly 
comply with the Will, of their Parents. 
- Would you have your Son obedient to you, 
when paſt a Child? Be ſure then to eſta- 
bliſh the Authority of a Father, as. /oon as 
he is capable of Submiſſion, and can un- 
derſtand in whoſe Power he is. If you 


would have him ſtand in Awe of you, im- 


print it in his fancy; and, as he approaches 
more to a Man, Amit him nearer to 
your Familiarity; ſo ſhall you have bim 

your obedient: Subject (as is fit) whilſt he 
15 a Child, and your affectionate Friend 
when he is a Man. For methinks they migh- 
tily miſplace the Treatment due to their 
Children, who are indulgent and familiar 
when they are little, but ſeyere to them, 
and keep them at a Diſtance, when they are 
| en up: For Liberty and eee 
can 


8 
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can do no Good to Children; their Want of 
Judgement makes them ſtand in Need of Re- 
Walde and Diſcipline; and, on the con- 
trary, Imperiouſneſs and Severity ! is but an 
ill Way of treating Men, who have e 
of their own to guide them, unleſs 
have a Mind to make your Children, when 
grown up, weary of you, and ſecret! 
ſay with CORR When will you fi, 
Father ? 

FS. 41. I imagine every one will judge it 
reaſonable, that their Children, when little, 
ſhould look upon their Parents as their 
Lords, their abſolute Governors, and as ſuch 
ſtand in Awe of them; and that, when the 
come. to. riper Years, they ſhould look on 
them as their beſt, as their only ſure F riends, 
and as ſuch love and reverence them. The 
Way I have mentioned, if I miſtake not, is 
the only one to obtain this. We muſt look 
upon our Children, when grown up, to be 
like... ourſelves, with the ſame Paſſions, 
the ſame Deſires. We would be thought 
rational Creatures, and have our Freedom ; 
we love not to be uneaſy under conſtant Re- 
bukes and Brow-beatings ; nor can we bear 
ſevere Humours, and great Diſtance in thoſe 
we converſe with. Whoever has fuch Treat- 
ment when he is a Man, will look out 
other Company, other Friends, other Con- 
verſation, with whom he can be at Eaſe. 
If therefore a ſtrict Hand be kept over Chil- 


dren 2 8 the Beginning, they will in that 
C 3 Ape 
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Act be tractable, and quietly ſubmit to it, 
as never having known any other: And if, 
as they grow up to the Ulſe of Reaſon, the 
Kigour of Government be, as they deſerve 
it, gently relaxed, the Father's Brow more 
ſmoothed to them, and the Diſtance by 
Degrees abated ;. his former Reſtraints will 
increaſe their Love, when they find it was 
only a Kindneſs to them, and a Care to 


make them capable to deſerve the Favour of 


their Parents, and the Eſteem of every Body 
elſe. 
$. 42. Thus much for the ſertling your 


Authority over your Children in general. 


Fear and Awe ought to give you. the firſt 
Power over their Minds, and Love and 
Friendſhip in riper Fears to hold it: For 
the Time muſt come, when they will be 
paſt the Rod and Correction; and then, if 
the Love of you make them not obedient 
and dutiful, if the Love of Virtue: and Re- 


putation keep them not in laudable Cour- 


ſes, I aſk, what Hold will you have upon 
them to turn them to it? Indeed, Fear of 
having a ſcanty Portion if they diſpleaſe 
you, may make them Slaves to your Eſtate; 
but they will be nevertheleſs ill and wicked 
in private; and that Reſtraint will not laſt 
always. Every Man muſt, ſome Time or 
other, be truſted to himſelf, and his own 
Conduct; and he that is a good, a virtuous 


and able Man, muft be made ſo within. 
5 And therefore, what he is to receive from 
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Education, what is to ſway and influence his 
Life, muſt be ſomething put into him be- 
times; Habits woven into the very Prins 
ciples of his Nature, and not a counterfeit 
Carriage, and diſſembled Outſide, put on by 
Fear, only to avoid the preſent Anger of a Fa- 

ther, who perhaps may diſinherit him, 
S. 43. This being laid down 
in general, as the Courſe ought Puniſo- 
to be taken, it is fit we now come eu. 
to conſider the Parts of the Diſcipline to 
be uſed, a little more particularly. I have 
ſpoken ſo much of carrying a tritt Hand 
over Children, that perhaps I ſhall be ſuſ- 
pected of not conſidering enough, what is 
due to their tender Age and. Conſtitutions. 
But that Opinion will vaniſh, when you 
have heard me a little farther : For I am 
very apt to think, that grea? Severity of Pu- 
niſhment does but very little Good, nay, 
great Harm in Education; and I believe it 
will be found, that, ceteris paribus, thoſe 
Children, who have been moſt chaſti/ed, ſel- 
dom make the beſt Men. All that I have 
hitherto contended for is, that whatſoever 
Rigour is neceſſary, it is more to be uſed the 
younger Children are, and having by a due 
Application wrought its Effect, it 1s to be 
relaxed, and changed into a milder Sort of 
Government. | 

$. 44- A Complance and Sup- 
pleneſs of their Wills, being by a Aue. 
ſteady Hand introduced by Pa- 

C 4 ; rents, 
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rents, before Children have Memories to re- 
tain the Beginnings of it, will ſeem natural 
to them, and work afterwards in them, as 
1: it were ſo, preventing all Occaſions of 
ſtruggling or repining. The only Care is, 
that it be begun early, and inflexibly kept 

to, till Awe and Reſpect be grown familiar, 
and there appears not the leaſt Reluctancy 
in the Submiſſion, and ready Obedience 
of their Minds. When this Reverence 1s 
once thus eſtabliſned, (which it muſt be 
early, or elſe it will coſt Pains and Blows to 
recover it; and the more, the longer it is 


deferred) it is by it, mixed ſtill with as much 


Indulgence as they make not an ill Uſe of, 
and not by Beating, Chiding, or other ſervile 
Punifhments, they are for the future to be 
governed as they grow up to more Under- 
ſtanding. 
$ 45. That this is fo, will be 
Self-de- eaſily allowed, when it is but con- 
mal. ſidered, what is to be aimed at in an 
ingenuousEducation, a and upon what it turns. 
. He that has not a Maſtery over his In- 
1 he that knows not how to 7% 
the Importunity of preſent Pleaſure or Pain, 
for the Sake of what Reaſon tells him is fit 
to be done, wants the true Principle of Vir. 
tue and Induſtry, and is in Danger of never 
being good for any Thing. This Temper 
therefore, ſo contrary to unguided Nature, 
18 0 be got betimes; and this Habit, as 


the 
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the true Foundation of future Ability and 
Happineſs, is to be wrought into the Mind, 
as early as may be, even from the firſt. 
Dawnings ofany Knowledge,or Apprehenſion 
in Children, and ſo to be confirmed in them, 
by all the Care and Ways imaginable, by 
thoſe who have the Overſight of their Edu- 
_— | 
2. On the other Side, if 


the a be curbed, and humbled Dejected. 


too much in Children; if their 

Spirits be abaſed and broken much, by too 
ſtrict an Hand over them, they loſe all their 
Vigour and Induſtry, and are in a worſe 
State than the former. For extravagant 
young Fellows, that have Livelineſs and 
Spirit, come ſometimes to be ſet right, and 
ſo make able and great Men; but dejeffed 
Minds, timorous and tame, and Jow Spirits, 
are hardly ever to be raiſed, and very ſel- 
dom attain to any Thing. To avoid the 
Danger that is on either Hand, is the great 
Art; and he that has found a Way how to 
keep up a Child's Spirit ealy, active, and 
free, and yet; at the ſame Time, to reſtrain 
him from many Things he has a Mind to, 
and to draw him to Things that are un- 


eaſy to him; he, 1 fay, that knows how to 
reconcile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, has, 


in my Opinion, got the true Secret of Edu- 
cation. 


F. 47. The uſual, lazy, and ſhort Way 


by Chaſtiſement, and the Rod, which is 


© 5 the 
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the only Inſtrument of Govern- 
Beating. ment that Tutors generally know, 
or ever think of, 1s the moſt un- 
fit of any to be uſed in Education, becauſe 
it tends to both thoſe Miſchiefs ; which, as 
we have ſhewn, are the Scylla and Chamb dis, 
which on the one Hand or the other ruin 
all that ny . 
§. 48. 1. This Kind of Nui ment con- 
1 not at all to the Maſtery of our na- 
tural Propenſity to indulge corporal and 
preſent” Pleaſure, and to avoid Pain at any 
Rate, but rather encourages it, and there- 
by ſtrengthens that in us, which is the Root 
from whence ſpring all vicious Actions, and 
the Irregularities of Life. For what other 
Motive, but of ſenſual Pleaſure and Pain, 
does a Child act by, who drudges at his 
Book againſt his Inclination, or abſtains 


from eating unwholeſome Fruit, that he takes 


Pleaſure in, only out of Fear of Whipping ? 
He in this only prefers the greater corporal 
Pleaſure, or avoids the greater corporal Pain. 


And what is it, to govern, his Actions, and 
direct his Conduct, by-ſuch; Motives as theſe ? 
_ What is it, I ſay, but to cheriſh that Prin- 


ciple in him, which it is our Buſineſs to root 


out, and deſtroy? And therefore I cannot 
think any Correction uſeful to a Child, 

where the Shame of ſuffering, for having 
done amiſs, does not work more upon. him 


wan the Pain. 


§. 49. 
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$. 49. 2. This Sort of Correction natu- 
rally breeds an Averſion to that which it is 
the Tutor's Buſineſs to create a Liking to. 
How obvious is it to obſerve, that Children 
come to hate Things which were at firſt ac- 
ceptable to them, when they find themſelves 
whipped, and chid, and teazed about them ? 
And it 1s not to be wondered at in them, 
when grown Men would not be able to be 
reconciled to any Thing by ſuch Ways. Who 
is there that would not be diſguſted with any 
innocent Recreation, in. itſelf indifferent to 
him, if he ſhould with Blows or ill Lan- 
guage be haled to it, when he had no Mind ? 
or be conſtantly ſo treated, for ſome Cir- 
cumſtances in his Aplication to it? This is 
natural to be ſo. Offenſive Circumſtances 
ordinarily infect innocent Things, which 
they are joined with; and the very Sight of 
a Cup, wherein any one uſes to take nau- 
ſeous Phyſick, turns his Stomach; ſo that 
nothing will reliſh well out of it, though the 
Cup be ever ſo clean and welpe, and 
of the richeſt Materials. | 

§. 50. 3. Such a Sort of faviſh Diſcipline 
makes a laviſh Temper. The Child ſubmits, 
and diſſembles Obedience, whilſt the Fear of 
the Rod hangs over him; but when that 
is removed, and, by being out of Sight, he 
can promiſe himſelf Impunity, he gives the' 
greater Scope to his natural Incſination; ; 
which, by this Way, is not at all altered, but, 
on the — heightened and W in 

im; 
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him; and, after ſuch Reſtraint, breaks out 
uſually with the more Violence. Or, _ 
$. 51. 4. It Severity carried to the high- 
eſt Pitch does prevail, and works a Cure 
upon the preſent unruly Diſtemper, it is of- 
ten bringing in the rcom of it a worſe 
ana more dangerous Diſeaſe, by breaking 
the Mind; and then, in the Place of a diſ- 
orderly young Fellow, you have a low-ſpiri- 
ted, moped Creature; who, however with 
his unnatural Sobriety he may pleaſe filly 
People, who commend tame unactive Chil- 
dren, becauſe they make no Noiſe, nor give 
them any Trouble, yet, at laſt, will proba- 
bly prove as uncomfortable a Thing to his 
Friends, as he will be all his Life an uſcleſs 
Thing to himſelf and others. 
| $. 52. Beating them, and all 
Rewards. other Sorts of {laviſh and corpo- 
poral Puniſhments, are not the 
Diſcipline fit to be uſed in the Education of 
thoſe we would have wile, good, and inge- 
nious Men; and therefore very rarely to be 
applied, and that only in great Occaſions, 
and Caſes of Extremity. On the other 
Side, to | flatter Children by Rewards of 
Things that are pleaſant to them, is as care- 
fully to be avoided. - He that will give to 
his Sip th or Sugar-plums, or whatever elſe 
of this Kind he is moſt delighted with, to 
make him learn his Book, does but autho- 
rize his Love of Pleaſure, and cocker up 
that x: dangerous Propenſity, which he ought 
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by all Means to ſubdue and ſtifle in him. 
You can never hope to teach him to maſter 


it, whilſt you compound for the Check you 


give his Inclination in one Place, by the Sa- 
tisfaction you propoſe to it in another. To 
make a good, a wiſe, and a virtuous Man, 
it is fit he ſhould learn to croſs his Appetite, 
and deny his Inclinations to Rzches, Finery, or 
pleaſing his Palate, &c. whenever his Reaſon 


adviſes the contrary, and his Duty re- 


uires it, But when you draw him to do 
any Thing that is fit by the Offer. of Mo- 
ney, or reward the Pains of learning his 
Book, by the Pleaſure of a luſcions Mor- 
ſel; when you promiſe him a Lace-Cravat, 
or a fine new Suit, upon Performance of 


ſome of his little Taſks; what do you, 
propoſing, theſe as Rewards, but allow then 


to be the good Things he ſhould aim at, 
and thereby encourage his Longing for 
them, and accuſtom him to place his Hap- 
pineſs in them? Thus People, to prevail 
with Children to be induſtrious about their 
Grammar, Dancing, or ſome other ſuch 
Matter of no great Moment to the Happineſs 
or Uſefulneſs of their Lives, by miſapplyed, 
Rewards and Puniſhments, ſacrifice their Vir- 
tue, invert the Order of their Education, 
and teach them Luxury, Pride, or Cove- 
touſneſs, &c. For in this Way, flattering 
thoſe wrong Inclinations which they ſhould 
reſtrain and ſuppreſs, they lay the Foun- 
dations of thoſe future Vices, which cannot 

be 
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be avoided, but by curbing our Deſires, and 
accuſtoming them early to ſubmit to Reaſon. 
§. 53. I ſay not this, that I would have 
Children kept from the Conveniencies or 
Pleaſures of Life, that are not injurious to 
their Health or Virtue, On the contrary, I 
would have their Lives made as pleaſant, and 
as agreeable to them, as may be in a plenti- 
ful Enjoyment of whatſoever might innocent- 
ly delight them ; provided it be with this 
Caution, that they have thoſe Enjoyments, 
only as the Conſequences of the State of 
Eſteem and Acceptation they are in with 
their Parents and Governors; but they 
ſhould never be offered or beſtowed on them, 
as the Reward of this or that particular Per- 
formance, that they ſhew an Averſion to, or 
to which they would not have applied them- 

+ ſelves without that Temptation. 

F. 54. But if you take away the Rod on 
one Hand, and theſe little Encouragements, 
which they are taken with, on the other, 
how then, (will you ſay) ſhall Children be 
governed? Remove Hope and Fear, and 
there is an End of all Diſcipline. I grant 
that Good and Evil, Reward and Puniſhment, 
are the only Motives to a rational Crea- 
ture. Theſe are the Spur and Reins, where- 
by all Mankind are ſet on Work, and 
guided; and therefore they are to be made 
Uſe of to Children too. For I adviſe their 
Parents and Governors always to carry this 

ye in 
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in their Minds, that Children are to be 

treated as rational Creatures. | 
§. 55. Rewards, I grant, and Puniſhments 
muſt be propoſed to Children, if we intend 
to work upon them. The Miſtake, I ima- 
gine, is, that thoſe that are generally made 
Uſe of are ill choſen, The Pains and Plea- 
ſures of the Body are, I think, of ill Con- 
ſequence when made the Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments whereby Men would prevail on 
their Children ; for, as I ſaid before, they 
ſerve but to increaſe and ſtrengthen thoſe 
Inclinations, which it is our Buſineſs to ſub- 
due and maſter. What Principle of Virtue 
do you lay in a Child, if you will redeem 
his Deſires of one Pleaſure by the Propoſal 
of another? This is but to enlarge his Ap- 
petite, and inſtruct it to wander. If a 
Child cries for an unwholeſome or danger- 
ous Fruit, you purchaſe his Quiet by gi- 
ving him a leſs hurtful Sweet- meat. This, 
perhaps, may preſerve his Health, but ſpoils 
his Mind, and ſets that farther out of Order. 
For here you only change the Object, but 
flatter ſtill his Appetite, and allow that 
muſt be ſatisfied, wherein, as I have ſnewed, 
lies the Root of the Miſchief ; and 'till you 
bring him to be able to bear a Denial of 
that Satisfaction, the Child may at preſent 
be quiet and orderly, but the Diſeaſe is not 
cured. By this Way of Proceeding you fo- 
ment and cheriſh in him that which is the 
Spring from whence all the Evil flows, * | 
| WI 
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will be ſure on the next Occaſion to break 
out again with more Violence, give him 
ſtronger Longings, and you more Trouble, 

F. 56. The Rewards and Pu- 
Reputa- niſomentsthen, whereby we ſhould 
e keep Children in Order, are quite 
of another Kind, and of that Force, that 
when we can get them once to work, the 
Buſineſs, I think, is done, and the Difficulty 
is over. Eftcem and Diſgrace are, of all 
others, the moſt powerful Incentives to the 


Mind, when once it 1s brought 'to reliſh 


them. If you can once get into Children a 
Love of Credit, and an Apprehenſion of 
Shame and Diſgrace, you have put into them 
the true Principle, which will conſtantly 
work, and incline them to the right. But 
it will be aſked, How ſhall this be done? 

IJconfeſs, it does not at firſt Appearance 
want ſome Difficulty; but yet I think it 
worth our while, to ſeek the Ways (and 
practiſe them when found) to attain this, 


. which 1 look on as the great Secret of Edu- 


cation. 


F. 57. Firſt, Children: (earlier Jerhaps 
than we think) are very ſenſible o Praiſe 


and Commendation. They find a Pleafure- 


in being eſteemed and valued, eſpecially by 
their Parents, and thoſe whom they depend 


om if therefore the Father careſs and com- 
mend them when they do well, ſhew a cold and 


neglefiful Countenance to them upon doing ill; 
and this accompanied by - a like Carriage 


of 
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of the Mother, and all others that are about 
them, it will, in a little Time, make them 
ſenſible of the Difference z and this, if con- 
ſtantly obſerved, I doubt not but will of it- 
ſelf work more than Threats or Blows, which 
loſe their Force when once grown common, 
and are of no Uſe when Shame does not at- 
tend them ; and therefore are to be forborn, 
and never to be uſed, but in the Cafe here- 
after mentioned, when it is brought to Ex- 
tremity. 

§. 58. But ſecondly, To make the Senſe 
of Eſteem or Diſgrace ſink the deeper, and 
be of the more Weight, other agreeable or diſ- 
agreeable Things ſhould conſtantly accompany 
theſe different States; not as particular Re- 
wards and Puniſhments of this or that par- 
ticular Action, butas neceſſarily belonging to, 
and conſtantly attending one, who by his 
Carriage has brought himſelf into a State of 
Diſgrace or Commendation. By which Way 
of treating them, Children may as much as 
poſſibly be brought to conceive, that thoſe 
that are commended, and in Eſteem for do- 
ing well, will neceſſarily be beloved and 
cheriſhed by every body, and have all other 
good Things as a Conſequence of it; and 
on the other Side, when any one by Miſ- 
carriage falls into Diſeſteem, and cares 
not to preſerve his Credit, he will unavoid- 
ably fall under Neglect and Contempt; and, 
in that State, the Want of whatever might 
latisfy or delight him will follow. In 


this 
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this Way the Objects of their Deſires are 
made aſſiſting to Virtue, when a ſettled Ex- 
perience from the Beginning teaches Children 
that the Things they delight in belong to, 
and are to be enjoyed by, thoſe only who 
are in a State of Reputation. If by theſe 
Means you can come once to ſhame them out 
of their Faults, (for, beſides that, I would 
willingly have no Puniſhment) and make 
them in love with the Pleaſure of being well 
thought on, you may turn them as you pleaſe, 
and they will be in love with all the Ways 
of Virtue, = 77 
$. 59. The great Difficulty here, is, I 
imagine, from the Folly and Perverfeneſs of 
Servants, who are hardly to be hindered 
from croſſing herein the Deſign of the Fa- 
ther and Mother. Children diſcountenanced 
by their Parents for any Fault, find uſuall 
a Refuge and Relief in the Careſſes of thoſe 
fooliſh F latterers, who thereby undo what- 
ever the Parents endeavour to eſtabliſh, 
When the Father or Mother looks ſour on 
the Child, every body elſe ſhould put on 
the ſame Coldneſs to him, and no body 
give him Countenance till Forgiveneſs aſked, 
and a Reformation of his Fault has ſet him 
right again, and reſtored him to his for- 
mer Credit. If this were wi a" ob- 
ſerved, I gueſs there would be little Need of 
Blows or Chiding : Their own Eaſe and Sa- 
tisfaction would quickly teach Children to 
court Commendation, and avoid doing _ 
whic 
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which they found every body condemned, 
and they were ſure to ſuffer for, without 
being chid or beaten. This would teach 
them Modeſty and Shame; and they would 
quickly come to have a natural Abhorrence 
for that which they found made them ſlight- 
ed and neglected by every body. But how 
this Inconvenience from Servants is to be 
remedied, I muſt leave to Parents Care and 
Conſideration: Only I think it of great 
Importance, and that they are very happy, 
who can get diſcreet People about their Chit: 
aren.. 
F. 60. Frequent Beating or Chi- | 
ding is therefore carefully 10 be ban. 
avoided; becauſe this Sort of G. 14 
rection never produces any Good, farther 
than it ſerves to raiſe — and Abhor- 
rence of the Miſcarriage that brought it 
on them: And if the greateſt Part of the 
Trouble be not the Senſe that they have 
done amiſs, and the Apprehenſion that they 
have drawn on themſelves the juſt Diſplea- 
ſure of their beſt Friends, the Pain of Whip- 
ping will work but an imperfect Cure. It 
only patches up for the preſent, and ſkins 
it over, but reaches not to the Bottom of 
the Sore. Ingenuous Shame, and the Appre- 
henſions of Diſpleaſure, are the only true 
| Reſtraint. Theſe alone ought to hold the 
Reins, and keep the Child in Order. But 
corporal Puniſhments muſt neceſſarily loſe 
that Et, and wear out the Senſe of Shame, 


where 
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where they frequently return. Shame in 
Children has the ſame Place that Modeſty 
has in Women, which cannot be kept, and 
often tranſgreſſed againſt. And as to the 
Apprehenſion of Diſpleaſure in the Parents, 
that will come to be very inſignificant, if 
the Marks of that Diſpleaſure quickly ceaſe, 
and a few Blows fully expiate. Parents 
fhould well conſider what Faults in their 
Children are weighty enough to deſerve the 
Declaration of their Anger : But when their 
Diſpleaſure is once declared to a Degree 
that carries any Puniſhment with it, they 
ought not preſently to lay by the Severity 
of their Brows, but to reſtore their Children 
to their former Grace with ſome Difficulty, 
and delay a full Reconciliation, till their 
Conformity, and more than ordinary Merit, 
make good their Amendment. If this be 
not ſo ordered, Puniſbment will, by Famili- 
arity, become a mere Thing of Courſe, and loſe 
all its Influence; offending, being chaſtiſed, 
and then forgiven, will be thought as natu- 
ral and neceſſary as Noon, Night, and Morn- 
ing, following one another. 
F. 61. Concerning Reputation 
Keputa- I ſhall only remark this one Thing 
. more of it, that though it be not 
the true Principle and Meaſure of Virtue, 
(for that is the Knowledge of a Man's 
Duty, and the Satisfaction it is to obey his 
Maker, in following the Dictates of that 
Light God has given him, with the 2 
121707 0 
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of Acceptation and Reward) yet it is that 
which comes neareſt to it: And being the 
Teſtimony and Applauſe that other Peoples 
Reaſon, as it were by a common Conſent, 
gives to virtuous and well- ordered Actions, 
it is the proper Guide and Encouragement 
of Children, till they grow able to judge for 
themſelves, and to find what is right by their 
own Reaſon. . + Your 3 
F. 62. This Conſideration may direct 
Parents how to manage themſelves in re- 
proving and commending their Children. 
The Rebukes and Chiding, which their 
Faults will ſometimes make hardly to be 
avoided, ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, 
and unpaſſionate Words, but alſo alone and 
in private: But the Commendations Chil- 
dren deſerve, they ſhould receive before 
others. This doubles the Reward, by ſpread- 
ing their Praiſe ; but the Backwardneſs Pa- 
rents ſhew in divulging their Faults will 
make them ſet a greater Value on their Cre- 
dit themſelves, and teach them to be the 
more careful to preſerve the good Opinion. of 
others, whilſt they think they have it: But 
when, being expoſed to Shame, by publiſh- 
ing their Miſcarriages, they give it up for 
loſt, that Check upon them is taken off, 
and they will be the leſs careful to preſerve 
others good Thoughts of them, the more 
they ſuſpect that their Reputation with them 
already blemiſned. 8 


§. 63. But 
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$. 63. But if a right Courſe be taken 
with Children, there will not be ſo much 
Need of the Application of the common Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, as we imagined, and 
as the general * has eſtabliſhed. For 
„„ all their innocent Folly, Playing, 
95 wi and childiſ Actions, = to be 2 
| perfetily free and unreſtrained, as 
far as they can conſiſt with the Reſpect 
due to thoſe that are preſent ; and that with 
the greateſt Allowance. If theſe Faults of 
their Age, rather than of the Children them- 
ſelves, were, as they ſhould be, left only 
to Time and Imitation, and riper Years to 
cure, Children would eſcape a great deal 
of miſapplied and uſeleſs Correction, which 
either fails to over-power the natural Diſ- 
poſition of their Childhood, and fo, by an 
ineffectual Familiarity, makes Correction in 
other neceſſary Caſes of lefs Uſe; or elle, 
if it be of Force to reſtrain the natural 
Gaiety of that Age, it ſerves only to ſpoil 
the Temper both of Body and Mind. If 
the Noiſe or Buſtle of their Play prove 
at any Time inconvenient, or unſuitable to 
the Place or Company they are in, (which 
can only be where their Parents are) a Look 
or a Word from the Father or Mother, if 
they have eſtabliſhed the Authority they 
ſhould, will be enough either to remove or 
quiet them for that Time. But this game- 
ſome Humour, which is wiſely adapted by 
Nature to their Age and Temper, * 
| rather 
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rather be encouraged, to keep up their Spi- 
rits, and improve their Strength and Health, 
than curbed or reſtrained; and the chief Art 
is to make all, that they have to do, _—_ 
and Play too. 

$. 64. And here give me Leave 
to take Notice of one Thing I Rules. 
think a Fault in the ordinary Me- 
thod of Education; and that is, the Charge- 
ing of Childrens Memories, upon all Oc- 
caſions, with Rules and Precepts, which they 
often do not underſtand, and conſtantly as 
ſoon forget as given. If it be ſome Ac- 
tion you would have done, or done other- 
wiſe, whenever they forget, or do it auk- 
wardly, make them do it over and over 
again, till they are perfect; whereby you 
will get theſe two Advantages. Firft, To 
ſee whether it be an Action they can do, or 
is fit to be expected of them: For ſome- 
times Children are bid to do Things, which, 
upon Tryal, they are found not able to do, 
and had need be taught and exerciſed in, be- 
fore they are required to do them. But it 1s 
much eaſier for a Tutor to command, than 
to teach. Secondiy, Another Thing got by 
it, will be this, that by repeating the ſame 
Action, till it be grown habitual in them, 
the Performance will not depend on Me- 
mory or Reflection, the Concomitant of 
Prudence and Age, and not of Childhood, 
but will be natural in them. Thus bowing 
to a Gentleman when he ſalutes him, and 


look - 
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looking in his Face when he ſpeaks to him, 
is by conſtant Uſe as natural to a well-bred 
Man, as breathing; it requires no Thought, 

no Reflection. Having this Way cured in 
your Child any Fault, it is cured for ever : 
And thus, one by one, you may weed 
them out all, and plant what Habits you 
pleaſe. 

$. 65. I have ſeen Parents ſo heap Rules 
on their Children, that it was impoſſible for 
the poor little Ones to remember a tenth 
Part of them, much leſs to obſerve them. 
However, they were either by Words or 
Blows corrected for the Breach of thoſe mul- 
tiplied, and often very impertinent Precepts. 
Whence it naturally followed, that the Chil- 
dren minded not what was ſaid to them, when 
it was evident to them, that no Attention 
they were capable of was ſufficient to preſerve 
them from Tranſgreſſion, and the Rebukes 
which followed it. 

Let therefore your Rules to your Son be as 
few as is poſſible, and rather fewer than more 
than ſeem abſolutely neceſſary. For if you 
burden him with many Rules, one of theſe 
two Things muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
either he muſt be very often puniſhed, which 
will be of ill Conſequence, by making Pu- 
niſhment too frequent and familiar; or elſe 
you mult let the Tranſgreſſions of ſome of 
your Rules go unpuniſhed, whereby they 
will, of . gow nnr e and your 

f Authority 
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Authority become cheap to him. Make 
but few Laws, but ſee they be well obſerved, 
when once. made. Few Years require but 
few Laws, and as his Age increaſes, when 
one Rule is by Practice well neten, you 
may add another. 

$. 66. But, pray comenaber, Cbildren ave 
not to be taught by Rules, which will be al- 
ways ſlipping out of their Memories. What 


Tat 


you think neceſſary for them to do, _ 


in them by an indiſpenſible Practice, 
often as the Occaſion returns; and, if it Os 
poſſible, make Occaſions. This 


wall beget Habits in them, which, Habits - 


being once eſtabliſhed, operate of - 


themſelves eaſily and naturally, Tk | 


the Aſſiſtance of the Memory. But here 
let me give two Cautions, 1. The one is, 
that you keep them to the Practice of What 
you would have grow into a Habit in them, 


by kind Words, and gentle Admonitions, 


rather as minding them of what they for- 
get, than by harſh Rebukes and Chiding, as 
if they were wilfully guilty. 2. Another 
Thing. you are to take Care of, is, not to 


endeavour to ſettle too many Habits at one 


leaſt, by Variety you confound them, and 
ſo perfect none. When conſtant Cuſtom has 
made any one T hing eaſy and natural to them, 
and they practiſe it without RO 9 2 
* en en * ae | 1447 Sv150 
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This Method of teaching Chil- 
Pra dren by a repeated Praftice, and 
| the ſame Action done over and 
over again, under the Eye and Direction of 
the Tutor, till they have got the Habit of 
doing it well, and not by relying on Rules 
truſted to their Memories, has ſo many Ad- 
vantages, which Way ſoever we conſider it, 
that I cannot but wonder (if ill Cuſtoms 
could be wondered at in any Thing) how 
it could poſſibly be ſo much neglected. [ 
mall name one more that comes now in my 
Way. By this Method we ſhall ſee, whe- 
ther what is required of him be adapted to 
his Capacity, and any Way ſuited to the 
Child's natural Genius and Conſtitution; 
for that too muſt be conſidered in a right 
Education. We muſt not hope wholely to 
change their original Tempers, nor make 
the Gay penſive and grave, nor the Melan- 
_clioly-ſportive, without ſpoiling them. God 
has ſtampt certain Characters upon Mens 
Minds, which, like their Shapes, may per- 
-- haps be a little mended, but can hardly be 
totally altered, and transformed into the 
contrary, 
He, ene that is about Children, 
tould well ſtudy their Nature and Apti- 
rudes, and ſee, by often Trials, what Turn 


they eaſily take, and what becomes them : 


Obſerve what their native Stock is, how it 
may be improved, and what it is fit for: 
He ſhould conſider what they want, = 
ther 
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ther they be capable of having it wrought 
into them by Induſtry, and incorporated 
there by Practice; and whether it be worth 


while to endeavour it. For, in many Caſes, 


all that we can do, or ſhould aim at, is, to 
make the beſt of what Nature has given, to 
prevent the Vices and Faults to which ſuch 
a Conſtitution is moft inclined, and give it 
all the Advantages it is capable of, Eve 

one's natural Genius ſhould be carried as 
far as it could; but, to attempt the putting 
another upon him, will be but Labour in 
vain ; and what is fo plaſtered on, will, at 
beſt ſit but untowardly, and have always 
hanging to it the Ungracefulneſs of Con- 

ſtraint and Affectation. 5 
Affellation is not, I confeſs, an 
early Fault of Childhood, or the 
Product of untaught Nature. It is 
of that Sort of Weeds which grow not in the 
wild uncultivated Waſte, but in Garden-Plots, 


Aﬀeta- 
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under the negligent Hand, or unſkilful Care 


of a Gardener. Management and Inſtruc- 
tion, and ſome Senſe of the Neceſſity of Breed- 
Ss are requiſite to make any one capable 
of Affektation, which endeavours to correct 
natural Defects, and has always the laud- 
able Aim of Pleaſing, though it always miſſes 
it; and the more it labours to put on 
Gracefulneſs, the farther it is from it. For 
this Reaſon, it is the more carefully to be 
watched, becauſe it is the proper Fault of 
Education : A perverted Education indeed, 

1 bur 
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but ſuch. as young People often fall into, 
either by their own Miſtake, or the ill Con. 
duct of thoſe obout, them. 
e that will examine wherein that Grace- 
fulneſs lies, which always pleaſes, will find 
it ariſes from that natural Coherence, which 
e between the Thing done, and ſuch 
a Temper of Mind, as — but be ap- 
roved of, as ſuitable to the Occaſion. We 
ben but. be pleaſed with an human, 
friendly, civil Temper, wherever we meet 
with it. A Mind free, and Maſter of it- 
ſelf, and all its Actions, not low. and nar- 
row, not haughty and inſolent, not ble- 
miſhed with any great Defect, is what 
every one is taken with, The Actions, which 
naturally flow from | ſuch a well-formed 
Mind, -pleaſe us allo, as the genuine Marks 
of it; and, being, as it. were, natural Ema- 
nations from 5 Spirit and Dippoſition 
within, cannot but be eafy and unconſtrained. 
This ſeems to me to be that Beauty which 
ſhines through ſome Men's Actions, ſets off 
all that, they do, and takes 2 they Ame 
near; When, by. a conſtant Practice, they 
have faſhioned their Carriage, and made 
all thoſe little Expreſſions of Civility and 
Reſpect, which Nature or Cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſhed in e een, ſo eaſy to them- 
1 that, t ey 15 not artificial or ſtu- 
b 50 yt men from aSweetneſs 
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On the other Side, Afe#ation is an awk- 


ward and forced Imitation of what ſhould 
be genuine and eaſy, wanting the Beauty 


that accompanies what is natural; becauſe 
there is always a Diſagreement between 
the outward Action, and the ** with- 
in, one of theſe two Ways: 1. Either 
when a Man would ourwArdly' put on 
a Diſpoſition of Mind, which then he 
really has not, but endeavours, by a forced 


Carriage, to make Shew ef ;' yet ſo, that 


the Conftraint he is under covers itſelf. 
And thus Men affect ſometimes to appear 


tad, merry, or kind, when, in Teen, * 


are not ſo. © 
2. The other is, when they ch not en- 
deavour to make Shew of Diſpoſitions or 


Mind which they have not, but to expreſs 
thofe they have by a Carriage not ſuited 


to them: And ſuch in Converſation are all 
conſtrained Motions, Actions, Words, or 
Looks, which, though deſigned to ſhew 
either their Reſpect or Civility to the Com- 
pany, or their Satisfaction and Eaſineſs in 
it, are not yet natural nor genuine Marks of 
the one or the other, but rather of ſome 
Defect or Miſtake within. Imitation of 
others, without - diſcerning what is graceful 
in them, or what is peculiar to their Cha- 
racters, often makes a great Part of this: 
But Afe#ation of all Kinds, whenceſoever 
it proceeds, is always offenſive; becauſe we 
W hate whatever is counterfeit, and 
C 3 con- 
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condemn thoſe who have nothing better to 
recommend themſelves by. | 
Plain and rough Nature, left to itſelf, 
is much better than an artificial Ungrace- 
fulneſs, and ſuch ſtudied Ways of being ill- 
faſhioned. The Want of an Accompliſh- 
ment, or ſome Defect in our Behaviour, com- 
ing ſhort of the utmoſt Gracefulneſs, often 
eſcapes Obſervation and Cenſure. But A- 
fellation in any Part of our Carriage is light- 
ing up a Candle to our Deſects, and never 
fails to make us be taken Notice of, either 
as wanting Senſe, or wanting Sincerity. 
This Governors ought the more diligent- 
ly to look after, becauſe, as I above ob- 
ſerved, it is an acquired Uglineſs, owing to 
miſtaken Education, few being guilty of it, 
but thoſe who pretend to Breeding, and 
would not be thought ignorant of what 
is faſhionable and becoming in Converſa- 
tion; and, if I miſtake not, it has often 
its Riſe from the lazy Admonitions of thoſe 
who give Rules, and propoſe Examples, with- 
out joining Practice with their Inſtructions, 
and making their Pupils repeat the Action 
in their Sight, that they may correct what 
is indecent or conſtrained in it, till it be 
perfected into an habitual and becoming 
Eaſineſs. | f 1 „ 
5p. 67. Manners, as they call it, 
Mannern. about which Children are ſo of- 
+ >. ten perplexed, and have ſo many 
goodly Exhortations made them by * 
5 1 wiſe 
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wiſe Maids and Governeſſes, I think, are 


rather to be learnt by Example, than Rules; 


and then Children, if kept out of ill Com- 

any, will take a Pride to behave them- 
ſelves prettily, after the Faſhion of others, 
perceiving themſelves eſteemed and com- 
mended for it. But if, by a little Negligence 


in this Part, the Boy ſnould not put off his 


Hat, nor make Legs very gracefully, a 
Dancing - maſter will cure that Defe&, and 
wipe off all that Plainneſs of Nature, . which 
the a-la-mode People call Clowniſhneſs:: 
And, ſince nothing appears to me to give 
Children ſo much becoming Confidence and 
Behaviour, and fo to raiſe them to the Con- 
verſation of thoſe above their Age, 

as Dancing, I think they ſhould : Dancing. 


be taught to dance as-ſoonas they 


are capable of learning it. For, though this 
conſiſts only in outward Gracefulneſs of Me- 
tion, yet, I know not how, it gives Children 
manly Thoughts and Carriage, more than 
any Thing. But otherwiſe I would not have 
little Children much tormented about Punce *' 


tilio's, or Niceties of Breeding. 


Never trouble yourſelf about thoſe Faults 
in them, which you know Age will cure: 
And therefore Want of well-faſhioned Civi- 
lity in the Carriage, whilſt Civility is not 
wanting in the Mind, (for there you muft 
take Care to plant it early) ſhould be the 


Parents leaſt Care, whilſt they are young. 
If his tender Mind be filled with a Vene- 
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ration for his Parents and Teachers, which 
conſiſts in Love and Eſteem, and a Fear to 
offend them; and with Re/pe# and Good-Will 
to all People; that Reſpe& will of itſelf 
teach thoſe Ways of exprefling it, which 
he obſerves moſt acceptable. Be ſure to 
keep up in him the Principles of Good Na- 
ture and Kindneſs; make them as habitual 
as you can, by Credit and Commendation, 
and the good Things accompanying that 
State: And, when they have taken Root 
in his Mind, and are ſettled there by a 
continued Practice, fear not; the Orna- 
ments of Converſation, and the Outſide of 
"faſhionable Manners, will come in their due 
Time; if, when they are removed out of 
1 their Maid's Care, they are put into the 
i _ Ae of a well-bred Man to be their Go- 


ne” Ts 
A Whilſt they are very young, any Care- 
elne is to be born with in Children, that 
carries not with it the Marks of Pride or 
II- Nature; but thoſe, whenever they ap- 
pear in any Action, are to be corrected im- 
mediately, by the Ways above- mentioned. 
What I have ſaid concerning Manners, I 
would not have ſo underſtood, as if I meant, 
that thoſe who have the Judgement to do it, 
mould not (gently faſhion the Motions and 
Carriage of Children, when they are very 
"young. It would be of great Advantage, 
ther had People about them from their 
beigg firſt able to go, that had the Skill, 
$06) £4% | | K and 
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and would take the right Way to do it. 
That which I complain of, is, the wrong 
Courſe that is uſually taken in this Matter. 


Children, who were never taught any ſuch 
Thing as Behaviour, are often (eſpecially 


when Strangers are preſent) chid for hav- 
ing ſome Way or other failed in Good 
Manners, and have thereupon Reproofs and 
Precepts heaped upon them, concerning put- 
ting off their Hats, or making of Legs, 
Sc. Though in this, thoſe concerned pre- 
tend to corre& the Child, yet, in Truth, 
for the moſt Part, it is but to cover their 
own Shame; and they lay the Blame on 
the poor little Ones, ſometimes paſſionate- 


ly enough to divert it from themſelves, for 


fear the By-ſtanders ſhould impute to their 
want of Care and Skill, the Child's ill Be- 

For, as for the Children themſelves, they 
are never one Jot bettered by ſuch occa- 
ſional Lectures. They at other Times ſhould 
be ſhewn what to do, and, by reiterated Ac- 
tions, be faſhioned before-hand into the 
Practice of what is fit and becoming, and 
not told and talked to do upon the Spot, 
of what they have never been accuſtomed, 
nor know how to do as they ſhould. To 
hare and rate them thus at every Turn, is 
not to teach them, but to vex and torment. 
them to no Purpoſe. They ſhould. be ler 
alone, rather than chid for a Fault, which is 
none of theirs, nor is in their Power to mend 
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for ſpeaking to. And it were much better 
their natural childiſh Negligence or Plain- 
neſs ſhould be left to the Care of riper Years, 
than that they ſhould frequently have Re- 
bukes miſplaced upon them, which neither 
do, nor can give them graceful Motions. 
If their Minds are well-diſpoſed, and prin- 
cipled with inward Civility, a great Part of 
the Roughneſs, which ſticks to the Out- 
ſide for Want of better Teaching, Time and 
Obſervation will rub off, as they grow up, 
if they are bred in good Company; but, if 
in ill, all the Rules in the World, all the 
Correction imaginable, will not be able to 
poliſh them. For you muſt-take this for a 
certain Truth, that let them have what In- 
ſtructions you will, and ever ſo learned Lec- 
tures of Breeding daily inculcated into them, 
that which will moſt influence their Car- 
Triage, . will be the Company they converſe 
with, and the Faſhion of thoſe about them. 
Children (nay, and Men too) do moſt by 
Example. We are all a Sort of Camelions, 
that ſtill take a Tincture from Things near 
us; nor is it to be wondered at in Children, 
who better underſtand what they ſee, than 
what they hear. „ 

. §. 68. I mentioned about dne 
Company. great Miſchief that eame by Ser- 

yy vants to Children, when by their 


Flatteries they take off the Edge and Force 
of the Parents Rebukes, and fo leſſen their 


Authority, And here is another great In- 
3 con- 


3 — 
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convenience which Children receive from the 
ill Examples which they meet with amongſt 
the meaner Servants, 

They are wholely, if poſſible, to be kept 
from ſuch Converſation ; for the Contagion 
of theſe ill Precedents, both in Civility and 
| Virtue, horribly infects Children, as often as 

they come within Reach of it. They fre- 
quently learn from unbred oy debauched Ser- 
vants, ſuch Language, untowardly Tricks 
and Vices, as otherwiſe they poſſibly would 
be ignorant of all their Lives. 

$. 69. It is a hard Matter wholely to pre- 
vent this Miſchief, You will have very 
good Luck, if you never have a clownifh | 
or vicious Servant, and if from them your 
Children never get any Infection: But yet, 
as much muſt be done towards it as can be, 
and the Children kept as much as may be 
* in the Company of their Parents, and thoſe 
to whoſe Cars they are committed. To 
this Purpoſe, their being in their Preſence 
ſhould be made eaſy to them; they ſhould 
be allowed the Liberties and Freedom fuit- 


| able to their Ages, and not be held under un--- 
| neceſſary Reſtraints, when in their Parents 
or Governors Sight. If it be a Priſon to. 


* How much the Rom ans thought the Education nf 
their Children a  Bufineſs that properly belonged to ite 
Parents themſelves, fee in Suetonius Auguſt. $e#. 64. 
Plutarch, in Fita Catonis Cen/oric. Diodorus Sicalus, _ 


N J. 2. cap. 3. 
. chem, | 
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— it is no Wonder they ſhould not like 
They muſt not be hindered from being 
Children, or from playing, or doing as 
Children, but from doing ill ; all other Li- 
berty is to be allowed them. Next, to make 
them in Love with the Company of their Pa- 
rents, they ſhould receive all their good 
Things there, and from their Hands. The 
Servants ſhould be hindered from making 
court to them, by giving them ſtrong Drink, 
Wine, Fruit, Play-Things, and other ſuch 
Matters, which may make them in Love 
with their Converſation. ' 
$. 70. Having naked Gange, 
Compary I am almoſt ready to throw a- 
way my Pen, and trouble you no 
farther on this Subject: For ſince that does 
more than all Precepts, Rules, and Inſtruc- 
tions, methinks 1t 1s almoſt wholely in vain 
to make a long Diſcourſe of other Things, 
and to talk of that almoſt to no Purpoſe. 
For you will be ready to ſay, What ſhall 
I do with my Son? If I keep him always 
at home, he will be in Danger to be my 
young Maſter ; and, if I ſend him abroad, 
how 1s it poſſible to keep him from the 
Contagion of Rudeneſs and Vice, which is 
every where ſo in Faſhion ? In my Houſe 
he will perhaps be more innocent, but more 
ignorant too of the World. Wanting there 
Change of Company, and being uſed con- 
ſtantly to the ſame Faces, he will, TR 
S 
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he come abroad, be a ſheepiſh or conceited 
Creature. N | 5 

I confeſs, both Sides have their Inconve- 
niences. Being abroad, it is true, will make 
him bolder, and better able to buſtle and 

ſhift amongſt Boys of his own Age; and the 
Emulation of School-fellows often puts Life 
and Induſtry into young Lads. But, till 
you can find a School, wherein it is poſſible 
for the Maſter to look after the Manners 
of his Scholars, and can ſhew as great 
Effects of his Care of forming their Minds 
to Virtue, and their Carriage to Good Breed- 


ing, as of forming their Tongues to the 


learned Languages, you muſt confeſs, that 
you have a ſtrange Value for Words, when 
preferring the Languages of the antient 
Greeks and Romans, to that which made them 
ſuch brave Men, you think it worth while 
to hazard your Son's Innocence and Vir- 
tue, for a little Greek and Latin. For, as 
for that Boldneſs and Spirit which Lads 
get amongſt their Play-fellows at School, 
it has ordinarily ſuch a Mixture of Rude- 
neſs and ill- turned Confidence, that thoſe 
miſbecoming and diſingenuous Ways of 
ſhifting in the World muſt be unlearnt, and 
all the Tin&ure waſhed out again, to make 
Way for better Principles, and ſuch Man- 
ners, as make a truely-worthy Man. He 
that conſiders how diametrically oppoſite 
the Skill of living well, and managing, as 
a Man ſhould-do, his Affairs in the World, 
ms 4 18 
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is to that Malapertneſs, Tricking, or Vio- 


tence learnt amongſt School-Boys, will think 
the Faults of a privater Education infinite- 
ly to be preferred to ſuch Improvements, 
and will take Care to preſerve his Child's 
Innocence and Modeſty at home, as bein 
nearer of Kin, and more in the Way of thoſe 
Qualities which make an uſeful and able 
Man. Nor does any one find, or ſo much 
as ſuſpect, that that Retirement and Baſh- 
fulneſs, which their Daughters are brought 
up in, makes them leſs knowing or leſs able 
Women. Converſation, when they come 
into the World, ſoon gives them a becoming 
Aſſurance; and whatſoever, beyond that, 
there is of rough and boiſterous, may in Men 
be very well ſpared too; for Courage and 


Steadineſs, as I take it, he not in Rough- 
neſs and Ill- breeding. | | 
VPairtue is harder to be got than a Know- 


ledge of the World ; and if loſt, in a young 
Man, is ſeldom recovered. \Sheepiſhneſs and 
Ignorance of the World, the Faults impu- 
ted to a private Education, are neither the 
neceſſary Conſequences of being bred at 
home; nor, if they were, are they incur- 
able Evils. Vice is the more ſtubborn, as 
well as the more dangerous Evil of the two ; 
and therefore, in the firſt place, to be fen- 
ced againſt. If that ſheepiſh Softneſs, which 
often enervates thoſe who are bredlike Fond- 
lings at home, be carefully to be avoided, 
it is principally ſo for Vittue's Sake; oor 

3 fear 
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fear leſt ſuch a yielding Temper ſhould be 
too ſuſceptible of vicious Impreſſions, and 
expoſe the Novice too eaſily to be corrupt- 
ed. A young Man, before he leaves S 
Shelter of his Father's Houſe, and the Guard 
of a Tutor, ſhould be fortified with Refo- 
lation, and made acquainted with Men, to 
ſecure his Virtues, leſt he ſhould be led in- 
to ſome ruinous Courſe, or fatal Precipice, 
before he is ſufficiently acquainted with the 
Dangers of Converſation, and has Steadi- 
neſs enough not to yield to every Tempta- 
tion. Were it not for this, a young Man's 
Baſhfulneſs, and Ignorance in the World, 
would not ſo much need an early Care. 
Converſation would cure it in a great Mea- 
fure ; or, if that will not do it early enough, 
it is only a ſtronger Reaſon for a good Tu- 
tor at home. For if Pains be to be taken to 
give him a manly Air and Aſſurance be- 
times, 1t is chiefly as a Fence to his Virtue 
when he goes into the World under his own 
— .--f- 5-5 3 
It is prepoſterous therefore to ſacrifice his 
Innocency to the attaining of Confidence, 
and ſome little Skill of buſtling for himſelf 
among others, by his Converſation with ill- 
bred and vicious Boys; when the chief Uſe 
of that Sturdineſs, and ſtanding upon his 
own Legs, is only for the Preſervation of 
his Virtue. For, if Confidence or Cunning 
come once to mix with Vice, and ſupport 
his Miſcarriages, he is only the ſurer loſt 3 
. 8 an 
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and you muſt undo again, and ſtrip him 
of that he has got from his Companions, or 
give him up to Ruin. Boys will unavoid- 
ably be taught Aſſurance by Converfation 
with Men, when they are brought into it; 
and that is Time enough. Modeſty and 
Submiſſion, till then, better fits them for 
Inſtruction ; and therefore there needs not 
any great Care to ſtock them with Confi- 
dence before- hand. That which requires 
moſt Time, Pains, and Aſſiduity, is, to 
work into them the Principles and Practice 
of Virtue and Good-Breeding. This is the 
Seaſoning they ſhould be prepared with, fo 


as not eaſily to be got out again. This they 


had need to be well provided with; for Con- 
verſation, when they come into the World, 
will add to their Knowledge and Affurance; 
but be too apt to take from their Virtue ; 
which therefore they ought to be plentifully 
ſtored with, and have the Tincture ſunk deep 
me mem: 65 | | 
How they ſhould be fitted for Converſa- 
tion, and entered into the World, when they 


are ripe for it, we ſhall conſider in another 


Place. But how any one's being put into a 
mixed Herd of unruly Boys, and there 
learning to wrangle at Trap, or rook at 
Span-farthing, fits him for civil Converſa- 
tion or Buſineſs, I do not ſee. And what 
Quahries are ordinarily to be got from ſuch 


a Troop of Play-fellows as Schools uſually 


aſſemble together from Parents of all 
A | Kinds, 
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Kinds, that a Father ſhould ſo much covet, 
is hard to divine. I am ſure, he, who is 
able to be at the Charge of a Tutor at 
home, may there give his Son a more gen- 
teel Carriage, more manly Thoughts, and 
a Senſe of what is worthy and becoming, 
with a greater Proficiency in Learning into 
the Bargain, and ripen him up ſooner into 
a Man, than any at School can do. Not 
that I blame the Schoolmaſter in this, or 
think it to be laid to his Charge. The Dif- 
ference is great between two or three Pupils 
- 1 oa Houfe, and three or four Score 
Boys lod ged up and down: For, let the Mal- 
ter*s Induſtry. Ans Skill be never ſo great, 
it is impoſſible he ſhould have fifty or an 
hundred Scholars under his Eye, any longer 
than they are in the School together: Nor 
can it be expected, that he ſhould inſtruct 
them ſucceſsfully. in any Thing but their 
Books; the forming of their Minds and 
Manners requiring a conſtant Attention, 
and particular Application to every ſingle 
Boy, which is impoſſible in a numerous 
Flock, and would be wholely in vain (could 
he have Time to ſtudy and correct every 
one's particular Defects, and wrong Inclina- 


tions) when the Lad was to be left to him- 


ſelf, or the prevailing Infection of his Fel- 
lows, the greateſt Part of che four and twenty 
But Fathers obſerving; that Forrune · is 
often moſt — courted by bold and 


buſtling 
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buſtling Men, are glad to ſee their Sons 
port and fraward betimes ; take it for an 
appy Omen, that they will be thriving 
Men, and look on the Tricks they play their 
School-fellows, or learn from them, as a 
Proficiency in the Art of Living, and ma- 
king their Way through the World. But 
I muſt take the Liberty to ſay, that he 
that lays the Foundation of his Son's For- 
tune in Virtue and Good Breeding, takes 
the only ſure and warrantable Way. And 
it is not the Waggeries or Cheats practiſed 
amongſt School- boys; it is not their Rough- 
neſs one to another, nor the well-laid Plots 
of robbing an Orchard together, that make 
an able Man; but the Principles of Juſtice, 
Generoſity, and Sobriety, joined with Ob- 
ſervation and Induſtry ;. Qualities which I 
judge School-boys do not learn much of one 
Another. And if a young Gentleman, bred 
at home, be not taught more of them than 
ke could learn at School, his Father has 
made a very ill Choice- of a Tutor. Take 
a a Boy from the Top of a Grammar-School, 
and one of the ſame Age, bred as he ſhould 
4 in his Father's Family, and bring them 
Company together, and then ſee 
| of the two will have the more man- 
hy oh clas and addreſs himſelf with the 
more becoming Aſſurance to Strangers. 
Here I imagine the School- boys Confidence 
Will either fail or diſcredit . and, if it 
be ſuch as fits him only for the Converſa- 
tion 
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tion of Boys, he had better be without 
It. 

Vice, if we may believe the general Com- 
plaint, ripens ſo faft now-a-days, and runs 
up to Seed fo early in young People, that 
it is impoſſible to keep a Lad from the ſpread- 
ing Contagion, if you will venture him 
abroad in the Herd, and truſt to Chance or 
his own Inclination for the Choice of his 
Company at School. By what Fate Vice has 
ſo thriven amongſt us theſe few Years paſt, 
and by what Hands 1t has been nurſed up 
into ſo uncontrouled a Dominion, I ſhall 
leave to others to enquire. I wiſh, that 

_ thoſe who complain of the great Decay of 
_ Chriſtian Piety and Virtue every where, 
and of Learning and acquired Improvemetits 
in the Gentry. of this Generation, would 
conſider how to retrieve them in the next. 
This I am ſure, that if the Foundation of 
it be not laid in the Education and Prin- 
cipling of the Youth, all other Endeavours 
will be in vain. And if the Innocence, So- 
briety, and Induſtry of thoſe who are com- 
ing up, be not taken Care of and pre- 
ſerved, it will be ridiculous to expect, that 
thoſe who are to ſucceed next on the Stage, 
. ſhould abound in that Virtue, Ability, and 
Learning, which has hitherto made Eng- 
land conſiderable in the World: I was ga- 
ing to add Courage too, though it has been 
looked on as the natural Inheritance of Eng- 
lifomen, What has been talked of _ 
| | | ate 
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late Actions at Sea, of a Kind unknown to 
our Anceſtors, gives me Occaſion to ſay, 
that Debauchery ſinks the Courage of Men; 

and, when Diſſoluteneſs has eaten out the 


Senſe of true Honour, Bravery ſeldom ſtays 


long after it. And I think it impoſſible 
to find an Inſtance of any Nation, how- 
ever renowned for their Valour, who ever 
kept their Credit in Arms, or made them- 


ſelves redoutable amongſt their Neighbours, 


after Corruption had once broke through, 
and diſſolved the Reſtraint of Diſcipline, and 


Vice was grown to ſuch a Head, that it 


durſt ſhew itſelf barefaced, without being out 
of Countenance. *t 
At is Vt chen, Arect Virtue, 
2 which is the hard and valuable 


t 


bon Part to be aimed at in Education, 


and not a forward Pertneſs, or any little 
Arts of Shifting. All other Conſiderations 


and Accompliſhments ſhould give Way and 
be poſtponed to this. This is the ſolid and 
dub tanta Good, which Tutors | ſhould not 
only read Lectures and talk of, but the 
Labour and Art of Education ſhould furniſh 
*the Mind with, and faſten there, and never 
ceaſe till the young Man has a'true Reliſh of 
it, and placed his Strength, his oy, and 


is Pleaſure in it! 
The more this: Advances; ake 
; oy 7 eier Way will be made for 


cen Accompliſhments; in their 
7 urns, For he that is brought to ſubmit 


co 
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to Virtue, will not be refractory, or reſty 
in any Thing that becomes him ; and there- 
fore I cannot but prefer Breeding of a young 
Gentleman at home in his Father's Sight, 
under a good Governor, as much the beſt 
and ſafeſt Way to this great and main End 
of Education, when it can be had, and is or- 
dered as it ſhould be. Gentlemen's Houſes 
are {ſeldom without Variety of Company: 
They ſhould uſe their Sons to all the ſtrange 
Faces that come there, and engage them 
in Converſation with Men of Parts and 
Breeding, as ſoon as they are capable 
of it. And why thoſe who live in the 
Country ſhould not take them with them, 
when they make Viſits of Civility to their 
Neighbours, I know not. This 1 am ſure, 
a Father that breeds his Son at home, has 
the Opportunity to have him more in his 
own Company, and there give him what 
Encouragement he thinks fit; and can keep 
him better from the Taint of Servants, and 
the meaner Sort of People, than is poſſible 
to be done abroad. But what ſhall be re- 
ſolved in the Caſe, muſt, in great Meaſure, 
be left to the Parents, to be determined by 
their Circumſtances and Conveniences; only 
I think it the worſt Sort of good Huſ- 
bandry, for a Father not to ſtrain himſelf 
a little for his Son's: Breeding; which, let 
his Condition be what it will, is the beſt 
Portion he can leave him. But if, after 
all, it ſhall be thought by ſome, Th ＋ 
2 reed- 
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Breeding at home has too little Company, 
and that at ordinary Schools, not ſuch as it 
ſnould be for a young Gentleman, I think 


there might be Ways found out to avoid 


the Inconveniences on the one Side and the 
other. ; 9008 21402 12; „ 

§. 71. Having under Conſideration how 
great the Influence of Company is, and how 
prone we are all, eſpecially Children, to Imi- 


tation, I muſt here take the Liberty to 


mind Parents of this one Thing, vir. That 
he that will have his Son have a Reſpect for 
him, and his Orders, muſt himſelf have a 
great Reverence for his Son: Max- 
Example. ima debetur Pueris Reverentia. You 
mmuſt do nothing before him, which 


you would not have him imitate. If any 


Thing eſcape you, which you would have 
paſs for a Fault in him, he will be ſure to 
ſhelter himſelf under your Example, and 
ſhelter himſelf ſo as that it will not be 


eaſy to come at him, to correct it in him 


the right Way. If you puniſh him for 
what he ſees you practiſe yourſelf, he will 


not think that Severity to proceed from Kind- 


neſs. in you, or Carefulneis to amend a Fault 
in him; but will be apt to interpret it, the 
Peeviſhneſs and arbitrary Iimperiouſneſs of a 


Father, who, without any Ground for it, 


would deny his Son the Liberty and Plea- 
ſures he takes himſelf. Or, if you aſſume 
to yourſelf the Liberty you have taken, 


as a Privelege belonging to riper Years, 
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to which a Child muſt not aſpire, you do 
but add new Force to your Example, and 
recommend the Action the more powerfully 
to him. For you muſt always remember, 
that Children affect to be Men earlier than 
is thought; and they love Breeches, not for 
their Cut or Eaſe, but becauſe the having 
them is a Mark or Step towards Manhood. 
What I ſay of the Father's Carriage before 
his Children, muſt extend itſelf to all thoſe 
who have any Authority over them, or for 
whom he would have them have any Re- 
F. 72, But to return to the 45 
Bulineſs of Rewards and Puniſh- ne. 
ments. All the Actions of Child- n 
thneſs and unfaſhionable Carriage, and 
whatever Time and Age will of itſelf be 
ſure to reform, being (as I have ſaid) ex- 
empt from the Diſcipline of the Rod, there 
will not be ſo much need of beating Chil- 
dren, as is generally made Uſe of. To 
which, if we add learning to read, write, 
dance, foreign Language, &c. as under the 
ſame Privilege, there will be but very rare- 
ly any Occaſion for Blows or Force in an 
ingenuous Education. The right Way to 
teach them thoſe Things, is, to give them 
a Liking and Inclination to what you pro- 
poſe to them to be learned, and that will 
engage their Induſtry and Application. This 
I think no hard Matter to do, if Children 
be handled as they ſhould be, and the _ 
wards 
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wards and. Puniſhments above-mentioned be 
carefully applyed, and with them theſe few 
1 — obſerved in the Method of inſtructing 
them. 


8. 73. 1. None of the T hings, ; 


Taſte they are to learn, ſhould ever be 
made a Burthen to them, or im- 
poſed c on them as a Taſt., Whatever is ſo 
propoſed, preſently. becomes irkſome ; the 
Mind takes an Averſion to it, though before 
it were a Thing of Delight or Indifferency. 
Let a Child be but ordered to whip his Top 
at a certain Time every Day, whether he has 
or has not a Mind to it; let this be but 
required of him as a Duty, wherein he, muſt 
ſpend ſo many Hours Morning and After- 
noon, and ſee whether he wil not ſoon be 
weary of any Play at this Rate. Is. it not ſo 
with grown Men? What they do chearfully 
of themſelves, do they not preſently grow 
ſick of, and can no more endure, as ſoon as 
they find it is expected of them as a Duty? 
Children have as much a Mind to ſnew that 
they are free, that their own good Actions 
come from themſelves, that they are abſo- 
lute and independent, as any of the proudeſt 
of you grown Nan mn, of them as you 


pleaſe. „ 

§. 74. 2. As a Conſeq uence of 
. this, © they. ſhould, LILY be pu 
aaabout doing even thoſe Things 
le. have got an Inclination in them to, 


ut when, they have a Mind and Di/po- 


tion 
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tion to it. He that loves Reading, Writ- 
ing, Muſick, Sc. finds yet in himſelf cer- 
tain Seaſons wherein thoſe Things have 
no Reliſh to him; and if at that Time he 
forces himſelf to it, he only pothers and 
wearies himſelf to no Purpoſe. So it is with 
Children, This Change of Temper ſhould 
be carefully obſerved in them, and the fa- 
vourable Seaſons of Aptitude and Iuclination 
be heedfully laid hold of: And, if they 
are not often enough forward of themſelves, 
a good Diſpoſition ſhould be talked into 
them, before they be ſet upon any Thing. 
This, I think, no hard Matter for a dit- 
creet Tutor to do, who has ſtudied his 
PupiPs Temper, and will be at little Pains 
to fill his Head with ſuitable Ideas, ſucks 
as may make him in Love with the pre- 
ſent Buſineſs. By this Means, a great deal 
of Time and Tiring would be ſaved; for 
a Child will learn three times as much when 
he is in Tune, as he will, with double the 
Time and Pains, when he goes aukwardly, 
or is dragged unwillingly to it. If this 
were minded as it ſhould, Children might 
be permitted to weary themſelves with 
Flay, and yet have Time enough to learn 
what is ſuited to the Capacity of each Age. 
But no ſuch Thing is conſidered in the- 
ordinary Way of Education, nor can it 
well be. That rough Diſcipline of the Rod 
is built upon other Principles, has no At- 
traction in it, regards not what Humour 
E Chil- 
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Children are in, nor looks after favour- 
ble Seaſons of Inclination. And, indeed, it 
would be ridiculous, when Compulſion 
and. Blows have raiſed an Averſion in the 
Child to his Taſk, to expect he ſhould 
freely, of his own Accord, leave his Play, 
and with Pleaſure court the :Occafions of 
Learning ; whereas, were Matters ordered 
Tight, learning any Thing they ſhould be 
taught, might be made as much a Recre- 
ation to their Play, .as their Play is to 
their Learning: The Pains are equal on 
both Sides: Nor is it that which troubles 
them ; for they love to- be buſy, and the 
Change and Variety is that which, natu- 
rally delights them. The only Odds 1s in 
that which we call Play; they act at Li- 
berty, and employ their Pains (whereof 
you may obſerve them never ſparing) free. 
ly; but what they are to learn, is forced 
upon them; they are called, compelled, 
and driven to it. This is that, which at firſt 
Entrance balks and cools them; they want 
their Liberty: Get them but to aſk their 
Tutor to teach them, as they do often 
their Play-fellows, inſtead of his calling up- 
on them to learn, and they being ſatisfied, 
that they act as freely in this, as they do 
in other Things, they will go on with as 
much Pleaſure in it, and it will not dif- 
fer from their other Sports and Play. By 
theſe Ways, carefully purſued, a Child may 
| 5 
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be brought to deſire to be taught any Thing | 


you have a Mind he ſhould learn. The 
hardeſt Part, I confeſs, 1s with the firſt or 
eldeſt; but when once he is ſet right, 
it is eaſy by him to lead the reſt whither 


one will. „ : 
$. 75. Though it be paſt Doubt, that 

the fitteſt Time for Children to learn any 

Thing, is, when their Minds are in Tune, 


and well diſpoſed to it; when neither Flag- _ 


ging of Spirit, nor Intentneſs of Thought 
upon ſomething elſe, makes them aukward 
and averſe ; yet two Things are to be taken 
Care of, 1. That theſe Seaſons either 


not being warily obſerved, and laid hold 
on, as often as they return; or elſe, not re- 


turning as often as they ſhould, the Im- 
provement of the Child be not thereby neg- 
lected, and ſo he be let grow into an ha- 
bitual Idleneſs, and confirmed in this Indiſ- 
poſition. 2. That though other Things are 
ill learned, when the Mind is either indif- 
poſed, or otherwiſe taken up, yet it is of 
great Moment, and worth our Endeavours, 
to teach the Mind to get the Maſtery. - 
over itſelf, and to be able, upon Choice, 
to take itſelf off from the hot Purſuit 
of one Thing, and ſet itſelf upon another 
with Facility and Delight; or at any 
Time to ſhake off its Sluggiſhneſs, and 
vigorouſly employ itſelf about what Rea- 
ſon, or the Advice of another ſhall direct. 
This is to be done in Children, by try- 
| E424 + ing 
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ing them ſometimes, when they are by La- 


zineſs unbent, or by Avocation bent an- 


other Way, and endeavouring to-make them 
buckle to the Thing propoſed. If by this 


Means the Mind can get an habitual Do- 
minion over itſelf, lay by Ideas or Buſineſs, 
as Occaſion requires, and betake itſelf to 


new and leſs acceptable Employments, with- 


out Reluctance or Diſcompoſure, it will be 


an Advantage of more Conſequence than 


Latin or Logick, or moſt of thoſe Things 


Children are .uſually required to learn. 
§. 76. Children being more 


Canpulf fr. active and buſy in that Age, than 


in any other Part of their Life, 


and being indifferent to any Thing they 
can do, ſo they may be but doing, Danc- 
ing and Scotch-Hoppers would be the ſame 


Thing to them, were the Encouragements 


and Diſcouragements equal. But to Things 


we would have them learn, the great and 


only Diſcouragement I can obſerve, is, that 


they are called to it, it is made their Buſineſs, 
they are teaged and chid about it, and do 
it with Trembling and Apprehenſion; r, 
when they come willingly to it, are kept 
too long at it, till they are quite tired: 

All which intrenches too much on that na- 


tural Freedom they extremely affect. And 


it is that Liberty alone which gives the 

true Reliſh and Delight to their ordinary 

Play-Games. Turn the Tables, and you 

3 = Will 
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will find, they will ſoon change their Ap- 
plication ; eipecially if they ſee the Exam- 
ples of others, whom they eſteem and think 
above themſelves. And if the Things which 
they obſerve others to do, be ordered ſo, 
that they inſinuate themſelves into them, 
as the Privilege of an Age or Condition 
above theirs, then Ambition, and the De- 
fire ſtill to get forward and higher, and to 
be like thoſe above them, will Cer them on 
work, and make them go on with: Vigour 
and Pleaſure 3; Pleaſure in what they have 
begun by their own Deſire; in which 
Way the Enjoyment. of their dearly- be- 
loved Freedom will. be no {ſmall Encourage- 
ment to them. To all which, if there be 
added the Satisfaction of: Credit and Re- 
putation, I am apt to think there will need 
no other Spur to excite their Application 
and Aſſiduity, as much as is neceſſary, J. 
confeſs there needs Patience and Skill, Gen- 
tleneſs and Attention, and a prudent Con- 
duct to attain this at firſt. But Why have 
vou a Tutor, if there needed no Pains ? 
But when this is once eſtabliſhed, all the 
reſt will follow, more eaſily than in any 
more ſevere and imperious Diſcipline, And 
I think it no hard Matter to gain this 
Point: I am ſure it will not be, where 
Children have. no ill Example ſet before 
them. The great Danger, therefore, I ap- 
prehend, is only from Servants, and other 
In- ordered Children, or ſuch other vicious 
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or fooliſh People, who ſpoil Children both 
by the ill Pattern they ſet before them in 
their own ill Manners, and by giving them 
together the two Things they ſhould never 


have at once; I mean vicious. Pleaſures and 


Commendation. 
As Children ſhould 
Chiding. very ſeldom be corrected by Blows, 
(5225-4 ſo I think frequent, and eſpeci- 
cially paſſionate Chiding of almoſt as ill Con- 
ſequence, It leſſens the Authority of the 
Parents, and the Reſpect of the Child; for 
I bid you ſtill remember, they diſtinguiſh 
early betwixt Paſſion and Reaſon : And, as 
they cannot but have a Reverence for 
'what comes from the latter, ſo they quickly 
grow into a Contempt of the former ; 
or, if it cauſes a preſent Terror, yet it 
ſoon wears off, and natural Inclination will 
eaſily learn to ſlight ſuch Scare-Crows, which 
make a Noiſe, but are not animated by 
Reaſon. Children being to be reſtrained by 
the Parents only. in vicious (which, in their 
tender Years, are only a few) Things, 
a Look or Nod only ought to correct them, 
when they do amiſs; or, if Words are 
ſometimes to be uſed, they ought to be 
grave, kind, and ſober, repreſenting the 
Ill or Unbecomingneſs of the Faults, ra- 

ther than a haſty Rating of the Child for it; 
- which: makes him not ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſh, whether your Diſlike be not more 
directed to him, than his Fault. Paſ⸗- 
1 * ſionate 
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fionate Chiding uſually carries rough and ill 
Language with it, which has this further 
ill Effect, that it teaches and juſtifies it in 
Children: And the Names that their Pa- 
rents or Preceptors give them, they will 
not be aſhamed or backward to beſtow on 
others, having ſo good Authority for the 
Uſe of them. © | 
§. 78. I foreſee here it will be 

objected to me, What then, will Oz/inag. 
you have Children never beaten, _ 

nor chid for any Fault? This. will be to 
let looſe the Reins to all Kind of Diſor- 
der. Not ſo much as is imagined, if a 
right Courſe has been taken in the firſt 
Seaſoning of their Minds, and implanting 
that Awe. of their Parents above-men- 
tioned ; for Beating, by- conſtant Obſerva- 
tion, 1s found to do little Good, where the 
Smart of it 1s all the Puniſhment that is feared 
or felt in it; for the Influence of that 
quickly wears out with the Memory of it: 
But yet there is one, and but one Fault, 
for which, I think, Children ſhould be 
beaten; and that is, Ol ſtinacy or Rebel- * 
lion. And in this too, I would have it or- 
dered ſo, if it can be, that the Shame of 
the Whipping, and not the Pain, ſhould 
be the greateſt Part of the Puniſhment. 
Shame of doing amiſs, and deſerving Chaſ- 
tiſement, is the only true Reſtraint belong- 
ing to Virtue. The Smart of the Rod, if 
Shame accompanies it not, ſoon ceaſes, and 
| | E4. 2 
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is forgotten, and will quickly, by Uſe, lofe 
its Terror. I have known the Children 
of a Perſon of Quality kept in Awe, by 
the Fear of having their Shoes pulled off, 
as much as others by Apprehenſions of a 
Rod hanging over them. Some ſuch Pu— 
dihment 1 think better than Beating ; for, 
it is a Shame of the Fault, and the Diſgrace 
that attends it, that they ſhould ftand in 
Fear of, rather than Pain, if you would 
have them have a Temper truly ingenuous. 
But Stabbernneſs, and an obſtinate Diſobedi- 
ener, muft be maſtered with Force and Blows, 
for this there is no other Remedy. What- 
ever particular Action you bid him do, or 
forbear, you muſt be ſure to ſee yourſelf 
obeyed : No Quarter in this Caſe, no Reſiſt- 
ance. For when once it comes to be a 
Trial of Skill, a -Conteft for Maſtery be- 
cwixt you, as it is if you command, and 
he refuſes, you muſt be ſure to carry it, 
whatever Blows it coſts, if a Nod or Words 
wilt not vail; unleſs, for ever after, 
you mrend to live in Obedience to your 


Son. A prudent and kind Mother, of my 


Acquaintance, was, on ſuch an Occaſion, 
forced to whip her little Daughter, at her 
Hrft coming home from Nurſe, eight Times 
ſucdeſſively the ſame Morning, before ſhe 
could maſter her Stubbornneſs, and obtain a 
Compliance in a very eaſy and indifferent 
Matter. If ſhe had left off ſooner, and 
ſtopped at the ſeventh Whipping, ſhe had 
SD ſpoiled 


— 
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ſpoiled the Child forever, and, by her un- 
prevailing Blows, only confirmed her Re- 
fradtarineſs, very hardly afterwards to be 
cured: But wiſely perſiſting, till ſhe” had 
bent her Mind, and ſuppled her Will, the 
only End of Correction and Chaſtiſement, 
ſhe eſtabliſhed her Authority thoroughly in 
the very firſt Occaſions, and had ever after a 
very ready Compliance and Obedience in all 
Things from her Daughter; for as this was. 
the firſt Time, ſo I think it was the laſt too 
ſhe ever ſtruck her. | 
The Pain of the Rod, the firſt Occaſion + 
that requires it, continued and increaſed, . 
without leaving off till it has thoroughly pre- 
vailed, ſhould firſt bend the Mind, and ſettle 
the Parent's Authotity; and then Gravity, 
mixed with Kindneſs, ſhould for. ever after 
keep it. 42 
This, if well reflected on, would make 
People more wary in the Uſe of the Rod 
and the Cudgel, and keep them from being 
ſo apt to think Beating the ſafe and uni- 
verlal Remedy to be applyed at Random, 
on all Occaſions. This 1s certain, however, 
if it does no Good, it does great Harm; 
if it reaches not the Mind, and makes not 
the Will ſupple, it hardens the Offender ; - 
and whatever Pain he has ſuffered for it, 
it does but indear to him his beloved Stub- 
| vorne ſe, which has got him this Time the 
| Victory, and prepares him to conteſt, and 
hope for it for the future. Thus, I doubt 
f EP J. 5 not, 
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not, but by ill-ordered Correction, man 
have been taught to be ob/tinate and re- 


3 who otherwiſe would have been 


very pliant and tractable: For if you 
puniſh a Child fo, as if it were only to re- 


venge the paſt Fault, which has raiſed your 


Choler, what Operation can this have up- 


on his Mind, which is the Part to be 


amended ? If there were no ſturdy Humour, 


or Wilfulneſs mixed with his Fault, there a 
was nothing in it that required the Severi- 


ty of Blows. A kind or grave Admoni- 


tion is enough to remedy the Slips of 


Frailty, Forgetfulneſs, or Inadvertency, and 


is as much as they will ſtand in Need of: 


But if there were a Perverſeneſs in the Will, 
if it were a deſigned, reſolved Diſobedience, 


the Puniſhment is not be meaſured by the 


Greatneſs or Smallneſs of the Matter where- 


in it appeared, but by the Oppoſition it 


carries, and ſtands in, to that Reſpect and 


Submiſſion that is due to the Father's Orders; 


which muſt always be rigorouſly exacted, 
and the Blows by Pauſes laid on, till they 


reach the Mind, and you perceive the Signs 


of a true Sorrow, Shame, and Purpoſe of 


Obedience. 


This, I confeſs, requires ſomething more 


than ſetting Children a Taſk,. and whip- 
ping them without any more ado, if it be 
not done, and done to our Faney. This 
requires Care, Attention, Obſervation, and 
i nice Study of Children's Tempers, and 


weighing 
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weiging their Faults well, before we come 


to this Sort of Puniſhment. But is not 
that better, than always to have the Rod 
in Hand, as the only Inſtrument of Go- 
vernment; and by frequent Uſe of it on 


all Occaſions, miſapply and render ineffica- 
cious this laſt and uſeful Remedy, where 


there is Need of it? For what elſe can be 


expected, when it is promiſcuouſly uſed 


upon every little Slip? When a Miſtake in 
Concordance, or a wrong Poſition in Verſe, 


ſhall have the Severity of the Laſh, in a 
well-tempered and induſtrious Lad, as ſure- 


ly as a wilful Crime in an obſtinate and per- 
verſe Offender, how can ſuch a Way of 
Correction be expected to do Good on the 


Mind, and ſet that right? which is the 


only Thing to be looked after; and, when ſet 
right, brings all the reſt that you can deſire 


along with it. 

$. 79. Where a wrong Bent of the Will 
wants not Amendment, there can be no 
Need of Blows. All other Faults, where 


the Mind is rightly diſpoſed, and refuſes 


not the Government and Authority of the 
Father or Tutor, are but Miſtakes, and 
may often be over-looked; or, when they are 
taken Notice of, need no other but the 
gentle Remedies of Advice, Direction, and 
Reproof, till the repeated and wilful Neg- 
lect of thoſe, ſhews the Fault to be in the 
Mind, and that a manifeſt Perverſeneſs of 


the Will lies at the Root of their Diſobe- 
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dience. But whenever Obſtinacy, which is 
an open Defiance, appears, that cannot be 
winked at, or neglected, but muſt, in the 
firſt Inſtance, be ſubdued and maſtered; on- 
ly Care muſt be had, that we miſtake not; 
and we muſt be ſure it is Obſtinacy, and 
nothing elſe. 

HS. 80. But ſince the Occaſions of Puniſh- 
ment, eſpecially Beating, are as much to 
be avoided as may be, I think it ſhould 
not be often brought to this Point, If the 
Awe I ſpoke of be once got, a Look will 
be ſufficient in moſt Caſes. Nor indeed 
. ſhould the ſame Carriage, Seriouſneſs, or 


Application be expected from young Chil- 


_adren, as from thoſe of riper Growth. They 
muſt be. permitted, as I ſaid, the fooliſh 
and childiſh Actions ſuitable to their Years, 
without taking Notice of them. Inadver- 
tency, Careleſſneſs, and Gaiety is the Cha- 
rafter of that Age. I think the Severity 
{ ſpoke of is not to extend itſelf to ſuch 
unſeaſonable Reſtraints ; nor is that haſtily 
to be interpreted Obſtinacy or Wilful- 
neſs, which is the natural Product of their 
Age or Temper. In ſuch Miſcarriages 
they are to be aſſiſted, and helped to- 
wards an Amendment, as weak People un- 
der a natural Infirmity; which, though 
they are warned of, yet every Relapſe muſt 
not be counted a perfect Neglect, and they 
eee treated as obſtinate. Faults of 
| — as they ſhould never be neglected, 


or 
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or let paſs without minding, ſo, unleſs the 


Will mix with them, they ſhould never be 


exaggerated, or very ſharply reproved; but 
with a gentle Hand ſet right, as Time and 
Age permit. By this Means, Children will 
come to fee what it is in any Miſcarriage 
that is chiefly offenſive, and ſo learn to 
avoid it. This will encourage them to keep: 
their Wills right, which is "the great Bu- 
fineſs, when they find that it preſerves 
them from any great Diſpleaſure, and that, 
in all their other Failings, they meet with 
the kind Concern and Help, rather than 
the Anger, and paſſionate Reproaches of 
their Tutor and Parents. Keep them from 
Vice, and vicious Diſpoſitions, and ſuch a 


Kind of Behaviour in general will come 


with every Degree of their Age, as is ſuit- 
able to that Age, and the Company they 
ordinarily converſe with; and, as they grow 
in Years, they will grow 1n Attention and 
Application. But that your Words may 
always carry Weight and Authority with _ 
them, if it ſhall happen, upon any Occa- 
ſion, that you bid him leave off the doing 
of any, even childiſh Things, you muſt be 

fure to carry the Point, and not let him 

have the Maſtery, But yet, I ſay, I would 


have the Father ſeldom interpoſe his Au- 


thority and Command in theſe Caſes, or in 
any other, but ſuch as have a Tendency 
to vicious Habits. I think there are ber- 
er Ways of prevailing with them: And 

a gentle 
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3 1 Perſwaſion in Reaſoning, (when 
the firſt Point of Submiſſion to your Will 
is got) will moſt Times do much bet- 
Jer. 


Fi. oct 8 32 lt will perhaps be won- 
Frs . > that I mention Reaſoning 
+21 ih Children; and yet I cannot 
but think that the true Way of dealing 
with them. They underſtand it as early as 
they do Language; and, if I miſ-obſerve 
not, they love to be treated as rational Crea- 
tures, ſooner than is imagined, It is a Pride 
ſhould be cheriſh'd in them, and, as much as 
can be, made the greataſt Inſtrument to turn 
them by. 

But when I talk of Reaſoning, 1 do not 
intend any other, but ſuch as. is ſuited to 
the Child's Capacity and Apprehenſion. No 
Body can think a Boy of three or ſeven 
Years old ſhould be argued with, as a grown 
Man. Long Diſcourſes, and Philoſophical 
- Reaſonings, at beſt amaze) and confound, 
but do not inſtruct Children. When I 
| fay, therefore, that they muſt be treated as 
rational Creatures, I mean, that you ſhould 

make them ſenſible, by the Mildneſs of your 
Carriage, and the Compoſure even in your 
Correction of them, that what you do is 
reaſonable in you, and uſeful and neceſſary 
for them ; and that it is not out of Caprichio, 
Paſſion, or Fancy, that you command. or 
forbid them any Thing. This they are 


Capable. of underſtanding; and there is no 
Virtue 
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Virtue they ſhould be excited to, nor Fault 
they ſhould be kept from, which I do not 
think they may be convinced of; bur it 
muſt be by ſuch Reaſons as their Age 
and Underſtanding are . capable of, and 


thoſe propoſe always in very. few and: plain 


Words. The Foundations on which ſeveral 
Duties are built, and the Fountains of 
Right and Wrong from which they ſpring, 
are not perhaps eaſily to be let into the Minds 
of grown Men, not uſed to abſtract their 
Thoughts from common received Opinions. 
Much "leſs are Children capable of Reaſonings 
from remote Principles. They cannot con- 
ceive the Force of long Deductions. The 
Reaſons that move them muſt be obw70us, and 
level to their Thoughts, and ſuch as may 
(if I may fo ſay) be felt and touched. But 
fey if their Age, Temper and Inclinations, 
be conſidered, there will never want ſuch 
Motives, as may be ſufficient to convince 
them. If there. be no other more particular, 
yet theſe will always be intelligible, and of 
Force, to deter them from any Fault, fit 
to be taken Notice of in them, (viz.) That 
it will be a Diſcredit and Diſgrace to thee 
and difpleaſe Jou. | 


ſtructed, and their Manners form- 
ed, the plaineſt, eaſieſt, and moſt efficaci- 
ous, is, to ſet before their Eyes the Exam- 
ples 


* 


82. But of all the Ways 
Examples. whereby Children are to be in- 
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les of: thoſe Things you would have them 
do or avoid; which, when they are pointed 
out to them, in the Practice of Perſons 
within their Knowledge, with ſome Re- 
flexions on their Beauty or Unbecoming- 
neſs, are of more Force to draw or deter 
their Imitation, than any Diſcourſes which 
can be made to them. Virtues and Vices 
can by no Words be ſo plainly ſet before 
their Underſtandings, as the Actions of other 
Men will ſnew them, when you direct their 
Obſervation, and bid them view this or that 
good or bad Quality in their Practice. And 
the Beauty or Uncomlineſs of many Things, 
in good and ill Breeding, will be better learnt, 
and make deeper Impreſſions on them, in 
the Examples of others, than ftom any Rules 
or Inſtructions can be given about them. 
This is a Method to be uſed, not only 
whilſt they are young, but to be continued 
even as long as they ſhall be under another's 
Tuition or Conduct; nay, I know not whe- 
ther it be not the beſt Way to be uſed by 
a Father, as long as he ſhall think fit, on 
any Occaſion, to reform any. thing he wiſhes 
mended in his Son; nothing ſinking ſo 
gently, and ſo deep, into Men's Minds, as 
Example. And what Ill they either over- 
look, or indulge in themſelves, they cannot 
but diſtike, and be aſhamed of, when it is 


ict before them in another, 


Y. 83. 
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F. 83. It may be doubted, con- 

,cerning Whipping, when, as the Whipping. 
laſt Remedy, it comes to be ne- 
ceſſary; at what Times, and by whom it 
ſhould be done; whether preſently upon 
the committing the Fault, whilſt it is yet 
freſh and hot; and whether Parents them- 
ſelves ſhould beat their Children. As to the 
firſt, I think it ſhould not be done preſenily, 
left Paſſion mingle with it; and fo, though 
it exceed the juſt Proportion, yet it loſe 
of its due Weight; for even Children diſ- 
cern when we do Things in Paſſion. But, 
as I ſaid before, that has moſt Weight 
with them, that appears ſedately to come 
from their Parents Reaſon; and they are 
not without this Diſtinction, Next, if you 
have any diſcreet Servant capable of it, and 
has the Place of governing your Child, (for, 
if you have a Tutor, there is no Doubt) 
I think it is the beſt the Smart ſhould come 
more immediately from another's Hand, 
though by the Parents' Order, who ſhould 
{ce it done; whereby the Pareats Authority 
will be preſerved, and the Child's Averſion, 
for the Pain it ſuffers, rather to be turned on 
the Perſon that immediately iflicts it: For 
I would have a Father ſeldom ſtriꝶe his Child, 
but upon very urgent Neceſſity, and as the 
laſt Remedy; and then, perhaps, it will be 
fit to do it ſo, that the Child ſhould not 
quickly forget it. 


§. 84. 
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$ 84. But, as I ſaid before, Beating is 
the worſt, and therefore the laſt Means to 
be uſed in the Correction of Children; and 
that only in Caſes of Extremity, after all 
gentler Ways have been tried, and proved 
unſucceſsful ; which, if well obſerved, there 
will be very ſeldom any Need of Blows : 
For, it not being to be imagined, that a 
Child will often, if ever, diſpute his Fa- 
ther's preſent Command in any particular 
Inſtance; and the Father not interpoſing 
his abſolute Authority, in peremptory 
Rules concerning either childiſh or indif- 
ferent Actions, wherein his Son is to have 
his Liberty, or concerning his Learning or 
Improvement, wherein there is no Compul- 
| ſion to be uſed; there remains only the 
| Prohibition of ſome vicious Actions, wherein 
a Child is capable of Ohſtinacy, and con- 
ſequently can deſerve Beating ; and ſo there 
will be but very few Occaſions of that Diſ- 
cipline to be uſed by any one, who conſiders 
well, and orders his Child's Education as it 
ſhould be. For the firſt ſeven Years, what 
Vices can a Child be guilty of, but Lying, 
or ſome il|-natured Tricks, the repeated 
_ Commiſſion whereof, after his Father's-di- 
rect Command againſt it, ſhall bring him 
into the Condemnation ef Obſtinacy, and the 
Chaſtiſement of the Rod? If any vicious 


Inclination in him be, in the firſt Appear- 


ances and Inſtances of it, treated as it ſhould 
be, firſt with your — and then, if re- 
turning 
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turning again a ſecond Time, diſcountenanced 
with the ſevere Brow of the Father, Tutor, 
and all about him, and a Treatment ſuit- 
able to the State of Diſcredit beforemen- 
tioned, and this continued till he be made 
ſenſible, and aſhamed of his Fault, I imagine 
there will be no Need of any other Correc- 
tion, nor ever any Occaſion to come. to 
Blows. The Neceſſity of ſuch Chaſtiſe- 
ment is uſually the Conſequence. only of 
former Indulgencies or Neglects. If vicious 
Inclinations were watched from .the Be- 


ginning, and the firſt Irregularities, which 


they cauſed, corrected by thoſe gentler Ways, 


we ſhould ſeldom have to do with more than 


one Diſorder at once; which would be 
eaſily fer right, without any Stir or Noiſe, 
and not require ſo harſh a Diſcipline as 
Beating. Thus, one by one, as they ap- 
peared, they might all be weeded out, with 
out any Signs or Memory that ever they 
had been there. But we letting their Faults 
(by indulging and humouring our little Ones) 
grow up, till they are ſturdy and numerous, 
and the Deformity of them makes us 
aſhamed and uneaſy, we are fain to come to 
the Plough and the Harrow; the Spade 
and the Pix-Ax, muſt go deep to come 
at the Roots; and all the Force, Skill, 
and Diligence we can uſe, is ſcarce enough 
to cleanſe the viciated Seed-Plat, over- 
grown with Weeds, and reſtore us the 
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Hopes of Fruits, to reward our Pains in its 
Seaſon. | 

$. 85. This Courſe, if obſerved, will ſpare 
both Father and Child the Trouble of re- 


peated Injunctions, and multiplyed Rules 
of Doing and Forbearing: For I am of 


Opinion, that of thoſe Actions which tend 


to vicious Habits, (which are thoſe alone 
that a Father ſhould interpoſe his Autho- 
rity and Commands in) none ſhould be for- 
bidden Children, till they are found guilty 


of them. For fuch untimely Prohibitions, 
if they do nothing worſe, do at leaft 10 


much towards teaching and allowing them, 
that they ſuppoſe, that Children may be 
guilty of them, who would poſſibly be ſafer 


in the Ignorance of any ſuch Faults: And 


the beſt Remedy to ſtop them, is, as 


| T have ſaid, to ſhew Welder and Amaze- 


ment at any ſuch Action, as hath a. vicious 
Tendency, when it is firſt taken Notice 
of in a Child. For Example; when he 
is firſt found in a Lye, or any ill- natured 
Trick, the firft Remedy ſhould be, to 


talk to him of it as a ffrange monſtrous 


Matter, that it could not be imagined he 


would have done; and fo ſhame him out 


of it. 


F. 86. It will be (it is like) ohjected; that 
whatſoever I fancy of the Tractableneſs of 
Children, and the Prevalency. of thoſe 


ſofter Ways of Shame, and. ee eee 
yet there are many, who will. never apply 


them- 
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themſelves to their Books, and to what they 
—_ to learn, unleſs they are ſcourged to 

This, I fear, is nothing but the Lan- 
jos of ordinary Schools and Faſhion, 
which have never ſuffered the other to be 
tryed as it ſhould be, in Places where it 
o__ be taken Notice of. Hy, elle, does 
the Learning of Latin and Greek need the Rod, 
when French and Italian need it not? Chil- 
dren learn to dance and fence without Whip- 
ping; nay, Arithmetick, Drawing, Sc. 
they apply themſelves well enough to with- 
out Beating: Which would make one ſuſpect, 
that there is ſomething ſtrange, unnatural, 
and diſagreeable to that Age, in the Things 
required in Grammar-Schools, or in the 
Methods uſed there, that Children cannot be 
brought to, without the Severity of the 
Laſh, and hardly with that too; or elle, 
that it is a Miſtake, that thoſe Tongues 
_ not be taught them without beat- 


the 87. But let us ſuppoſe ſome ſo negli- 
„ that they will not be brought 
to learn by the gentle Ways propoſed; for 
we muſt grant, that there will be Children 
found of all Tempers; yet it does not thence 
follow, that the rough Diſcipline of the 
Cudgel i is to be uſed to all. Nor can any 
one be concluded unmanageable by the 
milder Methods of Government, till they have 
been thoroughly tryed upon him; and if they 
will not prevail with him to 'uſe his En- 
deavour 
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deavours, and do what is in his Power to 
do, we make no Excuſes for the Obſtinate. 
Blows are the proper Remedies for thoſe; 
but Blows laid on in a Way different 
from the ordinary. He that willfully neg- 
lects his Book, and ſtubbornly refuſes any 
Thing he can do, required of him by his 
Father, expreſſing himſelf in a poſitive 
ſerious Command, ſhould not be corrected 
with two or three angry Laſhes, for not 
performing his Taſk, and the ſame Puniſh- 
ment repeated again and again upon every 
the like Default : But when it is brought to 
that Paſs, that Wilfulneſs evidently ſhews 
itſelf, and makes Blows neceſſary, I think 
the Chaſtiſement ſhould be a little more 
ſedate, and a little more ſevere, ' and the 
Whipping (mingled with Admonition be- 
tween) ſo continued, till the Impreſſions of 
it on the Mind were found legible in the 
Face, Voice, and Submiſſion of the Child, 
not ſo ſenſible of the Smart, as of the F ault 
he has been guilty of, and melting in true 
Sorrow under it. If ſuch a Correction as 
this, tryed ſome few Times at fir Diſ- 
tances, and carried to the utmoſt Severity, 
with the viſible Diſpleaſure of the Father 
all the while, will not work the Effect, turn 
the Mind, and produce a future Com- 
pliance, what can be hoped from Blows, and 
to what Purpoſe ſhould they be any more 
vſ:d? eating, when you can expect no 
Good from it, will look more like the Fury of 
| 5 | an 
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an enraged Enemy, than the Good-Will of 
a compaſſionate Friend; and ſuch Chaſ- 


tiſement carries with 1t only Provocation, 
without any Proſpe& of Amendment. If it 
be any Father's: Misfortune to have a Son 
thus perverſe and untractable, I know not 
what more he can do, but pray for him. 
But, I imagine, if a right Courſe be taken 


with Children from the Beginning, very few | 
will be found to be ſuch; and when there 


are any ſuch Inſtances, they are not to be 


the Rule for the Education of thoſe, Wo 


are better natured, and may be managed with 
better Uſage. | 

'& 83: Va Toer. can de got; + + 
that, thinking himſelf in the Fa- Tutor. 
ther's Place, charged with his 4 


Care, and 'rehſhing theſe Things, will at 
the Beginning apply himſelf to put them 


in Practice, he will afterwards find his Work 


very eaſy; and you will, I gueſs, have 
your Son in a little Time a greater Profi- 


cient in both Learning and Breeding than 


3 you imagine. But let him by no 
eans beat him at any Time, without your 


Conſent and Direction; at leaſt 'till you have 
Experience of his Diſcretion and Temper. 
But yet to keep up his Authority with his 
Pupil, beſides concealing that he has not 
the Power of the Rod, you muſt be ſure 
to uſe him with great Reſpect yourſelf, 
and cauſe all your Family to do ſo too: 
For you cannot expect your Son ſhould have 
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any Regard for one, whom he ſees you, or 
his Mother, or others jflight, If you think 
him worthy of Contempt, you have choſen 
amiſs; and if you ſhew any Contempt of 
him, he will hardly eſcape it from your Son: 
And whenever that happens, whatever Worth 
he may have in himſelf, and Abilities for 
this Employment, they are all loſt to your 
Child, and can afterwards never be made 
_ uſeful to him. 88 3 
$. 89. As the Father's Example muſt 
teach the Child Reſpe& for his Tutor, ſo 
the Tutor's. Example muſt lead the Child 
into thoſe Actions he would have him do. 
His Practice muſt by no Means croſs his 
Precepts, unleſs he intend to ſet him wrong. 
It will be to no Purpoſe for the Tutor to 
talk of the Reſtraint of the Paſſions, whilſt 
any of his own are let looſe ; and he will 
an vain endeavour to reform any Vice or 
Indecency in his Pupil, which he allows 
in himſelf. III Patterns are ſure to be 
followed more than good Rules; and there- 
fore he muſt alſo carefully preſerve him 
from the Influence of ill Precedents, eſpe- 
cially the moſt dangerous of all, the Ex- 
amples of the Servants ; from whoſe Com- 
pany he is to be kept, not by Prohibi- 
tions, for that will but give him an Itch 
after it, but by other Ways I have men- 
tioned. | . 
$ 90. 
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$. 90. In all the whole Buſi-  _ © 

nels of Education, there is no- Governor. 
thing like to be leſs harkened to, 

or harder to be well obſerved, than what I 

am now going to ſay; and that is, That 


Children ſhould, from their firſt Beginning 


to talk, have ſome diſcreet, fober, nay, wiſe 
Perſon about them, whoſe Care it ſhould 
be to faſhion them aright, and keep them 
from all Ill, eſpecially the Infection of bad 
1 I think this Province requires 
great Sobriety, Temperance, Tenderneſs, Dili- 
gence, and Diſcretion ; Qualities hardly to 
be found united in Perſons, that are to be 
had for ordinary Salaries z nor eaſily to be 
found any where. As to the Charge of it, 


I think it will be the Money beſt laid out, 


that can be, about our Children ; and there- 
tore, though it may be expenſive more than 
is ordinary, yet it cannot be thought dear. 


He that at any Rate procures his Child a 


good Mind, well principled, tempered to 
Virtue and Uſefulneſs, and adorned with 
Civility and Good Breeding, makes a better 


Purchaſe for him, than if he laid out the 


Money for an Addition of more Earth to 
his former Acres. Spare it in Toys and 
Play-Games, in Silk aud Ribbonds, Laces, 
and other uſeleſs Expences, as much as you 
pleaſe; but be not ſparing in ſo neceſſary 
a Part as this. It is not good Huſbandry 


to make his Fortune rich and his Mind 


poor, I have often, great Admiration, 


ſeen 
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ſeen People laviſh it profufely in tricking 
up their Children in fine Clothes, lodging 
and feeding them ſumptuouſly, allowing 
them more than enough of uſeleſs Servants, 
and yet at the ſame Time ſtarve their Minds, 
and not take ſufficient Care to cover that, 
which is the moſt ſhameful Nakedneſs, viz. 
their natural wrong Inclinations and Ig. 
norance. This I can look on as no other 
Than a ſacrificing to their own Vanity, it 
mewing more their Pride, than true Care 
of the Good of their Children. W hatſoever 
you employ to the Adyantage of your Son's 
Mind, will ſhew your true Kindneſs, though 
it be to the leſſening of his Eſtate. A wiſe 
and good Man can hardly want either the 
Opinion or Reality of being great and 
happy; but he that is fooliſn or vicious, can 
be neither great nor happy, what Eſtate 
ſoeyer you leave him: And I aſk you, Whe- 
ther there be not Men in the World, whom 
you had rather have your Son be with, five 
hundred Pounds per Annum, than ſome other 
you know with five thouſand Pounds? 
FS. 91. The Conſideration of Charge ought 
not therefore to deter thoſe who are able. 
The great Difficulty will be where to find a 
proper. Perſon : For thoſe of ſmall Age, Parts, 
and Virtue, are unfit for this Employment; 
and thoſe that. have greater, -will hardly 
be got to undertake, ſuch a Charge. You 
muſt: therefore look out early, and enquire 
every where; for the. World has People 4 
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all Sorts. And I remember, Montaigne ſays, 
in one of his Eſſays, That the learned 
Caſtalio was fain to make Trenchers at Baſle, - 
to keep himſelf from ſtarving, when his 
Father would have given any Money for 
ſuch a Tutor for his Son, and Caſtalio have 
willingly embraced ſuch an Employment 
upon very reaſonable Terms; but this was 
for want of Intelligence. 

F. 92. If you find it difficult to meet 
with ſuch a Tutor as we deſire, you are not 
to wonder. I only can ſay, ſpare no Care 
nor Coſt to get ſuch -an one. All Things 
are to be had that Way: And I dare aſſure 
you, that if you can get a good one, you 


will never repent the Charge; but will al- 


ways have the Satisfaction to think it the 
Money, of all other, the beſt laid out. 
But be ſure take no Body upon Friends, or 
Charity, no, nor bear great Commenda- 
tions. Nay, if you will do as you ought, 
the Reputation of a ſober Man, with a good. 


Stock of Learning, (which is all uſually, 


required in a Tutor) will not be enough to 
ſerve your Turn. In this Choice, be as 
curious as you would be in that of a Wife | 
for him; for you muſt not think of Tryal, 
or. Changing afterwards : That will cauſe 
great Inconvenience to you, and greater to 
your Son. When I conſider the Scruples 


and Cautions I here lay in your Way, me- 


thinks it looks as if I adviſed you to ſome- 
_ which I would have offered at, but 
EE TE in 
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in Effect not done. But he that ſhall con- 
ſider, how much the Buſineſs of a Tutor, 
rightly employed, lies out of the Road, 
and how remote it is from the Thoughts 
of many, even of thoſe who propoſe to 
themſelves this Employment, will perhaps 
be of my Mind, that one fit to educate 
and form the Mind of a young Gentleman 
is not every where to be found, and that 
more than ordinary Care is to be taken in 
the Choice of him, or elſe you may fail of 
your End. | 1 

$. 93. The Character of a ſober Man and 
a Scholar, is, as I have above obſerved, 
what every one expects in a Tutor. This 
generally is thought enough, and is all that 
Parents commonly look for: But when ſuch 
an one has emptied out into his Pupil all 
the Latin and Logick he has brought from 
the Univerſity, will that Furniture make 
him a a fine Gentleman? Or can it be ex- 
peed, that he ſhould be better bred, bet- 
ter ſkilled in the World, better principled 
in the Grounds and Foundations of true 
Virtue and Generoſity, than his young 
Tutor is? SIS ; 

- To form a young Gentleman as he ſhould 
be, it is fit his Governor ſhould himfelf be 
well bred, underſtand the Ways of Car- 
riage, and Meaſures of Civility in all the 
Variety of Perſons, Times, and Places, and 
keep his Pupil, as much as his Age requires, 
conſtantly to the Obſervation of them. This 
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is an Art not to be learnt nor taught by 
Books: Nothing can give it but good Com- 
pany, and Obſervation joined together. The 
Taylor may make his Clothes modiſh, and 


the Dancing-Maſter give Faſhion to his Mo- 
tions, yet neither of theſe, though they ſet 


off well, make a well-bred Gentleman ; no,' 
though he have Learning to boot, which, if 
not well managed, makes him more imper- 
tinent and intolerable in Converſation. Breed- 


ing is that which ſets a Gloſs upon all his 


other good Qualities, and renders them uſe- 


ful to him, in procuring him the Eſteem and 
_ Good-Will of all that he comes near. With- 
out good Breeding his other Accomphſh- 


ments make him paſs but for proud, con- 


ceited, vain, or fooliſh. | 


Courage in an ill-bred Man has the Air, 


and eſcapes not the Opinion of Brutality. 


Learning becomes Pedantry ; Wit, Buffoon- 
ry; Plainneſs, Ruſticity; Good Nature, 
Fawning. And there cannot be a go 

Quality in him, which Want of Breeding 


will not warp and disfigure to his Diſad- 


vantage. Nay, Virtue and Parts, though 
they are allowed their due Commendation, 
yet are not enough to procure a Man ' a 
good Reception, and make him welcome 
wherever he comes. No body contents 
himſelf with rough Diamonds, and wears 


them ſo, who would appear with Advan- 


tage. When they are poliſhed and ſet, then 


they give a Luſtre, Good Qualities are 
F 3 the 
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the ſubſtantial Riches of the Mind; but it is 


Good - Breeding ſets them off: And he that 
will be acceptable, muſt give Beauty as 
well as Strength to his Actions. Solidity, 
or even Uſefulneſs, is not enough: A grace- 
ful Way and Faſhion in every Thing, is 


that which gives the Ornament and Li- 


king: And, in moſt Caſes, the Manner of 


doing is of more Conſequence than the 
Thing done; and upon that depends the 
Satisfaction or Diſguſt wherewith it is re- 
ceived. This, therefore, which lies not in 
the putting off the Hat, nor making of 
Compliments, but in a due and free Com- 
poſure of Language, Looks, Motion, Poſ- 
ture, Place, c. Woite to Perſons and Oc- 


caſions, and can be learned only by Habit 


and Uſe, though it be above the Capacity 


of Children, and Little Ones ſhould not be 


perplexed about it, yet it ought to be be- 


gun, and in a good Meaſure learned by a 


young Gentleman whilſt he is under a Tu- 
tor, before he comes into the World upon 


his own Legs; for then uſually it is too 
late to hope to reform ſeveral habitual In- 


decencies which lie in little Things. For 
the Carriage is not as it ſhould be, untill it 


is become natural in every Part, falling, as 
- ſkilful Muſicians Fingers do, into harmo- 
nious Order, without Care, and without 
Thought. If in Converſation a Man's Mind 
be taken up with a ſollicitous Watchfulneſs 
about any Part of his Behaviour, inſtead of 


being 
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being mended by it, it will be conſtrained, 
uneaſy, and ungraceful. | 

Beſides, this Part is moſt neceſſary ta 
be formed by the Hands and Care of a Go- 
vernor; becauſe, though the Errors commit- 
ted in Breeding are the firſt that are taken 
Notice of by others, yet they are the laſt 
that any one 1s told of ; not but that the 
Malice of the World is forward enough to 
tattle of them ; but it is always: out of his 
Hearing, who ſhould make Profit of their 
Judgment, and reform himſelf by their Cen- 
ſure. And, indeed, this is ſo nice a Point 
to be meddled with, that even thoſe who 
are Friends, and wiſh it were mended, ſcarce 
ever dare mention it, and tell thoſe the 
love, that they are guilty in ſuch or ſuch 
Caſes of Ill-Breeding. - Errors in other 
Things may often with Civility be ſhewn 
another; and it is no Breach of Good-Man- 
ners or Friendſhip, to ſet him right in 
other Miſtakes; but Good-Breeding itſelf 
allows not a Man to touch upon this, or 
to inſinuate to another, that he is guilty 
of Want of Breeding. - Such Information 


can come only from thoſe who have Au- 


thority over them; and from them. too it 
comes very hardly and harſhly to a grown 
Man ; and, however ſoftened, goes but ill 
down with any one, who has lived ever ſo 
little in the World. Wherefore it is neceſ- 
ſary, that this Part ſhould be the Gover- 
nor's principal Care, that an habitual Grace- 

F 4 fulneſs, 
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fulneſs, and Politeneſs in all his Carriage, 


may be ſettled in his Charge, as much as 
may be, before he goes out of his Hands; 
and that he may not need Advice in this 
Point, when he has neither Time nor Dif. 
Poſition to receive it, nor has any body left 
to give it him. The Tutor, therefore, ought, 


in the firſt Place, to be well bred: And a 
young Gentleman, who gets this one Qua- 


lification from his Governor, ſets out with 


great Advantage, and will find, that this 


one Accompliſhment will more open his 
Way to him, get him more Friends, and 
carry him farther in the World, than all the 


hard Words, or real Knowledge, he has got 
from the liberal Arts, or his Twtor's learned 
: Encyclopedia. Not that thoſe ſhould be 
neglected, but by no Means preferred, or 
ſuffered to thruſt out the other. 

Fi. 94. Beſides being well-bred, the 7. 
tor ſhould know the World well: The Ways, 
the Humours, the Follies, the Cheats, the 
Faults of the Age he is fallen into, and 
particularly of the Country he lives in. 
Theſe he ſhould be able to ſhew to his Pu- 
pil, as he finds him capable; teach him 
Skill in Men and their Manners; pull off 


the Maſk which their ſeveral Callings and 
Pretences cover them with, and make his 


Pupil diſcern what lies at the Bottom, un- 
der ſuch Appearance, that he may not, as 


unexperienced young Men are apt to do, if 


-they are unwarned, take one Thing for 


another, 
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another; judge by the Outſide, and give 


himſelf up to Shew, and the Inſinuation of 
a. fair Carriage, or an obliging Application. 
A Governor ſhould teach his Scholar to 


gueſs at, and beware of the Deſigns of Men 


he hath to do with, neither with too much 
Suſpicion, nor too much Confidence; but, 
as the young Man is, by Nature, moſt 


inclined to either Side, rectify him, and 


bend him the other Way. He ſhould ac- 
cuſtom him to make, as muchas is poſſible, 
a true Judgement of Men by thoſe Marks 
which ſerve beſt to ſhew what they are, 
and give a Proſpect into their Inſide, which 
often ſhews itſelf in little Things, by ge 
when they are not in Parade, and upon 


their Guard, He ſhould acquaint him with 


the true State of the World, and diſpoſe 
him to think no Man better or worſe, 
wiſer or fooliſher, than he really is. Thus, 
by ſafe and inſenſible Degrees, he will paſs 
from a Boy to a Man; which is the moſt 
hazardous Step in all the whole Courle of 


Life. This, therefore, ſhould be carefully 


watched, and a young Man with great Dili- 
gence handed over it; and not, as now 
uſually is done, be taken from a Governors 
Conduct, and all at once thrown into the 


World under his own, not without manifeſt 


Dangers of immediate Spoiling ; there being 
nothing more frequent than Inſtances of 
the great Looſeneſs, Extravagance, and 
Debauchery, which young Men have run 
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into as ſoon as they have been let looſe from 
a ſevere and ſtr. Education: Which, I think, 

may be chiefly imputed to their wrong Way 

of Breeding, eſpecially in this Part; * 
having been bred up in great Ignorance of 
what the World truly is, and finding it quite 
another Thing, when they come into it, 
than what they were taught it ſhould be, 
and fo imagined it was, are eaſily perſuaded, 

by other Kind of Tutors, which they are 
ſure to meet with, that the Diſcipline they 
were kept under, and the Lectures that were 
read to them, were but the Formalities of 
Education, and the Reſtraints of Childhood; 

that the Freedom belonging to Men, is to 
take their Swing in a full Enjoyment of 
what was before forbidden them. They 
ſnew the young Novice the World full of 
faſhionable and glittering Examples of this 
every where, and he is preſently dazzled 
with them. My young Maſter failing not 
to be willing to ſnew himſelf a Man, as 
much as any of the Sparks of his Years, 
lets himſelf looſe to all the Irregularities 
he finds in the moſt debauched; and thus 
courts Credit and Manlineſs, in che caſting 
off the Modeſty and Sobriety he has till 
then been kept in; and thinks it brave, at 
his firſt ſetting out, to ſignalize himſelf in 
running counter to all the Rules of Virtue 
which have been e to bim yay his 


The 
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The ſhewing him the World as really 
it is, before he comes wholely into it, is 


one of the beſt Means, I think, to prevent 


this Miſchief. He ſhould, by Degrees, be 
informed of the Vices in Faſhion, and 
warned of the Applications and Deſigns of 
thoſe, who will make it their Buſineſs to 
corrupt him. He ſhould be told the Arts 
they uſe, and the Trains they lay; and 


now-and then have ſet before him the tra- 


gical or ridiculous Example, of thoſe, who 
are ruining or ruined this Way. The Age 
is not like to want Inſtances of this Kind, 
which ſhould be made Land-Marks to him, 
that by the Diſgraces, Diſeaſes, Beggary, 
and Shame of hopeful young Men thus 
brought to Ruin, he may be precautioned, 


and be made fee, how thoſe join in the 


Contempt and Neglect of them that are 
undone, who, by Pretences of Friendſhi 

and Reſpect, lead them into it, and help to 
prey upon them whilſt they were undoing : 
That he may ſee, before he buys it by a 
too dear Experience, that thoſe who per- 
ſuade him not to follow the ſober Advices 
he has received from his Governors, and 
the Counſel of his own Reaſon, which thev 
call being governed by others, do it only, 
that they may have the Government of 
him themſelves; and make him believe, he 
goes like a Man of himſelf, by his own 
Conduct, and for his own Pleaſure, when 
in Truth he is wholely as a Child led by 
. them 
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them into thoſe Vices which beſt ſerve their 
Purpoſes. This is a Knowledge, which, 
upon all Occaſions, a Tutor ſhould endea- 
vour to inſtil, and by all Methods try 
to make him comprehend, and thoroughly 
reliſh. 

I know it is often ſaid, that to diſcover to 
a young Man the Vices of the Age, is to 
teach them him. That, I confels, 1s a good | 
deal fo, according as it is done; and there- 
fore requires a diſcreet Man of Parts, who 
knows the World, and can judge of the 
Temper, Inclination, and weak Side of his 
Pupil. This farther is to be remembered, 

that it is not poſſible now (as perhaps former- 
1y it was) to keep a young — wir from 
Vice, by a total Ignorance of it, unleſs you 
will, all his Life, mue him up in a Cloſer, 
and never let him go into Company. The 
longer he is kept thus hoodwinked, the leſs 
he will ſee when he comes abroad into open 
Day-light, and be the more expoſed to be a 
Prey to himſelf and others. And an old 
Boy, at his firſt Appearance, with all the 
Gravity of his Ivy-Buſh about him, is ſure 
to draw on him the Eyes and Chirping 
of the whole Town Volery ; amongſt which, 
there will not be wanting ſome Birds of 
: 2 that will preſently de on the Yue for 
him 

The only Fence againſt HY World, i8, 2 
thotough Knowledge of it, into which a 
young Gentleman ſhould be entered by De- 
grees, 
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grees, as he can bear it; and the earlier 
the better, ſo he be in ſafe and ſkilful Hands 
to guide him. The Scene ſhould be gently 


opened, and his Entrance made Step by 


Step, and the Dangers pointed out that at- 
tend him, from the ſeveral Degrees, Tem- 
pers, Deſigns, and Clubs of Men. He 


ſhould be prepared to be ſhocked by ſome, 
and careſſed by others; warned who are like 
to oppoſe, who to miſlead, who to under- 
mine him, and who to ſerve him. He ſhould 
be inſtructed how to know and diſtinguiſh 
them; where he ſhould let them ſee, and 
when diſſemble the Knowledge of them, and 


their Aims and Workings. And if he be 


too forward to venture upon his own Strength 


and Skill, the Perplexity and Trouble of a 
Miſadventure now and then, that reaches not 
his Innocence, his Health, or Reputation, 
may not be an ill Way to teach him more 
Caution. . 
This, I confeſs, containing one great Part 
of Wiſdom, is not the Product of ſome ſu- 


perficial Thoughts, or much Reading; but 
the Effect of Experience and Obſervation in 


a Man, who has lived in the World with his 


Eyes open, and converſed with Men of al! 


Sorts: And therefore I think it of moſt 
Value to be inſtilled into a young Man, upon 
all Occaſions which offer themſelves, that 
when he comes to launch into the Deep 
himſelf, he may not be like one at Sea with- 


out a Line, Compaſs, or Sea-Chart; but 
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may have ſome Notice before-hand of the 
Rocks and Shoals, the Currents and Quick- _ 
ſands, and know a little how to ſteer, that 
he fink not, before he get Experience. He 
that thinks not this of more Moment to 
his Son, and for which he more needs a 
Governor, than the Languages and learned 
Sciences, forgets of how much more Uſe 
it is to judge right of Men, and manage 
his Affairs wiſely with them, than to ſpeak 
Greek and Latin, or argue in Mood and 
Figure; or to have his Head filled with 
the abſtruſe Speculations of natural Philo- 
ſophy, and Metaphyſicks; nay, than to be 
well verſed in Greek and Roman Writers, 
though that be much better for a Gentle- 
man, than to be a good Peripatetick or 
Carteſian, becauſe thole ancient Authors ob- 
ſerved and painted Mankind well, and give 
the beſt Light into that Kind of Know- 
ledge. He that goes into the Eaſtern Parts 
of Aſia, will find able and acceptable Men, 
without any of theſe; but without Virtue, 
Knowledge. of the World, and Civility, an 
accompliſhed and valuable Man can be found 


* 


_ A. great Part of the Learning now in 
Faſhion, in the Shools of Europe, and that 
goes ordinarily into the Round of Educa- 
tion, a Gentleman may, in a good Meaſure, 
be unfurniſhed with, without any great Diſ- 
paragement to himſelf, or prejudice to his 
Affairs. But Prudence and good Breeding 

are 


* 


theſe 
moſt neceſſary to be taught, and ſtand moſt 
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are in all the Stations and Occurrences of 
Life neceſſary; and moſt young Men ſuffer 
in the Want of them, and come rawer 
and more awkward into the World, than 
they ſhould, for this very Reaſon, becauſe 
Qualities, which are of all other the 


in need of the Aſſiſtance and Help of a 
Teacher, are generally neglected, and thought 
but a flight, or no Part of a Tutor's Buſi- 
neſs. 
Noiſe; and the main Streſs is laid upon 
his Proficiency in Things, a great Part 
whereof belong not to a Gentleman's Cal- 
ling; which is to have the Knowledge of a 
Man of Buſineſs, a Carriage ſuitable to his 
Rank, and to be eminent and uſeful in his 
Country, according to his Station. When- 
ever either ſpare Hours from that, or an 
Inclination to perfect himſelf in ſome Parts 
of Knowledge, which his Tutor did but juſt 
enter him in, ſets him upon any Study, 
the firſt Rudiments of it, which he learned 
before, will open the Way 8 for his 
own Induſtry to carry him as far as his 
Fancy will prompt, or his Parts enable him 
to go. Or, if he thinks it may ſave his 
Time and Pains to be helped over ſome 


Difficulties by the Hand of a Maſter, he may 


then take a Man that is perfectly well ſkill- 
ed in it, or chooſe ſuch an one as he thinks 
fitteſt for his Purpoſe. But to initiate his 
Pupil in any Part of Learning, as far as 
is 


Latin and Learning make all the 
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is neceſſary for a young Man in the ordi- 
nary Courſe of his Studies, an ordinary Skill 
in the Governor is enough. Nor is it re- 
quiſite that he ſhould be a thorough Scho- 
lar, or poſſeſs in Perfection all thoſe Sci- 
ences, which it is convenient a young Gen- 
tleman ſhould have a Taſte of in ſome ge- 
neral View, or ſhort Syſtem. A Gentle- 


man that would penetrate deeper, muſt do 


it by his own Genius and Induſtry after- 
wards : For no Body ever went far in Know- 
ledge, or became eminent in any of the 
Sciences, by the Diſcipline and Conſtraint of 
a Maſter. | 


The great Work of a Governor, is to 


faſhion the Carriage, and form the Mind ; 


to ſettle in his Pupil good Habits, and the 
Principles of Virtue and Wiſdom; to give 
him by little and httle a View of Man- 
kind, and work him into a Love and Imi- 
tation of what 1s excellent and praiſe-wor- 
thy; and in the Proſecution of it, to give 
him Vigor, Activity, and Induſtry. The 
Studies, which he ſets him upon, are but 
as it were the Exerciſes of his Faculties, and 
Employment of his Time, to keep him 
from Sauntering and Idleneſs, to teach him 
Application, and accuſtom him to take Pains, 
and to give him ſome little Taſte of what 
his own Induſtry muſt perfect. For who 
expects, that under a Tutor a young Gen- 
tleman ſhould be an accompliſhed Ctitick, 
Orator, or Logician? go to the Bottom of 

| Meta- 
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Metaphyſicks, natural Philoſophy, or Ma- 
thematicks? or be a Maſter in Hiſtory or 
Chronology ? Though ſomething of each 
of theſe is to be taught him: But it is 
only to open the Door, that he may look 
in, and as it were begin an Acquaintance, 
but not to dwell there: And a Governor 
would be much blamed, that ſhould keep 
his Pupil too long, and lead him too far in 
moſt of them. But of Good Breeding, 
Knowledge of the World, Virtue, Induſtry, 
and a Love of Reputation, he cannot have 
too much: And it he have theſe, he will not 
long want what he needs or deſires of the 
Ar,. „„ 

And ſince it cannot be hoped he ſhould 
have Time and Strength to learn all Things, 
moſt Pains ſhould be taken about that which 
is moſt neceſſary; and that principally look- 
ed after, which will be of moſt and fre- 
quenteſt Uſe to him in the World. 
Seneca complains of the contrary Prac- 
tice in his Time; and yet the Burger ſdi- 
cius's and the Scherblers did not ſwarm in 
thoſe Days, as they do now in theſe. What 
would he have thought, if he had lived 
now, when the Tazors think it their great 
Buſineſs to fill the Studies and Heads of 
their Pupils with ſuch Authors as theſe ? 
He would have had much more Reaſon to 
ſay, as he does, Non Vite ſed Scholz diſci- 
mus, we learn not to live, but to diſpute; 
and our Education fits us rather for the U- 
- | niver- 
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niverſity, than the World. But it is no Won- 
der if thoſe who make the Faſhion, ſuit 


it to what they have, and not to what their 


Pupils want. The Faſhion being once eſta- 


bliſhed, who can think it ſtrange, that 
in this, as well as in all other Things, it 


ſhould prevail? And that the gfeateſt Part 


of thoſe, who find their Account in an 


eaſy Submiſſion to it, ſhould be ready to 


cry out Hereſy, when any one departs from 
it It is never the leſs Matter of Aſtoniſh- 
ment, that Men of Quality and Parts ſhould 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſo far miſted by Cuſ- 


tom and implicit Faith. Reaſon, if con- 
ſulted with, would adviſe, that their Chil- 


dren's Time ſhould be ſpent in acquiring 
what might be uſeful to them when they 
come to be Men, rather than to have their 
Heads ſtuffed with a deal of Traſh, a great 
Part whereof they uſually never do (it is 


certain they never need to) think on again 


_ as long as they live; and ſo much of it 


as does ſtick by them, they are only the 


worſe for. This is ſo well known, that I 


appeal to Parents themſelves, who have been 


at Coſt to have their young Heirs taught 


it, whether it be not ridiculous for their 


Sons to have any Tin&ure of that Sort of 
Learning, when they come abroad into 
the World; whether any Appearance of it 


would not leſſen and diſgrace them in Com- 
pany, And that certainly muſt be an ad- 


mirable Acquiſition, and deſerves well to 


make 
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make a Part in Education, which Men are 
aſhamed of, where they are moſt. concerned 
to ſhew their Parts and Breeding. 45 
There is yet another Reaſon why Polite- 
neſs of Manners, and Knowledge of the 
World, ſhould principally be looked after 
in a Tutor; and that is, becauſe a Man of 
Parts and Years may enter a Lad far 
enough in any of thoſe Sciences, which he 
has no deep Inſight into himſelf. Books in 
theſe will be able to furniſh him, and give 
him Light and Precedency enough to go 
before a young Follower : But he will 
never be able to ſet another right in the 
Knowledge of the World, and above all 
f N who is a Novice in them him- 
elf. "Fri 
This is a Knowledge he muſt have about 
him, worn into him by Uſe and Conver- 
fation, and a long forming himſelf by what 
he has obſerved to be practiſed and allowed 
in the beſt Company. This, if he has it 
not of his own, is no where to be borrowed 
for the Uſe of his Pupil : or, if he could 
find pertinent Treatiſes of it in Books, that 
would reach all the Particulars of an Eng- - 
liſh Gentleman's Behaviour, his own ill- 
faſhioned Example, if he be not well-bred 
himſelf, would ſpoil all his Lectures; it be- 
ing impoſſible that any one ſhould come 
forth well-faſhioned out of unpoliſhed ill- 
bred Company. Th 
Pw” I ſay 
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I ſay this, not that I think ſuch a Tut 
is every Day to be met with, or to be 
had at the ordinary Rates; but that thoſe 
who are able, may not be ſparing of En. 


quiry or Coſt in what is of ſo great Mo- 


ment; and that other Parents, whoſe 
Eſtates will not reach to greater Salaries, may 
yet remember what they ſhould principally 


have an Eye to in the Choice of one to 
whom they would commit the Education 
of their Children, and what Part they 
ſhould chiefly look after themſelves, whilſt 
they are under their Care, and as often as 


they come within their Obſervation; and 
not think that all lies in Latin and French, 


or ſome dry Syſtems of Logick and Philoſo- 
phy. 


Fe Familiarity Method again. Though I have 


. 98. But to return to our 


mentioned the Severity of the Fa- 


. ther's Brow, and the Awe ſettled thereby 
in the Mind of Children when young, as 
one main Inſtrument whereby their Educa- 


tion is to be managed; yet I am far from 


being of an Opinion that it ſhould be con- 
tinued all along to them, whilſt they are 
-under the Diſcipline and Government of 
Pupilage. I think it ſhould be relaxed as 
faſt as their Age, Diſcretion, and good Be- 
haviour could allow it; even to that De- 
gree, that a Father will do well, as his 


Son grows up, and is capable of it, to rale 


. a miliarly with him; nay, aſe his Advice, 


and 


. 
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and conſult with him about thoſe Things 
wherein he has any Knowledge or Under- 
ſtanding. By this the Father will gain two 
Things, both of great Moment: The one 
is, that it will put ſerious Conſiderations 
into his Son's Thoughts, better than any 
Rules or Advices he can give him. The 
ſooner you treat him as a Man, the ſooner 
he will begin to be one: And if you ad- 
mit him into ſerious Diſcourſes ſometimes: 
with you, you will inſenſibly raiſe his Mind 
above the uſual Amuſements of Youth, and 
thoſe trifling Occupations which it 1s com- 
monly waſted in. For it is eaſy to obſerve, 
that many young Men continue longer in 
the Thought and Converlation of School- 
Boys, than otherwiſe they would, becauſe 
their Parents keep them at that Diſtance, 
and 1n that low Rank, by all their Carriage 
tine ĩðͤ v | 

$. 96. Another Thing of greater Conſe- 
quence, which you will obtain by ſuch a 
Way of treating him, will be his Friend- 
ip. Many Fathers, though they propor- 
tion to their Sons liberal Allowances, ac- 
cording to their Age and Condition, yet they 
keep the Knowledge of their Eſtates and 
Concerns from them, with as much Reſer- 
vednefs, as if they were guarding a Secret 
of State from a Spy or an Enemy. This, 
if it looks not like Jealouſy, yet it wants 
thoſe Marks of Kindneſs and Intimacy 
which a Father ſhould ſhew to his Son, and 
| Nun 
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no Doubt often hinders or abates that Cheer. 


fulneſs and Satisfaction wherewith a Son 
ſhould addreſs himſelf to, and rely upon 


his Father. And I cannot but often won- 


der to fee Fathers, who love their Sons very 
well, yet ſo. order the Matter by a con- 
ſtant Stiffneſs, and a Mien of Authority 
and Diſtance to them all their Lives, as if 
they were never to enjoy, or have any Com- 
fort from thoſe they love beſt in the World, 
untill they had loſt them, by being removed 
into another. Nothing cements and eſtab- 
liſhes Friendſhip and Good-Will ſo much 
as confident Communication of Concernments 


and Affairs. Other Kindneſſes, without 


this, leave ſtill ſome Doubts: But when 


your Son ſees you open your Mind to him; 


when he finds, that you intereſt him in your 


Affairs, as Things you are willing ſhould 


in their Turns come into his Hands, he will 
be concerned for them, as for his own, wait 
his Seaſon with Patience, and love you in 


the mean Time, who keep him not at the 


Diſtance of a Stranger. This will alſo 
make him ſee, that the Enjoyment you have, 
is not without Care; which the more he is 
ſenſible of, the leſs will he envy you the 
Poſſeſſion, and the more think himſelf hap- 
py under the Management of ſo favourable 
a Friend, and fo careful a Father. There 
is ſcarce 1e Man of ſo little Thought, 
or ſo void of Senſe, that would not be glad 


of a ſure Friend, that he might have Re- 


courſe 
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courſe to, and freely conſult on Occaſion. 
The Reſervedneſs and Diſtance that Fa- 
thers keep, often deprive their Sons of that 
Refuge, which would be of more Advantage 
to them than an hundred Rebukes and Chi- 
dings. Would your Son engage in ſome 
Frolick, or take a Vagary, were it not much 
better he ſhould do it with, than without 
your Knowledge? For ſince Allowances for 
ſuch Things muſt be made to young Men, 
the more you know of his Intrigues and 
Deſigns, the better will you be able-to pre- 
vent great Miſchiefs; and by letting him 
ſee what is like to follow, take the right 
Way of prevailing with him to avoid leſs 
Inconveniences. Would you have him 


open his Heart to you, and aſk your Ad- 


vice, you muſt begin to do ſo with him 
firſt, and by your Carriage beget that Con- 
fdenice.' ft 14 | e 
F. 97. But whatever he conſults you 
about, unleſs it lead to ſome fatal and irre- 
mediable Miſchief, be ſure you adviſe 
only as a Friend of more Experience; but 
with your Advice, mingle nothing of Com- 
mand or Authority, nor more than you 
would to your Equal, or a Stranger. That 
would be to drive him for ever from any 
farther demanding, or receiving Advantage 


from your Counſel, You muſt conſider, 


that he is a young Man, and has Pleaſures 
and Fancies, which you are paſſed. You 
muſt not expect his Inclinations ſhould — 
e136 . | Ju 
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Juſt as yours, nor that at twenty he ſhould 


have the ſame Thoughts you have at fifty. 


All that you can wiſh, is, that ſince Louth 
muſt have ſome” Liberty, ſome Out-leaps, 
they might be with the Ingenuity of a Son, 
and under the Eye of a Father, and then no 
very great Harm can come of it. The Way 
to obtain this, as I ſaid before, is (accord- 
ing as you find him capable) to talk with 


him about your Affairs, propoſe Matters 
to him familiarly, and aſk-his Advice; and 


when he ever lights on the Right, follow it 
as his; and if he ſucceeds well, let him have 
the Commendation. This will not at all 
leſſen your Authority, but increaſe his Love 
and Eſteem of you. Whilſt you keep your 
Eſtate, the Staff will ſtill be in your own 
Hands; and your Authority the ſurer, the 
more it is ſtrengthened with Confidence and 
Kindneſs. For you have not that. Power 
you ought to have over him, till he comes 
to be more afraid of offending ſo good a 
Friend, than of loſing ſome Part of his 
future Expectation. wrt e 
F. 98. Familiarity of Diſcourſe, if it can 
become a Father to his Son, may much more 
be condeſcended to by a Tutor to his 
Pupil. All their Time together ſhould nor 
be ſpent in reading of Lectures, and magi- 
ſterially diftating to him, what he is to ob- 
ſerve and follow. Hearing him in his Turn, 
and uſing him to reaſon about what is pro- 
poſed, will make the Rules go down the 
fer _ eaſier, 
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eaſier, and fink the deeper, and will give 
him a Liking to Study and Inſtruction: And 
he will then begin to value Knowledge, 
when he ſees, that it enables him to dif- 
courſe, and he finds the Pleaſure and Cre- 
dit of bearing a Part in the Converſation, 
and of ;having his Reaſons ſometimes ap- 
proved, and hearkened to: Particularly in 
Morality, - Prudence, and Breeding, | Caſes 
ſhould be put to him, and his Judgment 
aſked. This opens the Underſtanding better 
than Maxims, how well ſoever explained, 
and ſettles the Rules better in the Memory 
for Practice. This Way lets Things into 
the Mind, which ſtick there, and retain 
their Evidence with them; whereas Words 
at beſt. are faint Repreſentations, being not 
ſo much as the true Shadows of Things, 
and are much ſooner forgotten. He will bet- 
ter comprehend the Foundations and Mea- 
tures of. Decency and Juſtice, and have live- 
ler, and more laſting Impreſſions of what 
he ought to do, by e giving his Opinion on 
Caſes propoſed, and reaſoning with his Tu- 
tor on fit Inſtances, than by giving a 
ſilent, negligent, ſleepy Audience to his 
Tutor's Lectures; and much more than by 
captious logical Diſpures, or ſet Declama- 
tions of his 0 OWN, upon any. Queſtion. The 
one; ſets. the Thoughts upon Wit and. falſe 
Colours, and not, upon Truth; the other 
teaches Fallacy, Wrangling, and Opinia- 
EF 5 and they are 1 .of them T 3 
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that ſpoil the Judgment, and put a Man out 
of the Way of right and fair Reaſoning; 
and therefore carefully to be avoided by one 
who would improve himſelf, and be accept. 
able to others. e en 
6 9. 99. When, by making your 
|  Kewerence, Son ſenſible that he depends on 
you, and is in your Power, you 
have eſtabliſned your Authority; and by 
being inflexibly ſevere in your Carriage to 
him, when obſtinately perſiſting in any ill- 
natured Trick, which you have forbidden, 
eſpecially Lying, you have imprinted on 
his Mind that Awe, which is neceſfary : 
And, on the other Side, when (by permit- 
ting him the full Liberty due to his Age, 
and laying no Reſtraint in your Preſence 
to thoſe childiſh Actions and Gaiery of 
Carriage, which, whilſt he 1a very young, 
are as neceſſary to him as Meat or Sleep) 
you have reconciled him to your Com- 
pany, and made him ſenſible of your Care 
and Love of him, by Indulgence and Ten- 
derneſs, eſpecially careſſing him on all Oc- 
caſions wherein he does any thing well, 
and being kind to him after a thouſand 
Faſhions, ſuitable to his Age, which Na- 
ture teaches Parents better than I can: When 
I fay, by theſe Ways of Tenderneſs and Af: 
fection, which Parents never want for their 
Children, you have alſo planted in him a 
Particular Affection for you, he is then in 
the State you could deſire, and you have 
ä gs formed 
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forined in. his Mind that true Rewanawee - 
which is always afterwards carefully to be 


continued, and maintained in both Parts of 


it, Love and. Fear, as the great Principles 
whereby you will always have Hold upon 
him, to turn his Mind M the Mays of Vire 
tue and Honour. 
F. 100. When this: Lent. 

tion is once well laid, and you find re. 
this Reverence begin to Work in 
him, the next Thing to be done, is care · 
fully to conſider his Temper, and the parti- 
cular Conſtitution of his Mind. Stuborn- 


neſs, Lyi ng, and ill natured Actions, are not 


(as has been ſaid) to be permitted in him 
from the Beginning, whatever) his Temper 
be. Thoſe Seeds of Viees ave: not to be 
ſuffered to take any Root, but muſt be care- 

fully weeded out, as ſobn as ever they begin 
to ſhew, themſelves in him; and your Au- 
thority 1 is to take place, and influence his 


Mind from the very Dawning of Know- 


ledge in him, that it may operate as a na- 
tural Prineiple, whereof he never perceived 
the Beginning, never kne that it was, or 
could be other wiſe. By this/if the Reverence | 
he owes you be eltabliſhed early, it will al- 
ways be ſacred to him, aficꝭ ĩt will be as hard 
for him to Veüilt! it, as the Principles of _ | 
. 8 ois At 0 
| 8. „ 101. Having, thus very carly fra 
your . and, by the gentler 2 
G 2 cations 


obſerve your 
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cations of him, ſhamed him out of what leads 
towards any immoral Habit, as ſoon as 


you have obſerved it in him, (for I would 
by no Means have Chiding uſed, much leſs 
Blows, until Obſtinacy and Incorrigibleneſs 


make it abſolutely neceſſary) it will be fit to 


conſider. which Way the natural Make of 
his Mind inclines him. Some Men, by the 


unalterable Frame of their Conſtitutions, are 
ſtout, others timorous'; ſome confident, others 


modeſt, trattable, or obſtinate, curious or care- 
leſs, quick or flow! There are not more Dif- 


ferences in Mens Faces, and the outward 


Lineaments of their Bodies, than there are 


in the Makes and Tempers of their Minds; 
| only there is this Difference, that the 4 
ſtinguiſhing Characters of the Face, and the 


Lineaments of the Body, grow more plain 


and viſible with Time and Age; but the pe- 


culiar Phyſiognomy a f the Mind i is moſt diſ- 
| 22 in Children, before Art and Cun- 


ghave taught them to hide their Defor- 


W rphte conceal their ill Inclinations, un- 


der a diſſembled Outſide. 
. ro, Begin therefore betimes d to 
nis Temper; and that, when 
he: is-uriderileaſt Reſtraint, in his Play, and 


as he thinks out of your Sight: See what 
are his predominamt Paſſions, and prevailing In- 


alinations; Whether he be fierce or mild, 
bold or baſhful, compaſſionate or cruel, 
open or reſervet; Sc. Anas theſe | are dif- 
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different in him, ſo are your Methods to be 
different, and your Authority muſt hence 
take Meaſures to apply itſelf different Ways 
to him. Theſe nalive Propenſities, theſe Pre- 
valencies of Conſtitution, are not to be cured 
by Rules, or a direct Conteſt, eſpecially 
thoſe of them that are the humbler and 
meaner Sort, which proceed from Fear and 
Lowneſs of Spirit, though with Art they 
may be much mended, and turned to good 
Purpoſes. But: this, be ſure, ;after, all is 
done, the Byaſs wi | always, ang. on that 
Side that Nature firſt placed ite And if you 
carefully obſerve the Char Sof his Mind, 
now in the firſt Scenes f his Life, you will 
ever after be able to, judge which Way his 
Thoughts lean, and 19 5 he aims at even 
hereafter, when, as he grows up, the Plot 
5 and he puts on ſexeral ane, to 
ACT It. 
F. 103. I told you before, that 3 
Children love Liberty; and there- Dominion 
fore they ſhould be brought to 
do the Things that are fit for them, 
without feeling any Reſtraint laid upon 
them. I now tell you, they love fome- 
thing more, and that is Dominion: And 
this is the firſt Original 'of moſt vicious 
Habits, -- that are ordinary and natural. 
This Love of Power and Dominion. ſnews 


itſelf very early, and that in theſe two 
Things. f 


11 
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F. 104, 1. We ſee Children, (as ſoon 
almoſt as they are born, I am ſure long be- 
fore they can ſpeak) cry, grow Pere ſul- 
len, and out of Humour, for nothing but 
to have their Mil. They would have their 
Defires ſubmitted to by others; they con- 
tend for a ready Compliance from all about 
them, eſpecially from thoſe that ſtand near, 
or beneath them in Age or Degree, as ſoon 
as chey come to conßder others with thoſe 
| Dee ee e 
105. Another Thing wherein they ſhew 
Weir Love of D minion, 3s, their Deſire to 
have Things to be theirs : They would have 
Propriety and Poffeffior, pleaſin 
with: che Power Which that ſeems to g 
and the Right, they thereby have, to give, 
poſe” of them as they pleaſe. He that 25 925 
_ obſerved theſe two Humours working 
betimes in Children, has taken little folcs 
of their Actions: And he who thinks that 
theſe two Roots of almoſt all the Injuſtice 2 
Contention that ſo diſturb Human Li 


ar e not early to be weeded out, . and con- 


tr ary Habits introduced, negleRs the proper 
Seaſon to lay the Wound of F good 


and worthy N lan. To do this, I imagine 


t heſe following Things may ſomewhat con- 
quce. | 


$... 106. 1. That a Child mopld 


Mrs never be ſuffered to have what he 
* craves, much leſs what he 1 e 
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I had ſaid, ar ſo much as ſpeaks for: But 
that being apt to be miſunderſtood, and in- 
terpreted as if I meant a Child ſhould never 
ſpeak to his Parents for any Thing, which 

will perhaps be thought to lay too great a 
Curb on the Minds of Children, to the Pre- 
judice of that Love and Affection which 
ſhould be between them and their Parents;. 
I ſhall explain myſelf a little more parti- 
cularly. It is fit that they ſhould have 
Liberty to declare their Wants to their Pa- 
rents, and that with all Tenderneſs they 
ſnould be hearkened to, and ſupplied, at 
leaſt whilſt they are little. But it is one 
Thing to ſay I am hungry, another to ſay 
I would have Roaſt Meat. Having de- 
clared their Wants, their natural Wants, 
the Pain they feel from Hunger, Thirſt, 
Cold, or any other Neceſſity of Nature, it 
is the Duty of their Parents, and thoſe about 
them, to relieve them: But Children muſt 

leave it to the Choice and Ordering of 
their Parents, what they think propereſt for 
them, and how much; and muſt not be 
permitted to chooſe for themſelves, and ſay, 

I would have Wine, or White-bread : The 
very naming of it ſhould make them loſe 
it ? 1 ; n 128 5 
Fi. 107. That which Parents ſhould take 
Care of here, is to en tg. between the 
Wants of Fancy, and thoſe of Nature ; 

iT enters ot ene which 
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which Horace has well taught them to do in 
this Verſe: 3 N 


; Queis humana fibi doleat natura negatis. 


.-. Thoſe: are truly natural Wants, which 
Reaſon alone, without ſome other Help, is 
not able to fence againſt, nor keep from 
diſturbing us. The Pains of Sickneſs and 
Hurts, Hunger, Thirſt, and Cold, Want 
of Sleep, and Reſt or Relaxation of the Part 
wWearied with Labour, are what all Men 

feel, and the beſt diſpoſed Minds cannot 
but be ſenſible of their Uneaſineſs; and 
therefore ought, by fit Applications, to ſeek 
their. Removal, though not with Impa- 
tience, or over-great' Haſte, upon the firſt 
Approaches of them, where Delay does not 
threaten ſome irreparable Harm. The 
Pains that come from the Neceſſities of Na- 
ture, are Monitors to us to beware of great- 
er Miſchiefs, which they are the Forerun- 
ners of; and therefore they muſt not be 
wholely neglected, nor ſtrained too far. But 
yet the more Children can be inured to 
Hardſhips of this Kind, by a wiſe Care to 
make them ſtronger in Body and Mind, 
the better it will be for them. I need not 
here give any Caution to keep within the 
Bounds of doing them good, and to take 
Care, that what Children are made to ſuf- 
fer, ſhould neither break their Spirits, nor 
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injure their Health, Parents being but too 
apt of themſelves to incline more than they 


ſhould to the ſofter Side. 2 
But whatever Compliance the Neceſſities 
of Nature may require, the Wants of Fancy 


Children ſhould never be gratified in, nor 
ſuffered to mention, The very ſpeaking for 
any ſuch Thing ſhould make them loſe it. 
Clothes, when they need, they muſt have ; 


but if they ſpeak for this Stuff, or that Co. 
lour, they ſhould be ſure to go without it. 
Not that I would have Parents purpoſely 


croſs the Deſires of their Children in Mat- 


ters of Indifferency ; on the contrary, where 
their Carriage deſerves it, and one is ſure 
it will not corrupt, or effeminate their 
Minds, and make them fond of Trifles, 
I think all Things ſhould be contrived, as 
much as could be, to their Satisfaction, 
that they might find the Eaſe and Pleaſure of 
doing well. The beſt for Children is, that 
they ſhould not place any Pleaſure in ſuch 
Things at all, nor regulate their Delight by 
their Fancies, but be indifferent to all that 
Nature has made ſo. This is what their 


Parents and Teachers ſhould chiefly aim 


at; but until this be obtained, all that I p- 
poſe here, is the Liberty of 4&#:mg, which, in 
theſe Things of Conceit, ought to be re- 
ſtrained by a conſtant Fotfeiture annexed. 
CT Or Tn TL Lis 5 
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This may, perhaps, be thought a little 
too ſevere by No natural Indulgence of ten- 
der Parents; but yet it is no more than 
neceſſary: For ſince the Method I propoſe 
is to baniſh the Rod, this Reſtraint of their 
Tongues will be of great Uſe to ſettle that 
| Awe we have elſewhere ſpoken of, and to 
keep up in them the Reſpect and Reverence 
due to their Parents. Next, it will teach 
them to keep in, and fo maſter their Inclina- 
tions. By this Means they will be brought 
to learn the Art of ſtifling their Deſires, 
as ſoon as they riſe up in them, when they 
are eaſieſt to be ſubdued : For giving Vent 
gives Life and Strength to our Appetites; 


and he that has the Confidence to turn his. 


Wiſhes into Demands, will be but a little 


Way from thinking he ought to obtain 


them. This I am ſure; every. one can 
more eaſily bear a Denial from himſelf, 
than from any body elle. They . ſhould 
therefore be accuſtomed betimes to conſult, 
and make Uſe of their Reaſon, before they 


give Allowance to their Inclinations. *Tis 


a great Step towards the Maſtery of our 
Deſires, to give this Stop to them, and ſhut 
them up in Silence, This Habit got by 
Children, of ſtaying the Forwardneſs of 


their Fancies, and deliberating whether it 
be fit or no, before they ſpeak, will be of 


no ſmall Advantage to them in- Matters of 
greater Conſequence, in the future Courſe 
| a 
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of their Lives: For that which I cannot too 
often inculcate, 1s, that whatever the Mat- 
ter be, about which it 1s converſant, whe- 
ther great or ſmall, the main (I had almoſt 
ſaid only) Thing to be conſidered, in every 
Action of a Child, is, what Influence it will 
have upon his Mind; what Habit it tends 
to, and is like to ſettle in him; how it will 
become him when he is bigger; and, if it be 
encouraged, whither it will lead him, when 
he is grown up. | a | 
My Meaning therefore is not that Chil- 
dren ſhould purpoſely be made uneaſy ; this 
would reliſh too much of Inhumanity and 
U-nature,'- and be apt to infect them with 
it. They ſnould be brought to deny their 
Appetites; and their Minds, as well as Bo- 
dies, be made vigorous, . eaſy, and ſtrong, 
by the Cuſtom of having their Inclina« 
tions in Subjection, and their Bodies exer- 
ciſed with Hardſhips : Bur all this, with- 
out giving them any Mark or Apprehen- 
ſion of IIl-will towards them. The con- 
ſtant Loſs of what they craved or carved to 
themſelves, ſhould teach them Modeſty, 
Submiſſion, and a Power ta forbear: But 
the rewarding their Modeſty and Silence, by 
giving them what they liked, ſhould allo 
aſſure them of the Love of thoſe, . who ris 
gorouſly exacted this Obedience. The con- 
tenting themſelves now in the Want of what 
they wiſb for, is a. Virtue, that another 
N Time 
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Time :ſhould be rewarded with what is 
ſuited and acceptable to them; which ſhould 
be beſtowed on them as if it were a na- 
tural Conſequence of their good Behaviour, 
and not a Bargain about it. But you will 
loſe your Labour, and what is more, their 
Love and Reverence too, if they can re- 
ceive from others what you deny them. 
This is to be kept very ſtaunch, and care- 
fully to be watched. And here the Servants 
come again in my Way. 
| F. 108. If this he begun be- 
ce times, and they accuſtom them- 
ſelves early to ſilence their De- 
8 this uſeful Habit will ſettle them; 
and, as they come to grow up in Age and 
Diſcretion, they may be allowed greater Li- 
berty, when Reaſon comes to ſpeak in them, 
and not Paſſion: For, whenever Reaſon 
would ſpeak, it ſhould be hearkened to. 
=_— as they ſhould never be heard, when 
ey ſpeak for any: particular Thing they 
__ have, unleſs it be firſt propoſed to 
them; © they ſhould always be heard, and 
fairly and kindly anſwered, when they aſk 
after any.thing they would know, and defire 
to be informed about. Curiqſity ſhould be as 
carefully cheriſbed in Children, as other 8530 
9 ay ſuppreſſet. 
| However arict an Hand i is to 
Recreation de kept upon all Deſires of Fancy, 
yet there is one Cale. where 


3 in 
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in Fancy muſt be permitted to ſpeak, and 
be hearkened to alſo. Recreation is as ne- 
ceſſary as Labour or Food. But becauſe 
there can be no Recreation without Delight, 
which depends not always on Reaſon, but 
oftner on Fancy, it muſt be permitted Chil- 
dren not only to divert themſelves, but to 
do it after their own Faſhion, provided-it 
be innocently, and without Prejudice to 
their Health; and therefore in this Caſe 


they ſhould not be denied, it they propoſed | 


any particular Kind of Recreation. Though, 
I think, in a well-ordered Education, they 
will ſeldom be brought to the Neceſſity of 
aſking any ſuch Liberty: Care ſhould be 
taken, that what is of Advantage to them, 
they ſhould always do with Delight; and 
before they. are wearyed with -one, they 
ſhould be timely diverted to ſome other uſe- 
ful Employment. But if they are not yet 
brought to that Degree of Perfection, that 
one Way of Improvement can be made a 
Recreation to them, they muſt be let looſe 
to the childiſh Play they fancy; which they 
ſhould be weaned from, by being made ſur- 
feit of it: But from Things of Uſe, that 
they are employed in, they ſhould always 
be ſent away with an Appetite, at leaſt be 
diſmiſſed before they are tired, and grow 
quite ſick of it, that ſo they may return 
to it again, as to a Pleaſure that diverts 
them. For you muſt never think them ſet 
5 7 right 
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right, till they can find Delight in the 
Practice of laudable Things; and the uſe- 
ful Exerciſes of the Body and Mind, taking 
their Turns, make their Lives and Improve- 
ment pleaſant in a continued Train of Re- 
creations, wherein the wearyed Part is con- 
ſtantly relieved and refreſhed. Whether this 
can be done in every Temper, or whether 
Tutors and Parents will be at the Pains, 
and have the Diſcretion and Patience to 
bring them to this, I know not; but that 
it may be done in moſt Children, if a right 
Courſe be taken to raiſe in them the De- 
fire of Credit, Eſteem, and Reputation, I 
do not at all doubt. And when they have 
ſo much true Life put into them, they 
may freely be talked with about what moſt 
delights them, and be directed, or let looſe 
to it; ſo that they may perceive 2 they 
are beloved and cheriſhed, and that thoſe 
under whoſe Tuition they are, are not Ene- 
mies to their Satisfaction. Such a Manage- 
ment will make them in Love with the 


they are directed to. 


| This farther Advantage may be made by a 


free Liberty permitted them in their Recrea- 
tions, that it will diſcover their natural Tempers, 
ſnew their Inclinations and Aptitudes, and 
thereby direct wiſe Parents in the Choice, 
both of the Courſe of Life and Employ- 
72 0-143 LY ITT! ment 
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Hand that directs them, and the Virtue 
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ment they ſhall deſign them for, and of 
fit Remedies, in the mean Time, to be ap- 
plied to whatever Bent of Nature they may 


obſerve moſt likely to miſlead any of their 


Children. 2 | 
68.109. 2. Children who live together, 
Com: often ſtrive for Maſtery, whoſe Wills 
Mains: ſhall carry it over the reſt. Whoever be- 
gins the Conteſt, ſhould be ſure to be croſſed in 
it. But notonlythat, but they ſhould be taught 
to have all the Deference, Complaiſance, and 
Civility one for another imaginable. This, 
when they ſee it procures them Reſpect, 


Superiority by it, they will take more Plea- 
ſure in, than in inſolent Domineering; for 

ſo 7 is the other. 55 
he Accuſations of Children one againſt 
another, which uſually are but the Cla- 
mours of Anger and Revenge, deſiring Aid, 
ſhould not be favourably received, nor 
hearkened to, It weakens and effeminates 
| their Minds to ſuffer them to complain; and 
| if they endure ſomething croſſing, or Pain 
from others, without being permitted to 
think it ſtrange or intolerable, it will do 
them no Harm to learn Sufferance, and har- 
den them early. But though you give no 
Countenance to the Complaints of the Que- 
rulaus, yet take Care to curb the Inſolence 
and Ill- Nature of the Injurious. When you 
obſerye it yourſelf, reprove it before the 
in⸗ 


Love and Eſteem, and that they loſe no 
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injured Party: But if the Complaint be of 
ſomething really worthy your Notice, and 
Prevention another Time, then reprove the 
Offender by himſelf alone, out of Sight of 
him that complained, and make him go 
and aſk Pardon, and make Reparation : 
Which coming thus, as it were from him- 
himſelf, will be, the more cheerfully per- 
formed, and more kindly received, the Love 
ftrengthened between them, and a Cuſtom 
of Civility grow familiar amongſt your 
Children, 
F. 110. 3. As to the having 
Liberal and poſſeſſing of Things, teach 
| them to part with what they 
have eaſily and freely to their. Friends, and 
let them find by Experience, that the moſt 
liberal has always the moſt Plenty, with 
Eſteem and Commendation to boot, and 
they will quickly learn to practiſe it. This, 
J imagine, will make Brothers and Siſters 
kinder and civiller to one another, and con- 
ſequently to others, than twenty Rules 
about good Manners, with which Children 
are ordinarily perplexed and cumbered. Co- 
vetouſneſs, and the Deſire of having in our 
Poſſeſſion, and under our Dominion, more 
than we have Need of, being the Root of 


all Evil, ſhould be early and carefully weed- 


ed out, and the contrary Quality of a 

Readineſs to impart to others e d. 

This mould bg encouraged by great Com- 
mend- 
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mendation and Credit, and conſtantly take- - 


ing Care, that he loſes nothing by his 


Liberality, Let: all the Inſtances he gives 
of ſuch Freeneſs be always repayed, and 


with Intereſt; and let him ſenſibly perceive, 


that the Kindeſs he ſhews to others is no 


ill Huſbandry for himſelf; but that it 
brings a Return of Kindneſs both from thoſe 
that receive it, and thoſe who look on. 
Make this a Conteſt among Children, who 
ſhould out-do one another this. Way : And 
by this Means, by a conſtant Practice, 
Children having made it eaſy to them- 
ſelves to part with what they have, good 


Nature may be ſettled in them into an Ha-. 


bit, and they may take Pleaſure, and pique 

themſelyes in being kind, liberal, and civil 

„„ / ö „„ 
If Liberality ought to be en- 


* 


couraged, certainly great Care is Justice. 
to be taken, that Children tranſ- | 
greſs not the Rules of Tobi : And when- 
ever they do, they ſhould be ſet right, 
and, if there be Occaſion for it, ſeverely re- 
buked. „ | E Me, he 
Our firſt Actions being guided more by 
Self. love, than Reaſon or Reflection, it is no 
Wonder that in Children they ſhould be 


very apt to deviate from the juſt Meaſures 


of Right and Wrong; which are in the 
Mind the Reſult of improved Reaſon and 
ſerious Meditation. This, the more they 
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other Rules and Caſes of Juſtice, and Rights 
concerning Meum and Tuum, may be pro- 
poſed and inculcated. If any Act of In- 
juſtice in them appears to 8 not from 
Miſtake, but a Perverſeneſs in their Wills, 
when a gentle Rebuke and Shame will not 
reform this irregular and covetous Inclina- 
tion, Sy, et Remedies muſt be applied : 
And it is but for the Father or Tutor to 
take and keep from them ſomething that they 
value, and think their own, or order ſome- 
body elſe to do it; and by ſuch Inſtances, 
make them ſenſible what little Advantage 
they are like to make, by poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves unjuſtly of what is another's, whilſt 
there are in the World ſtronger and more 
Men than they. Bur if an ingenuous De- 
reſtation of this ſhameful Vice be but care- 
fully and early inftilled into them, as I think 
it may, that 1s the true and genuine Method 
to obviate this Crime; and will be a better 
Guard againſt Diſponeſty, than any Conſider- 
ations drawn from Intereſt; Habits working 
more conſtantly, and with greater Facility, 
than Reaſon ; which, when we have moſt 
Need of it, is ſeldom fairly conſulted, and 
more rarely obeyed. | : 

. 111. Crying, is. a Fault that 
ſhould not be tolerated in Chil- Ching. 
dren,” not only for the unpleaſant 5 
and unbecoming Noiſe it fills the Houſe 
with, but for more conſiderable Reaſons, in 
VVV e Reference 


36% e. | 
Reference to the Children themſelves; which 
is to be our Aim in Education. 
Their Crying is of two Sorts, either /u4. 
zorn and domineering, or querelous and whine: 
ing. 
A Their Crying is very often a ſtriving for 
Maſtery, and an open Declaration of their 
Inſolence or Obſtinacy. When they have not 
the Power to obtain their Deſire, they, will, 
by their Clamour and Sobbing, maintain their 
Title and Right to it. This is an avoned 
continuing their Claim, and a Sort of Re. 
monſtrance againſt the Oppreſſion and In- 
Juſtice of thoſe who deny them what they 
have a Mind to. VF 
F. 112. 2. Sometimes their Crying is the 
Effect of Pain, or true Sorrow, and a Be 
moaning themſelves under it. 
Theſe two, if carefully obſerved, may, 
by the Mein, Looks, and Actions, and par- 
ticularly by the Tone of their Crying, be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed; but neither of them muſt 
be ſuffered, much leſs encouraged. . 
I. Theobſtinate or ſtamachful Crying ſhould 
by no Means be permitted, becauſe it is 
but another Way of flattering their Deſires, 
and encouraging thoſe Paſſions, which it 13 
our main Buſineſs to ſubdue > And if it be, 
as often it is, upon the receiving any Cor- 
rection, it quite Defeats all the good Effects 
f it; for any Chaſtiſement which leaves 
them in this declared Oppoſition only ſerves 
© t0 
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to make them worſe. The Reſtraints and 
Puniſhments layed on Children are all ' miſ- 
applied and loft, as far as they do not 
prevail over their Wills, teach them to ſubs 
mit their Paſſions, and make their Minds 
ſupple and pliant to what their Parents 
Reaſon adviſes them now, and ſo prepare 
them to obey what their own Reaſon ſhall 
adviſe hereafter. But if, in any Thing 
wherein they are croſſed, they may be ſuf? 

fered to go away crying, they confirm them- 
ſelves in their Deſires, and cheriſh the ill 

Humour, with a Declaration of their Right, 
and a Reſolution to fatisfy their Inclina- 
tion the firſt Opportunity. This, therefore, 


is another Argument againſt. the frequent 


Uſe of Blows : For, wheneyer you come to 
that Extremity, it is not enough to whip | 
or beat them; you muſt do it, till you 
find you have ſubdued their Minds, till 
with Submiſſion and Patience they yield 
to the Correction; which you ſhall beſf 
diſcover by their Crying, and their ceaſing 
from it upon your Bidding. Without this, 
the Beating of Children is but a. paſſionate 
Tyranny oyer- them ; and” it is mere Cruel- 
ty, and*_not Correction, to put their Bo- 
dies in Pain, without doing their Minds 
any Good. As this gives us a Reaſon why 
Children ſhould” ſeldom be corrected, ſo it 
alſo prevents their being fo : For if, when- 
ever they are chaſtiſed; it were done thus 
AHENIDHIHSY HOUR: DAS AM SHATTER IS 
| with- 
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without - Paſſion, ſoberly, and yet effectu- 
ally too, laying on the Blows and Smart 
not furiouſly, and all at once, but ſlowly, 
with. Reaſoning between, and with Obſer- 
vation how it wrought, ſtopping when it 
had made them pliant, penitent and yield. 
ing, they would ſeldom need the like Pu- 
niſhment again, being made careful to avoid 
the Fault, that deſerved it. Beſides, by 
this Means, as the Puniſhment would not 
be loſt for being too little, and not effectual, 
ſo it would be kept from being too 
much, if we gave off as ſoon as we per- 
ceived that it reached the Mind, and that 
was bettered. For ſince the Chiding or 
Beating of Children ſhould be always the 
leaſt that poſſibly may be, that which is 
laid on in the Heat of Anger ſeldom ob- 
ſerves that Meaſure, but is commonly more 
than it ſhould be, though it prove leſs than 
EE io cer i 
F. 113. 2. Many Children are apt to 
cry. upon any little Pain. they fuffer, and 
the leaſt Harm that befalls them puts them 
into Complaints and Bawling, This few 
Children avoid: For it being the firſt and 
natural Way to declare their Sufferings or 
Wants, before they can ſpeak, the Compaſ- 
ſion that is thought due to their tender Age 
fooliſhly r and continues it in 
them long after they can ſpeak. It is the 
Duty, I confeſs, of thoſe about hildren, 


to 
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to compaſſionate them, whenever they ſuf- 


fer any Hurt; but not to ſhew it in pity- 
ing them. Help and eaſe them the beſt 
you can, but by no Means bemoan them. 


This ſoftens their Minds, and makes them 


yield to the little Harms that happen to 

them; whereby they ſink deeper into that 

Part, which alone feels, and make larger 

Wounds there, than otherwiſe they would. 
They ſhould be rene agua all Suffer- 
ings, eſpecially of the Body, and have no 
Tenderneſs but what riſes. from an ingenu- 
ous Shame, and a quick Senſe of Reputa- 
tion. The many Inconveniences this Life 
1s = Ap to, require we ſhould not be too 
ſenſible of every little Hurt. What our 
Minds yield not, to, makes but a ſlight Im- 
preſſion, and does us but vety little Harm. 
It is the Suffering of our Spirits that gives 
and continues the Pain. This Brawnineſs 
and Inſenſibility of Mind, is the beſt Ar- 
mour we can have againſt the common 
Evils and Accidents. of Life; and being a 
Temper that is to be got by Exerciſe and 
Cuſtom, more than any other Way, the 

Practice of it ſhould be begun betimes; and 
Happy is he that is taught it early. That 
Effeminacy of Spirit, which is to be pre- 

vented or cured, as nothing, that I know, 
ſo much encreaſes in Children as Crying, fo 
nothing, on the other Side, ſo much checks 

and reſtrains, as their being hindered from 


that 
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chat Sort of Complaining. In the little Harms 
they ſuffer from Knocks and Falls, they 
ould not be pitied for falling, but bid do 
ſo again ; which, beſides that it ſtops their 
Crying, is a better Way to cure their Heed- 
leſſneſs, and prevent their Tumbling an- 
other Time, than either chiding or be- 
moaning them. But let the Hurts they re- 
ceive be what they will, ſtop their Crying, 
and that will give them more Quiet and 
Eaſe at preſent, and Harden. them for the 
future. 3 

F. 114. The former Sort of Crying re- 
quires Severity to ſilence it; and where a 
Look, or a poſitive Command will not do 
= Blows . muſt ; For it proceeding from 
Pride, Obſtinacy, and Stomach, the Will, 
where the Fault lies, muſt be bent, nd 
made to com ly, by. a Rigour ſufficient to 


maſter it. But this latter, being. ordina- 
rily from Softneſs of Mind, a quite con- 


trary Cauſe ought, to be treated with a 


5 entler Hand. Perſuaſion, or diverting ſe 


houghts . another, Way, or Laughin 


their Whining, may. Perhaps be. at fir 6] 


proper Method: But for this, the Circum- 
ſtances 'of the Thing g. and the particular 
Temper of the Child, muſt be conſidered. 


No Cartain unvariable Rules can be given 


abour” it; but it m aſt, | be left to the Pru- 
dence of the Parents or War. But this, 
1 Malt, 1 may 5 in general, 
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ſhould be a conſtant Diſcountenancing of 
this Sort of Crying alſo; and that the Fa- 
ther, by his Authority, ſhould always — 
it, mixing a greater Degree of Roughneſs 
in his Looks or Words, proportionably as 
the Child is of a greater Age, or a ſturdier 
Temper: But always let it be enough to 
filence their Vhimpering, and put an End to 
the Diſorder. - 2 8 

S. 119. Cowardice an urage 
2 ſo nearly related to the Sow — 
mentioned Tempers, that it may 

not be amiſs here to take Notice of them. 
Fear is a Paſſion, that, if rightly governed, 
has its Uſe; and, though Self-Love ſel- 
dom fails to keep it watchful and high 
| enough in us, yet there may be an Exceſs 
on the daring Side. Fool- bardineſs and In- 
ſenſibility of Danger, being as little rea- 
ſonable, as trembling and ſhrinking at the 
Approach of every little Evil. Fear was 
given us as a Monitor to quicken our In- 
duſtry, and keep us upon our Guard againſt 
the Approaches of Evil; and, therefore, to 
have no Apprehenſion of Miſchief at Hand, 
not to make a juſt Eſtimate of the Dan- 
ger, but heedleſly to run into it, be the 
Hazard what it will, without gonfidęring 
of what Uſe or Conſequence it may be, is 
not the Reſolution of a rational Creature, 
but brutiſh. Fury. Thoſe who have Chil- 
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dren of this Temper, have nothing to do 
but a little to awaken their Reaſon, which 
Self-preſervation will quickly diſpoſe them 
to hearken to, unleſs, which is uſually the 
Caſe, ſome other Paſſion hurries them on 
head-long, without Senfe, and without Con- 
ſideration. A Diſlike of Evil is ſo natural 
to Mankind, that no body, I think, can 
be without Fear of it, Fear being nothing 
but an Uneaſineſs under the Apprehenſion 
of that coming upon us which we diſlike, 
And, therefore, when -any one runs into 
Danger, we may ſay it is under the Con- 
duct of Ignorance, or the Command of ſome 
more imperious Paſſion, no body being ſo 
much an Enemy to himſelf, as to come 
within the Reach of Evil, out of free Choice, 
and court Danger for Danger's Sake. If 
it be therefore Pride, Vain-Glory, or Rage, 
that filences a Child's Fear, or makes him 
not hearken to its Advice, thoſe are by 
fit Means to be abated, that a little Con- 
ſideration may allay his Heat, and make 
him bethink himſelf, whether this Attempt 
be worth the Venture. But this being a 
Fault that Children are not ſo often guilty 
of, I ſhall not be more particular in its 
Cure. Weakneſs of Spirit 1s the more com- 
mon Defect, and therefore will require the 


greater Care. ' 121 
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Fortitude is the Guard and Sup- _ 


port of the other Virtues ; and Portitude: 
without Courage a Man will ſcarce '' * 


Character of a truly-worthy Man. 

Courage, that makes us bear up 7 
againſt Dangers that we fear, and Courage. 
Evils that we feel, is of great Uſe 
in an Eſtate, as ours is in this Life, expoſed 
to Aſſaults on all Hands: And therefore it 
is very adviſeable to ger Children into this 
Armour as early as we can. Natural Tem- 
per, I confeſs, does here a great deal: Byt 
even where that is defective, and the Heart 
is in itſelf weak and timorous, it may, 


a right Management, be brought to a better | 


Reſolution. What is to be done to prevent 
breaking Childrens Spirits by frightful Ap- 
prehenſions inſtilled into them when Fe: 
or bemoaning themſelves under every lit 
Suffering, I have already taken Notice: How 
to harden their Tempers, and raiſe their 
Courage, if we find them too much ſubject. 
to Fear, is farther to be conſidered, © © 
True Fortitude I take to be the quiet Poſ- 


{on of a Man's Self, and an undifturbed 


doing his mo whatever Evil beſets, or 
Danger lies in his Way. This there are ſo 
few Men attain to, that we are not to expect 
it from Children. But yet ſomething may 
be done: And a wiſe Conduct, by inſenſible 
Degrees, may carry them farther than one 
expects, 

Ha The 
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The Neglect of this great Care of them, 
whilſt they are young, is the Reaſon, per- 
haps, why. there are ſo few that have this 
Virtue in its full. 33 when they are 
Men. I ſhould not ſay this in a Nation ſo 
naturally brave, as ours is, did I think, that 
true. Fortitude required nothing but Cou- 
rage in the Field, and a Contempt of Life 
in che Face of an Enemy. This, I confeſs, 
15 not the leaſt Part of it, nor can be de- 
nied the Laurels and Honours always juſtly 
due to the Valour of thoſe who venture their 

Ives for their Country, But yet this is not 
all: Dangers attack us in other Places, be- 
= the Field of Battle; and, though Death 
he the King of Terrors, yet Pain, Diſgrace 
and — have frightful Looks, able to 

diſcompoſe moſt Men, whom they ſeem 
ready to ſeize on: And there are thoſe who 
contemn ſome of theſe, and yet are heartily 
frighted with the other. True Fortitude is 
— for Dangers of all Kinds, and un- 
moved, whatſoever Evil it be that threatens. 
1455 do not mean unmoved with any Fear at all. 
Where Danger ſhews itſelf, Apprehenſion 
cannot, without Stupidity, be wantin 
Where Danger is, Senſe al Danger mould 
be, and ſo much Fear as ſhould keep us 
awake, and excite our Attention, Induſtry 
and Vigour, but not diſturb the calm Uſe 
of our Reaſon, nor hinder the Execution of 
what that dictates. 


The 
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The firſt Step to get this noble | © 
and manly Steadineſs, is, what I Cowardice. 
have above mentioned, carefully HIT 
to keep Children from F rights of all Kinds, 
when they are young. Let not any fearful 
Apptehenfions be talked into them, nor 
terrible Objects fufprize them. This 


often ſo ſhatters and diſcompoſes the Spirits, 
that they never recover it again; but during 


their whole Life, upon the firſt Suggeſtion 


or Appearance of any terrifying Idea, are 


ſcattered and confounded; the Body is ener- 
vated, andthe Mind diſturbed, and the Man 
ſcarce himſelf, or capable of any compoſed 


or rational Action. Whether this be from 
an habitual Motion of the 
introduced by the firſt firong i 
from the Alteration of the Conſtitution by 


imal Spirits, 
mpreſſion, or 


ſome more unaccountable Way, this is cer- 
tain, that ſo it is. Iaſtances o fiich: who in 
a weak timorous Mind have borne, "all their 
whole Lives through, the Effects of a Fri ight 


when they were young, are every whe! to 
be ſeen; and therefore as much as ly be fo 
be prevented. 


The next Thing 1s, by gentle Degiots. to 


 accuſtom Children to thoſe Things they are 


too much afraid of. But here great Caution 


is to be uſed, that you do not make too much 


Haſte, nor attempt this Cure too early, for 
Fear leſt you increaſe the Miſchief, inſtead 


of femedying it. Lietle ones in Arms may 


H 3 be 
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be eaſily kept out of the Way of terrifying 
Objects, and till they can talk and under- 
ſtand what is ſaid to them, are ſcarce capa- 
ble of that Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, which 
; ſhould be uſed, to let them know there is 
no Harm in thoſe frightful Objects, which 
we would make them familiar with, and do, 
to that Purpoſe, by gentle Degrees, bring 
nearer and nearer to them. And therefore 
it is ſeldom there is need of any Application 
to them of this Kind till after they can run 
about and talk. But yet, if it ſhould hap- 
pen that Infants ſhould have taken Offence 
at any Thing which cannot be eaſily kept 
out of their Way, and that they ſhew Marks 
of Terror. as often as it comes in Sight, all the 
Allays of Fright, by diverting their Thoughts, | 
or mixing | pleaſant and agreeable Appear- 
-ances with it, muſt be uſed, till it be grown 
familiar and inoffenſive to them. 

I think we may obſerve, that, when Chil- 
dren are firſt born, all Objects of Sight, that 
do not hurt the Eyes, are indifferent to them; 
-and they are no more afraid of a Blackamoor, 
or a Lion, than of their Nurſe, or a Cat. 
What is it then, that afterwards, in certain 
- Mixtures of Shape and Colour, comes to af- 
Fright them? Nothing but the Apprehen- 
Hons of Harm that accompanies thoſe Things. 
Did a, Child ſuck every Day a new Nurſe, 
I make account it would be no more af- 
\frighted with the Change of Faces at Six 


20 | Months 
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Months old than at Sixty. The Reaſon 
then why it will not come to a Stranger, is, 
becauſe having been accuſtomed to receive 
its Food and kind Uſage only from one or 
two, that. are about it, the Child appre- 
hends by coming into the Arms of a Stran- 
ger, the being taken from what delights 
and feeds it, and every Moment ſupplies i Its 
Wants, which it often feels, and therefore 
fears when the Nurſe is away. 
The only Thing we naturally 

are afraid of, is Pain, or Loſs of Timor- 
Pleaſure. And, becauſe theſe are eli. 
not annexed to any Shape, Colour, or Size 
of viſible Objects, we are frighted with none 
of them, till either we have . felt Pain from 
them, or have Notions put into us, that 
they will do us Harm. The pleaſant Bright- 
neſs, and Luſtre of Flame and Fire ſo 
delights Children, that at firſt they always 
deſire to be handling of it: But when con- 
ſtant Experience has convinced them, by 
the exquiſite Pains it has put them to, how 
cruel and unmerciful it is, they are afraid 
to touch it, and carefully avoid it. This 
being the Ground of Fear, it is not hard to a 
find whence it ariſes, and how it is to be 4 
cured in all miſtaken Objects of Terror. \ 
And when the Mind is confirmed againſt 
them, and has got a Maſtery over itſelf, 
and its uſual Fears, in lighter Occaſions, 
it is in good Preparation to meet more 
T4 - real 
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real Dangers. Your Child ſhrieks, and 
runs away at the Sight of a Frog: Let 
another catch it, and lay it down at a good 
Diſtance from him: At firſt accuſtom him 
to look upon it: when he can do that, then 
to come nearer to it, and ſee it leap with- 
out Emotion; then to touch it lightly when 
it is held faſt in another's Hand; and ſo 
on, till he can come to handle it as con- 
fidently as a Butterfly, or a Sparrow. By 
the ſame Way any other vain Terrors may 

be removed, if Care be taken, that you 
go not too faſt, and puſh not the Child on 
to a new Degree of Aſſurance, till he be 
thoroughly confirmed in the former. And 
thus the young Soldier is to be trained on to 
the Warfare of Life; wherein Care is to be 
taken, that more Things be not repreſent- 
ed as dangerous than really are ſo; and 
then, that whatever you obſerve him to be 
more frightened at than he ſhould, you be 
fare to role him on to by inſenſible Degrees, 
ell at laſt, quitting his Fears, he maſters the 
"Difficulty, and comes off with. Applauſe. 
Sueceſſes of this Kind, often repeated, will 
make him find, that Evils are not always fo 
certain, or fo great, as our Fears * 
them; and that the Way to avoid them is 
not to run away, or be diſcompoſed, dejec- 
ted, and deterred by Fear, where either our 
Credit or Duty requires us to go on. Wk | 
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Aut fince the great Foundation 36 
of Fear in — — is Pain, the Harding. 
Way to harden, and fortify Chill. 


dren againſt Fear and Danger, is to accuſ- 
tom them to ſuffer Pain, This, it is poffi- 
ble, will be thought, by kind Parents, a very 
unnatural Thing towards their Children; and 
by maſt, unreaſonable, to endeavour to re- 
concile any one to the Senſe of Pain, by 
bringing it upon him. It will be faid, it may 
perhaps give the Child an Averſion for him 
that makes him ſuffer, but can never recom- 
mend to him Suffering itſelf. This ib n 
ſtrange Method: You will not have Chill 
dren whipped and puniſhed for their Pauls, 
but you would have them tormented for 
doing well, or for Tormenting's Sake. 1 
doubt not but ſuch Objections as theſe will be 
made, and I ſhall be thought inconſiſtent with 
| myſelf, or phantaſtical, in propofing it. I 
confeſs it is a Thing to be 2 — with 
great Difcretion, and therefore it falls not out 
amiſs, that it will not be received and reliſn- 
ed but by thoſe who confider well, and look 
into the Reaſon of Things. I would not have 
Children much beaten for their Faults, be- 
cauſe I would not have them think bodily 
Pain the greateſt Puniſhment: And I would 
have them, when they do well, be ſometimes 
put in Pain, for the fame Reaſon, that they 
may be accuſtomed to beag it without looks 
on it as 9 vil. How much 
18. Educa- 
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Education may reconcile young People to 
Pain and Sufferance, the Examples of Sparta 
does ſufficiently ſhew : And they who have 
once brought themſelves not to think bodily 
- .Pain the greateſt of Evils, or that which 
they ought ro ſtand moſt in fear of, have 
made no ſmall Advance towards Virtue. 
But I am not ſo fooliſh to propoſe the Lace- 
Azmonian Diſcipline in our Age or Conſti- 
tution. But yet I do ſay, that enuring Chil- 
d ren. gently to ſuffer ſome Degrees of Pain, 
without ſhrinking, is a Way to gain Firm- 
neſs to their Minds, and lay a Foundation 
for Courage and Reſolurion, in the future 
Fan. of their Lives. 
Not to bemoan them, or permit them to 
5 bemoan themſelves, on every little Pain they 
ſuffer, is the firſt Step to be made. But of 
this I have ſpoken elſewhere, 
bi The. next Thing is ſometimes deſignedly 
put them in Pain: But Care muſt be taken 
— . be done when the Child is in 
Humour, and fatisfied of the good Will and 
Kindneſs of him that hurts him, at the Time 
that he does it. There muſt no Marks of 
Anger or Diſpleaſure, on the one Side; nor 
Compaſſion, or Repenting, on the other, go 
along with it: And it muſt be ſure to be no 
more * the Child can bear, without re- 
pining or taking it amiſs, or for a Puniſh- 
ment; Managed by theſe Degrees, and with 
ſuch Ke 1 have ſeen a Child run 
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away laughing, with good ſmart Blows of a 
Wand on his Back, who would have cried 
for an unkind Word, and been very ſenſible 
of the Chaſtiſement of a cold Look, from the 


ſame Perſon. 


Satisfy a Child, by a conſtant 


Courſe of your Care and Kindneſs, that you 
perfectly love him, and he may, by Degrees, 
be accuſtomed to bear very painful and rough 
Uſage from you, without flinching or com- 
plaining: And this we ſee Children do every 


Day in Play one with another. 


The ſofter 


you find your Child is, the more you are to 
ſeek Occaſions, at fit Times thus to harden 


him. 


The great Art in this is to begin with 


what is but very little painful, and to pro- 
ceed by inſenſible Degrees, when you are 
playing, and in Good-Humour with him, 
and ſpeaking well of him: And when you 
have once got him to think himſelf made 
Amends for his Suffering, by the Praiſe is 
given him for his Courage; when he can 
take a Pride in giving ſuch Marks of his 
Manlineſs, and can prefer the Reputation 
of being brave and ſtout, to the avoiding a 
little Pain, or the ſhrinking under it; you 
need not deſpair in Time, and by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of his growing Reaſon, to maſter his 
Timorouſneſs, and mend the Weakneſsof his 
Conſtitution. As he grows bigger, he is to 
be ſet upon bolder Attempts than his natu- 
tal Temper carries him to ; and whenever he 


Oy 


is obſerved to flinch from what one has 


Rea- 


ſon 
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ſon to think he would come off well in, if he 
had but Courage to undertake, that he 
ſhould be aſſiſted in at firſt, and by Degrees 
ſhamed to, till at laſt Practice has given more 
Aſſurance, and with it a Maſtery; which 
muſt be rewarded with great Praiſe, and the 
good Opinion of others, for his Performance. 
When by theſe Steps he has got Reſolution 
enough not to be deterred, from what he 
ought to do, by the Apprehenſion of Dan- 
ger; when Fear does not, in ſudden or ha- 
zardous Occurrences, diſcompoſe his Mind- 
ſer his Body a trembling, and make him, 
unſit for Action, or run away from it, he 
has then the Courage of a rational Creature: 
And ſuch an Hardineſs we would endeavour, 
by Cuſtom and Uſe, to bring Children to, 
as Proper Occaſions come in our Way. 
F. 116. One Thing I have fre- 
Cry. quently obſerved in Children, that 
When they have got Poſſeſſion of 
any poor Creature they are apt to uſe it ill: 
They often torment, and treat, very roughly 
young Birds, Butterflies, and ſuch other 
poor Animals, which fall into their Hands, 
and that with a ſeeming Kind of Pleaſure. 
This, I think, ſhould be watched in them, 
and if they incline to any ſuch Cruelty, they 
ſhould; be taught the contrary Uſage : For 
the Cuſtom of rormenting and killing of 
Beaſts will, by. Degrees, harden their 
* even towards Men; and they who 
| delight 
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delight in the Suffering and Deſtruction of 


inferior Creatures, will not be apt to he 


very compaſſionate or benign to thoſe, of 
their own Kind. Our Practice takes Natice 
of this in the Excluſion of Butchers from 


Juries of Life and Death. Children ſhould, 
from the Beginning, be bred up in an Ab- 
horrence of filling or tormenting any living 


Creature; and be taught not to /poil or 
deſtroy any Thing, unleſs it be for the Pre- 
ſervation or Advantage of ſome other that 
is nobler. And truly, if the Preſervation 
of all Mankind, as much as in him lies, were 
every one's Perſuaſion, as indeed it is every 
one's Duty, and the true Principle to regu- 


late our Religion, Politicks, and Mora- 


lity bx, the World would be much quieter, 


and better natured than it is. But to return 
to our preſent Bufinek : I cannot but com- 
mend both the Kindneſs and Prudence of a 
Mother 1 knew, Who was wont always to 


iadulge her Daughters, when any of them 
deſired Dogs, Squirrels, Birds, or any ſuch 
Things as young Girls aſe to be delighted 


with: But then, when they had them, they 


muſt be ſure to keep them well, and look 
diligently after them, that they wanted, no- 


thing, or were not ill uſed ; For if they were 
negligent in their Care of them, it was count- 


ed a great Fault, which often forfeited their 
Poſſeſſion, or at leaſt they failed not to be 


rebuked for it; whereby they were early 


I | taught. 
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taught Diligence and Good-Nature. And, 
indeed, I think People ſhould be accuſtomed 
from their Cradles to be tender of all ſenſible 
Creatures, and to ſpoil or waſte nothing 
This Delight they take in doing of Mi- 
chief, whereby I mean ſpoiling of any 
Thing to no Purpoſe, but more eſpecially 
the Pleaſure they take to put any Thing in 
Pain that is capable of it, I cannot per- 
ſuade myſelf to be any other than a fo- 
reign and introduced Diſpoſition, an Ha- 
bit borrowed from Cuſtom and Converſa- 
tion. People teach Children to ſtrike, and 
laugh, when they hurt, or ſee Harm come 
to others: And they have the Examples of 
moſt about them, to confirm them in it. All 
the Entertainment and Talk of Hiſtory is of 
nothing almoſt but Fighting and Killing: 
And the Honour and Renown that is be- 
ſtowed on Conquerors (who for the moſt 
Part are but the great Butchers of Man- 
kind) farther miſlead growing Youth, who 
by this Means come to think Slaughter 
the laudable Buſineſs of Mankind, and the 
| -moſt heroick of Virtues. By theſe Steps 
| _ unnatural Cruelty is planted in us; and 
| what Humanity abhors, Cuſtom reconciles 
and recommends to us, by laying it in the 
Way to Honour. Thus, by Faſhion and 
| Opinion, that comes to be a Pleaſur-, which 
in itſelf neither is nor can be any. This 
Tre, EY: | 5 „ ought 
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ought carefully to be watched, and early 
remedied ; ſo as to ſettle and cheriſh the 
contrary, and more natural Temper of Be- 
nigmty and Compaſſion in the Room of it : 
But ſtill by the ſame gentle Methods, which 
are to be applied to the other two Faults 
before-mentioned. - It may not perhaps be 
unreaſonable here to add this farther Cau- 
tion, viz. That the Miſchiefs, or Harms, 
that come by Play, Inadvertency, or Igno- 
rance, and were not known to be Harms, or 
deſigned for Miſchief's Sake, though they 
may, perhaps, be ſometimes of conſiderable 
Damage, yet are not at all, or but very 
gently, to be taken Notice of. For this, I 
think, I cannot too often inculcate, That 
whatever Miſcarriage a Child 1s guilty of, 
and whatever be the Conſequence of it, the 
Thing to be regarded, in taking Notice of it, 
is only what Root it ſprings from, and what 
Habit it is like to eſtabliſh : And to that the 
Correction ought to be directed, and the 
Child not to ſuffer any Puniſhment for 
any Harm which may have come by his 
Play or Inadvertency. The Faults to be 
amended lie in the Mind; and if they are 
ſuch, as either Age will cure, or no ill Ha- 
bits will follow from, the preſent Action, 
whatever diſpleaſing Circumſtances it may 
have, is to be paſſed by, without any Ant- 
madverſion. | 5 


8. 1 TH An- 
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F. 117... Another Way to inſtill Senti- 
ments of Humanity, and to keep them lively 
in young Folks, will be, to accuſtom them 
to Civility in their Language and Deport- 
ment towards their Inferiors, and the 
meaner Sort of People, particularly Servants, 
It is not unuſual to obſerve the Children in 
Gentlemen's Families treat the Servants of 
the Houſe with domineering Words, Names 
of Contempt, and an imperious Carriage; 
as if they were of another Race and Species 
beneath them. Whether ill Example, the 
Advantage of Fortune, or their natural Va- 
nity, inſpire this Haughtineſs, it ſhould be 
prevented, or weeded out; and a gentle, 
corteous, affable Carriage awards the low- 
er Ranks of Men placed in the Room of it. 
No Part of their Superiority wilt be hereby 
loſt; but the Diſtinction increaſed, and their 
Authority ſtrengthened; when Love in In- 
feriors is joined to outward Reſpect, and an 
Efteem of the Perſon has a Share in their 
Submiſſion: And Domeſticks will pay a 
more ready and cheerful Service, when they 
find themſelves not ſpurned, becauſe Fortune 
has laid them below the Level of others, at 
their Maſters Feet. Children fhould not be 
ſuffered to loſe the Confideration of hu- 
man Nature, in the Shufflings of outward 
Conditions: The more they have, the bet- 
ter humoured ſhould they be taught to be; 
and the more compaſſionate and r 
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thoſe of their Brethren who are placed low- 
er, and have ſcantier Portions. If they are 
ſuffered from their Cradles to treat Men ill 
and rudely, becauſe, by their Father's Title, 
they think they have a little Power over 
them, at beſt it is ill-bred, and, if Care be 
not taken, will, by Degrees, nurſe up -their 
natural Pride into an habitual Contempt of 
thoſe beneath them: And where will that 
8 end, but in Oppreſſion and 
Cruelty ? | 

$. 118. Curioſity in Children 
(which I had Occaſion juſt to men- Curiſiy. 
tion F. 108.) is but an Appetite af- 
ter Knowledge, and therefore ought to be 
encouraged in them, not only as a good 
Sign, but as the great Inſtrument Nature 
has provided to remove that Ignorance they 
were born with; and which, without this 
' buſy Inquifitiveneſs, will make them dull and 
uſeleſs Ne The Ways to encoura 
it, and keep it active and buſy, are, I fop- 
poſe, theſe following: 
1. Not to check or diſcountenance any 
Enquiries he-ſhall make, nor ſuffer them to 
be laughed at; but to an/wer all his Queſtions, 
and explain the Matters he deſires to know, 
ſo as to make them as much intelligible to 
him as fuits the Capacity of his Age and 
Knowledge. But confound not his Under- 
ſtanding with Explications or Notions that 
are aboye 1t, or with the Variety or _— 
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ber of Things that are not to his * 
Purpoſe. Mark what it is his Mind aims at 
in the Nueſtion, and not what Words he ex- 
preſſes it in: And when you have informed 
and ſatisfied him in that, you ſhall ſee how 
his Thoughts will enlarge themſelves, and 
how, by fit Anſwers, he may be led far- 
_ther than perhaps you could imagine; for 
Knowledge is grateful to the Underſtanding, 
as Light to the Eyes: Children are pleaſed 
and delighted with it exceedingly, eſpecially 
if they ſee that their Enquiries are re- 
garded, and that their Deſire of Knowing is 
encouraged and commended. _ And I doubt 
not but one great Reaſon why many Chil- 
dren abandon. themſelves wholely. to. filly 
Sports, and trifle away all their Time inſipid- 
ly, is, becauſe they have found their Curigſity 
baulked, and their Enguzries neglected: But 
had they been treated with. more Kindneſs 
and Reſpect, and their Queſtions anſwered, as 
they ſhould, to their Satisfaction, I doubt 
not but they would have taken more Pleaſure 
in Learning, and improving their Knowledge, 
wherein there would be ſtill Newneſs and 
Variety, which is what they are delighted 
with, than in returning over and over to the 
ſame Play and Play-things. 
F. 119. 2. To this ſerious Anſwering 
their Queſtions, and informing their Under- 
ſtandings in what they deſire, as if it were 
Aa ddd that needed it, ſhould be 5 — 
c ome 
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ſome peculiar Ways of Commendation. Let 
others, whom they eſteem, be told before 
their Faces of the Knowledge they have in 
ſuch and ſuch Things; and ſince we are all, 
even from our Cradles, vain and proud Crea- 
tures, let their Vanity be flattered with 
Things that will do them good; and let 
their Pride ſet them on work on ſomething 
which may turn to their Advantage. Upon 
this Ground you ſhall find, that there can- 
not be a greater Spur to the attaining what 
you would have the eldeſt learn, and know 
himſelf, than to ſet him upon teaching it bis 
younger Brothers and Siſters. 

120. 3. As Children's Enquiries are not 
to be lighted ; ſo allo great Care is to be 


taken, that they never receive deceitful and 


eluding Anſwers. They eaſily perceive when 


they are ſlighted, or deceived; and quickly 
learn the Trick of Neglect, Diſſimulation 


and Falſehood, which they obſerve others to 
make Uſe of. We are not to intrench upon 
Truth in any Converſation, but leaſt of all 
with Children, ſince, if we play falſe 


with them, we not only deceive their Ex- 


pectation, and hinder their Knowledge, but 


corrupt their Innocence, and teach them 


the worſt of Vices. They are Travellers 
newly arrived in a ſtrange Country, of which 


they know nothing : We ſhould therefore 


make Conſcience not to miſlead them ; and 


though their QMions ſeem ſometimes not 


very 
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very mateaial, yet they ſhould be ſeriouſly 
anfwered: For however they may appear to 
us (to whom they are long ſince known) En- 
guiries not worth the making, they are of 
-Moment to thoſe who are wholely ignorant. 
Children are Strangers to all we are acquaint- 
ed with; and all the Things they meet with 
are at firſt unknown to them, as they once 
were to us: And happy are they who meet 
wath civil People, that will comply with their 
Ignorance, and help them to get out of it. 
If you or I now ſhould be ſet down in 
Japan, with all our Prudence and Know- 
ledge about us, a Conceit whereof makes us, 
perhaps, fo apt to ſlight the Thoughts and 
' Enquiries of Children; ſhould we, I ſay, be 
ſet down in Japan, we ſhould, no doubt, (if 
we would inform ourſelves of what is there 
to be known) afk a thoufand Queſtions, 
which, to a ſupercilious or inconſiderate 
Japaneſe, would ſeem very idle and imperti- 
nent, though to us they would be very ma- 
rial and of Importance to be reſolved; and 
we ſhould be glad to find a Man fo complai- 
-fant and courteous, as to ſatisfy our Demands, 
and inſtruct our Ignorance. | 
When any new Thing comes in their Way, 
Children uſually afk, the common Queſtion 
of a Stranger, I bat is it? Whereby they 
ordinarily mean nothing but the Name; and 
therefore to tell them how it is called, is uſu- 


the 


ally the proper Anfwer to that Demand. And 


plainly, that it is a Thing that belongs not 
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the next Queſtion uſually is, bat is it for 
And to this it ſhould be anſwered truly an 
directly: The Uſe of the Thing ſhould be 
told, and the Way explained how it ſerves 
to ſuch a Purpoſe, as far as their Capacities 
can comprehend it. And fo of any other 
Circumſtances they ſhall aſk about it; not 
turning them going till they have given 
them all the Satisfaction they are capable 
of; and ſo leading them by. your Anſwers 
into farther Queſtions. And perhaps to a 
grown Man ſuch Converſation will not be 
altogether ſo idle and inſignificant as we 
are apt to imagine: The native and un- 
taught Suggeſtions of inquiſitive. Children 


do often offer Things, that may ſet a con- 


ſidering Man's Thoughts on Work. And 
I think there is frequently more to be learned 
from the unexpected Queſtions of a Child, 
than the Diſcourſes of Men, who talk in a 
Road, according to the Notions they have 
borrowed, and the Prejudices of their Edu- 
We | 1 

SF. 121. 4. Perhaps it may not ſometimes 
be amiſs to excite: their Curioſity, by bring- 
* and new Things in their Way, on 
| ſe to engage their Enpuiry, and give 
8 — - inform themſelves __ 
them: And if by Chance their Curioſit / 
leads them to aſk what they ſhould not 
know, it is a great deal better to tell them 


to 
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to them to know, than to pop them off with 
2 Falſehood, or a frivolous Anſwer. 
F. 122. Pertneſs, that appears ſometimes 
ſo early, proceeds from a Principle that 
ſeldom accompanies a ſtrong Conſtitution of 
Body, or ripens into a ſtrong Judgment of 
Mind. Hf it were deſirable to have a Child 
a more briſk Talker, I believe there might be 
Ways found to make him ſo : But I ſup- 
poſe a wiſe Father had rather that his Son 
ſhould be able and uſeful, when a Man, than 
pretty Company, and a Diverſion to others, 
Whilſt a Child: Though if that too were 
to be conſidered, I think I may fay, there 
is not ſo much Pleaſure to have a Child prat- 
tle agreeably, as to reaſon well. Encourage 
therefore his Inquiſitiveneſs all you can, by 
ſatisfying his Demands, and informing his 
Judgment, as far as it is capable. When 
his Reaſons are any Way tolerable, let him 
find the Credit and Commendation of them: 
And when they are quite out of the Way, 
let him, without being laughed at for his 
Miſtake, be gently put into the Right: And 
if he ſnew a Forwardneſs to be reaſoning 
about Things that come in his Way, take 
Care as much as you can that no body check 
this Inclination in him, or miſlead it by cap- 
tious or fallacious Ways of talking with him: 
For when all is done, this, as the higheſt and 
moſt important Faculty of our Minds, 'de- 
ſerves the eſt Care. and Attention in 
1 ES * cultivating 
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cultivating: The right Improvement, and 
Exerciſe of our Reaſon being the higheſt 
Perfection that a Man can attain to in this 
A = 
F. 123. Contrary to this buſy 


# '4 


inquiſitive Temper there is ſome- Saunter- 


times obſervable in Children, a * | 
liflleſs Careleſſmeſs, a Want of Regard to any 
Thing, and a Sort of zrifling even at their 
Buſineſs. This ſauntering Humour I look on 
as one of the worſt Qualities can appear in 
a Child, as well as one of the hardeſt to be 
cured, where it is natural. But it being 
liable to be miſtaken in ſome Caſes, Care muſt 
be taken to make a right Judgment concern- 
ing that zrifling at their Books or Buſineſs, 
which may ſometimes -be complained of in a 
Child. Upon the firſt Suſpicion a Father 
has, that his Son is of a ſauntering Temper, 
he muſt carefully obſerve him, whether he 
be liſtleß and indifferent in all his Actions, 
or whether in ſome Things alone he be ſlow 
and ſluggiſh, but in others vigorous and 
eager; — though he find that he does loiter 
at his Book, and let a good deal of the Time 
he ſpends in his Chamber or Study, run idly 
away, he muſt not preſently conclude, that 
this is from a ſauntering Humour in his Tem- 
per. It may be Childiſhneſs, and a prefer- 
ing ſomething to his Study, which his 
Thoughts run on: And he diſlikes his Book, 
as is natural, becauſe it is forced upon him 

. 28 
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as a Taſk. To know this perfectly, you 
muſt watch him at Play, when he is out of 
his Place and Time of Study, following his 
own Inclinations; and ſee there, whether ho 
be ſtirring and active; whether he deſigns 

any Thing, and with Labour and Eagerneſs 
purſues it, till he has accompliſhed what he 
aimed at, or whether he /azily and liſtleſy 
dreams away his Time, If this Sloth be 
only when he is about his Book, I think ir 


may be- eaſily cured. If it be in his Tem- 


per, it will require a little more Pans and 


Attention to remedy it, - - 
$. 124. If you are ſatisfied +-bis Earceſt- 
nels at Play, or any Thing elſe he ſets his 


Mind od, in the Intervals between his 
Hours of Buſineſs, that he is not of himſelf 
inclined to Lazineß, but that only Want 
of Reliſh of his Book makes him negligent, 
and ung in his Application to it, the 
firſt Step is to try by talking to him kindly 

of the Folly and . — 2 of it, where; 


by he loſes a good Part of his Time, which 


he might have for his Diverſion: But be ſure 
to talk calmly and kindly, and not much 
at firſt, but only theſe plain Reaſons in ſhort. 


If this prevails, you have gained the Point 


in the moſt deſirable Way, which is that 
of Reaſon and Kindneſs. If this ſofter Ap- 


plication prevails not, try to ſhame him 


out of it, by laughing at him for it, 
9 —— 
| re 
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there be no Stranger there, how long he 
was that Day about his Buſineſs? And if 
he has not done it, in the Time he might be 
well ſuppoſed to have diſpatched it, expoſe 
and turn him into Ridicule for it; but mix 
no chiding, only put on a pretty cold Brow 
towards um, and keep it till he reform; 
and let his Mother, Tutor, and all about 
him do ſo too. If this work not the Effect 
you defire, then tell him he ſhall be no 

troubled with a Tutor to take Care 
of his Education; you will not be at the 

Charge to have him ſpend his Time idly 
with him; but ſince he prefers this or that 
[whatever Play he delights in] to his Book. 
that only he ſhall do; and ſo in earneſt 
ſet him to work on his beloved Play, and 
keep him ſteadily, and in earneſt; to it Morn- 
ing and Afternoon, till he be fully ſurfeited, 
and would, at any Rate, change it for ſome 
Hours at his Book again. But, when you 
thus ſet him his Taſk of Play, you muſt be- 
ſure to look after him yourſelf, or ſet ſome 
body elſe to do it that may conſtantly  - 
him employed in it, and that he be not per- 
mitted to be idle at that too. I ſay, your- 
ſelf look after him; for it is wortli the Fa- 
ther's while, whatever Buſineſs he has, to 
beſtow two or three iſ upon his Son, to 
cure ſo great a Mile as his laune at 
his Bufimeſs. 


1 8. 125; 
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8. 125. This is what I propoſe, if it be 
Jaleneſs not fiom his general Temper, but 
a peculiar or acquired Averſion to Learning, 
which you muſt be careful to examine and 
diſtinguiſh, But though you have your 
Eyes upon him, to watch what he does 
with the Time which , he has at his own 
Diſpoſal, yet you muſt not let him perceive 
that you or any body elſe do ſo; for that 
may hinder him from following his own 
Inclination, which he being. full of, and 
not daring, for Fear of you, to proſecute 
what his Head and Heart are ſet upon, he 
may neglect all other Things, which then 
he reliſhes.not, and ſo may ſeem to be idle - 
and liftleſs, when, in Truth, it is nothing 
but being intent on that, which the Fear of 
your Eye. or Knowledge keeps him from 
executing. To be clear in this Point, the 
Obſervation muſt be made when you are out 
of the Way, and he not ſo much as under 
the Reſtraint: of a Suſpicion that any body 
has an Eye upon him. In thoſe Seaſons of 
perfect Freedom let ſomebody you can 
truſt mark how he. ſpends his Time, whe- 
ther he nuactively loiters it away, when, with- 
out any Check, he is left to his own Incli- 
nation. Thus, by his Employment of ſuch 
Times of Liberty, you will eafily diſcern 
whether it be Liſtleſneſ in his Temper, or 
Averſion to his Book, that makes him ſaun- 
ter away his Time of Study. 106 
5 2,1 120. 
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5. 126. If ome Defect in his Conſutution | 
has caſt a Damp on his Mind, and he be 
naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this unpro- 

miſing Diſpoſition is none © che eaſieſt to 

be dealt with; becauſe, generally, carrying 

with it an Unconcernedneſs for the future, = 
it wants the two great Springs of Action, 
Forefight, and Defire ; which, how to plant 
and increaſe, where Nature has given a cold 
and contrary Temper, will be the Queſtion. 

| As ſoon as you are fatisfied that this is the 
Caſe, you muſt carefully enquire whether 
: there be nothing he delights in: Inform 
1 yourſelf, what it is he is moſt pleaſed with; 

e and if you can find any particular Fendency 
g his Mind hath, increaſe it all you can, and 
f make Uſe of that to ſet him on Work, and 


m to excite his Induſtry. If he loves Praiſe, 
Ne or Play, or fine Cloaths, Sc. or, on the 
ur other Side, dreads Pain, Diſgrace, or your 
er Diſpleaſure, Sc. whatever it be that he loves 
molt, except it be Sloth, (for. that will 
never ſet him on Work) let that be made uſe 
of to quicken him, and make him beſtir 
himſelf; for, in this IAleſs Temper, you are 
not to fear an Exceſs of Appetite (as in all 
other Caſes) by cheriſhing it. It is that 
which you want, and therefore muſt labour 
to raiſe and increaſe; for where there. is no 
Deſire, there will be no Induſtry. aaf, 
$. 127. If you have not Hold enough | 

1 8 him this Way to ſtir up Vigour and | 
7 1 2 Activity | 
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Activity in him, you muſt employ him in 


ſome conftant bodily Labour, whereby he 
may get an Habit of doing ſomething. The 


keeping him hard to ſome Study were the 


better Way to get him an Habit of exer- 
ciſing and applying his Mind. But, becauſe 
this is an inviſible Attention, and no body 
can tell when he is or is not idle at it, you 
muſt find bodily Employments for him, 
which he muſt be conſtantly buſied in and 
kept to; and, if they have ſome little Hard- 
ſhip and Shame in them, it may not be the 
worſe, that they may the ſooner weary him, 
and make him deſire to return to his Book. 
But be ſure, when you exchange his Book 
for his other Labour, Tet him ſuch a Talk, 
to be done in ſuch a Time, as may allow 


him no Opportunity to be idle. Only, after 


you have by this Way brought him to be 
attentive and induſtrious at his Book, you 
may, upon his diſpatching his Study within 
the Time ſet him, give Rim, as a Reward, 
ſome Reſpite from his other Labour ; which 
you 'may diminiſh as you find him grow 
more and more ſteady in his Ap ton, 
and at laſt wholely take 'off, when is ſaun- 
n at his Book is cured. 

F. 128. We formerly obſttved, 
Cimpil- that Variety and Freedom was that 
in. Which deli hted Children, and re- 
commended their Plays to them; and that 


therefore their Book, or any Thing we 
would 


— 
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would have them learn, ſnould not be en- 
joined them as Buſineſs. This their Pa- 

rents, Tutors, and Teachers are apt to for- 

get; and their Impatience to have them 

buſied in what is fit for them to do, ſuffers 

them not to deceive them into it. But, by 

the repeated Injunctions they meet with, 
Children quickly diſtinguiſh between what 

is required of them, and what not. When 

this Miſtake has once made his Book un- 

ealy to him, the Cure is to be applied at the 

other End. And, ſince it will be then too 

5 late to endeavour to make it a Play to him, 
| you muſt take the contrary Courſe: Obſerve 
what Play he is moſt delighted with; en- 
7 Join. that, and make him play ſo many 
r Hours every Day, not as a Puniſhment for 
- playing, but as if it were the Buſineſs re- 
1 quired: of him. This, if I miſtake not, 
n will, in a few Days, make him ſo weary of 
, his moſt beloved Sport, that he will prefer 


h his Book, or 0 Thing, to it, eſpecially | 
W if it may redeem him from any Part. of the 
n, | Taſk of Play is fer him, and he may 


be ſuffered to employ ſame: Part of the 
Time deſtined to his Taft of Play in his 


d, Book, or ſuch other Exerciſe as is really uſe- © 
at ful to him, This I at leaſt think a better 
e- Cure than that Forbidding, (which uſually 
at I increaſes the Deſire) or any other Puniſh- 
we ment ſhould be made Uſe of to remedy it: 
1d For, when you have once glutted his Ap- 

4 petite 
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pee (which may fafely be done in all Things 
but eating and drinking) and made him 
ſurfeit of what you would have him avoid, 
you have put into him a Principle of Aver- 
ſion, and you need not ſo much fear after- 
wards his longing for the ſame Thing again. 
§. 129. This, I think, is ſufficiently evident, 
that Children generally hate to be idle. All 
the Care then is, that their buſy Humour 
ſhould be conſtantly employed in ſomething 
of Uſe to them ; which, if you will attain, 
you muſt make what you would have them 


„ CO a Recreation to them, and not a Buſi- 
nt. The Way to do this, ſo that they 


may not perceive you have any Hand in it, 
is this propofed here, viz, To make them 
weary of that which you would not have 
them do, by etyoining and making them, 
under ſome Pretence or other, do it till they 
are ſurfeited. For Example: Does your 
Son play at Top and Scourge too much ? 
Enjoin him to play ſo many Hours every 
Day, and look that he do it; and you ſhall 
ſee he will quickly be ſick of it, and willing 
to leave it. By this Means, making the 
Recreation you diſhke a Buſineſs to him, 
he will of himſelf with Delight betake him- 
ſelf to thoſe To you would have him 
do, eſpecially if they be propoſed as Re- 

wards or Haring performed his Taſk in that 
Play which is commanded him; for, if he be 
ordered every Day to whip his Top, fo long 

P's 7 | br 
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as to make him ſufficiently weary, do you 
not think he will apply himſelf with Ea- 
gerneſs to his Book, and wiſh for it, if you 
promiſe it him as a Reward of having 
whipped his Top luſtily, quite out all the 
Time that is ſet: him? Children, in the 
Things they do, if they comport with 
their Age, find little Difference, ſo they 
may be doing: The Eſteem they have for 
one Thing above another they borrow from 
others; ſo that what thoſe about them make 
; to be a Reward to them, will really be ſo. 

By this Art it is in their Governour's 

Choice, whether Scotch-hoppers ſhall reward 
/ | their Dancing, or Dancing their Scotch-hop- = 
* pers; whether Peg-Top, or Reading; play- 
% ing at Trap, or ſtudying the Globes, ſhall 


be more acceptable and pleaſing to them; 
: all that they deſire being to be buſy, and 
4 buſy, as they imagine, in Things of their 
5 own Choice, and which they receive as Fa- 

vours from their Parents, or others, for 
bd whom they have Reſpect, and with whom 
1 they would be in Credit. A Set of Chil- 
b dren thus ordered, and kept from the ill 
n, Example of others, would all of them, I 


ſuppoſe, with as much Earneſtneſs and De- 
light, learn to read, write, and what elſe one 
would have them, as others do their ordi- 
nary Plays : And the Eldeſt being thus en- 
tered, and this made the Faſhion of the 
Place, it would be as impoſſible to hinder 
2 4 them 


them from learning the one, as it is ordina- 
rily to keep them from the other. 5p 
1 98. 230. Play-things, I think, 
 Play-Games. Children ſhould have, and of di- 
vers Sorts; but ſtill to be in the 
Cuſtody of their Tutors, or ſomebody elſe, 
whereof the Child ſhould have in his Power 
but one at once, and ſhould not be ſuffered 
to have another but when he reſtored that. 
This teaches them betimes to be careful of 
not loſing or ſpoiling the Things they have; 
whereas Plenty and Variety in their own 
keeping, makes them wanton and careleſs, 
and teaches them from the Beginning to be 
rers and Waſters. Theſe, I con- 
fels, are little Things, and ſuch as will ſeem 
beneath the Care of a Goyernour ; but no- 
thing that may form Children's Minds is to 
be overlooked and neglected; and whatſo- 
ever introduces Habits, and ſettles Cuſtoms 
in them, deſerves the Care and Attention of 
their Governours, and is not a ſmall Thing in 
its Conſequences. l 
One Thing more about Childrfn's Play- 
things may. be worth their Parents Care: 
Though it be agreed they ſhould have of 
ſeveral Sorts, . yet, I think, they ſhould have 
none bought for them. This will hinder 
that great Variety they are often over» 
charged with, which ſerves only to teach 


the Mind to wander after Change and Su- 


i perfluity, to be unquiet, and perpetually 
Bf l Rretch- 
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— itſelf after ſomething more ſtill, 
though 1 + knows not what, and never to be 
fatisfied with what it hath. The Court that 
is made to People of Condition, in ſuch 
Kind of Preſents to their 2 ** does the 
little ones great Harm: By it they are 
taught Pride, Vanity, and Covetouſneſs, 
almoſt before they can ſpeak : And I have 
known a young Child fo diſtracted with the 
Number and. Variety of his Play-Games, 
that he tired his Maid every Day to look them 
over; and was ſo . to Abundance, 
chat he never thought he had enough, but 
was always aſking, What more? What 
more? What new Thing ſhall I have? 
A. Introduction to moderate Deſires, 
the ready Way to make a contented 
happy Man | 
How then ſhall they have the Play-Games 
you allow them, if none muſt be bought 
for them? TI anſwer, they ſhould make 
them themſelves, or at leaſt endeavour it, 
and ſet themſelves about it: Till then theyg 
ſhould have none, and till then they will | 
want none of any great Artifice. A ſmooth 
Pebble, a Piece of Paper, the Mothers = 
Bunch of Keys, or any think they can- 
not hurt themſelves with, ſerves as much 
to divert little Children as thoſe more charge 
able and curious Toys from the Shops, | 
which are preſently put out of Order and 
broken. Children are never dull or out f 
ö Tiuce 
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Humour for want of ſuch Play-Things, un- 
leſs they have been uſed to them; when they 
are little, whatever occurs ſeryes the Turn; 


and, as they grow bigger, if they are not 
ſtored by the expenſive Folly of others, they 
will make them themſelves. Indeed; when 
they once begin to ſet themſelves to work 
about any of their Inventions, they ſhould 
8 — 1 but ſhould have no- 
ing whilſt they lazily ſit ſtill, expectin 
to be furniſhed — — "ache * 
out employing their own. And, if you help 
them where they are at a Stand, it will 
more endear you to them than any charge- 
able Toys you ſhall buy for them. Play- 
Things which are above their Skill to make, 
as Tops, Gigs, Battledors, and the like, 
which are to be uſed with Labour, ſhould, 
indeed, be procured them. Theſe it is con- 
venient they. ſhould have, not for Variety, 
bur Exerciſe; but theſe too ſhould be given 
them as bare as might be. If they had a 


Top, the Scourge-Stick. and Leather-Strap-. 
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dropt in their Mouths, they ſhould go with- 


thould. be left to their own making and fit- 
ting. If they ſit gaping to have ſuch Things 


out them. This will accuſtom them to ſeek 
for what they want in themſelves, and in 
their, / Endeavours; whereby they will 
beitaught Moderation in their Deſires, Ap- 


-pheation, - Induſtry, Thought, Contrivance, 
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uſeful to them when they are Men, and 


therefore cannot be learned too ſoon, nor 
fixed too deep. All the Plays and Diverſions 
of Children ſhould be directed towards good 


— 
* 


uſeful Habits, - or elſe they will introduce ill 


ones. Whatever they do leaves ſome Im- 
preſſion on that tender Age, and from thence 


they receive a Tendency to do Good or Evil: 


And whatever hath ſuch an Influence ought 

not to be neglected. E ? 
§. 131. Lying is fo ready and 

cheap a Cover for any Miſcarriage, Hing. 

and fo much in Faſhion among alt 


Sorts of People, that a Child can hardly | 


avoid obſerving the Uſe is made of it on 


all Occaſions, and fo can ſcarce be kept, 
getting into it. 


without great Care, from 
But it is fo ill a Quality, and the Mother 
of ſo many ill ones that ſpawn from it, and 
take Shelter under it, that a Child ſhould 


be brought up in the greateſt Abhorrence of 


it imaginable. It ſnould be always (when 


occaſionally it comes to be mentioned) ſpoæe 
of before him with the utmoſt Deteſtation, 
as a Quality ſo wholely inconſiſtent with the 
Name and Character of a Gentleman, that 
no Body of any Credit can bear the Impu- 


tation of a Lye; a Mark that is judged the 
utmoſt Diſgrace, which debaſes a Man to 
the loweſt Degree of a ſhameful Meannefs, 


and ranks him with the moſt contemptible 
Part of Mankind, and the abhorred K 
FRY | cality; 


— en es at 
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cality; and is not to be endured. in anyone 
who would converſe with People of Condition, 
or have any Eſteem or Reputation in the 
World. The firſt Time he is found in a Lye, 
it ſhould rather be wondered at as a mon- 
ſtrous Thing in him, than reproved as an or- 
dinary Fault. If that keeps him not from 
relapſing; the next Time he muſt be ſharply 
rebuked, and fall into the State of great 
- Difpleaſure of his Father and Mother, and 
all about him, who take Notice of it. And 
if this Way work not the Cure, you muſt 
come to Blows ; for after he has been thus. 
warned, a premeditated Lye muſt always be 
looked upon n and never be per- 
mitted to eſcape unpunihed. 3 
8. 132. Children, afraid to have 
. Exey/es. their Faults ſeen in their naked 
Colours, will, like the reſt of the 
Sens of Adam, be apt to make Excuſes. This. 
1s a Fault uſually bordering upon, and lead- 
ing to Untruth, and is not to be indulged 
in them; but yet it ought to be cured ra- 
ther with Shame than Roughneſs. If there- 
fore, when a Child is queſtioned for any 
Thing, his firſt Anſwer be an Excuſe, 
warn him ſoberly to tell the Truth; and then, 
i he perſiſts to ſhuffle it off with a Falſaboad, 
he muſt be chaſtiſed; but if he directly con- 
feſs, you muſt commend his Ingenuity, and 
pardon the Fault, be it what it will, and par- 
men 


— — She 
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Bim with it, or mention it to him again: 
For if you would have him in Love with 
Ingenuity, and by a conſtant Practice make 
it habitual to him, you muſt take Care that 
it never procure him the leaſt Inconvenience; 
but, on fes aq. his, oy Confeſſion 
bringing always with it pe Impunity, - 
ſhould be beſides encouraged by eme . = 
of Approbation. If his Excuſe be ſuch at 
any Time that you cannot prove it to have 
any Falſehood in it, let it paſs for true, and 
be ſure not to ſhew any Suſpicion of it. Let 
him keep up his Reputation with e 
as is poſſible; for when once he finds he 
loſt that, you have loſt a great, and your 
beſt Hold upon him. Therefore let him not 
think he has the Character ef a Lyar with 
ou, as long as you can avoid it without 
tering him in it. Thus ſome Slips in 
Truth may be over looked. But after he 
has. once been corrected for a Zye, you muſt 
be fare never after to pardon it in him, 


whenever you find, and take Notice to him 


that he is guilty of it: For it being a Fault 
which he has been forbid, and map, unleſs 
he be wilful, avoid, the repeating of it is per- 
fect Perverſeneſs, and muſt have the Chas 
ſtiſement due to that Offence. © 


$. 133. This is what I have thought con- 
eerning_ the general Method of educating a 
young Gentleman ; which, though I am apt 
to ſuppoſe may have n 

ä | who 
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whole Courſe of his Education, yet I am far 
from i TOE it contains all thoſe Particu- 


lars which his growing Years or peculiar 
Temper may require. But this being pre- 
miſed in general, we ſhall, in the next Place, 
deſcend to a more particular Conſideration of 
| the ſeveral Parts of his Education. 
_ 4. 134. That which every Gentleman (that 
takes' any Care of his Education) defires for 
nis Son, beſides the Eſtate he leaves him, is 
contained ( ſuppoſe) in theſe four Things, 
Virtue, Wiſdom, Breeding, and Learning. I 
will not trouble myſelf whether theſe Names 
do not ſome of them ſometimes ſtand for the 
ſame Thing, or really include one another. 
It ſerves my Turn here to follow the popular 
Uſe of thefe Words, which, F preſume, is 
clear enough to make me be underſtood, and 
J hope there will be no Difficulty to compre- 
hend my Meaning. 
9. 135. I place Virtus as the firſt and moſt 
neceſſary of thofe Endowments that belbng 
to a Man or a Gentleman; as abfolutely re- 
quiſite to make him valued and beloved oy 
others, acceptable or tolerable to himſelf. 
Without that, I think, he will be happy 
neither in this nor the other World. 
$. 136. As the Foundation of 

E-&  , this, there ought very early to be 
_ +  -» "imprinted on his Mind a true No- 

tion of God, as of the independent Supreme 
* Author and Maker of all Things, _ 

_ wes 
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whom we receive all our Good, who loves 
us, and gives us all Things. And conſequent 
to this, inſtill into him a Love and Reve- 
rence of this fupreme Being. This is e- 
nough to begin with, without going to explain 
this Matter any farther; for Fear, leaſt by 
talking too early to him of Spirits, and be- 
ing unſeaſonably forward to make him un- 
derſtand the incomprehenſible Nature of 
that infinite Being, his Head be either filled 
with falſe, or perplexed with unintelligible 
Notions of him. Let him only be told 
upon Occaſion, that God made and governs 
all Things, hears and ſees every Thing, and 
does all Manner of Good to thoſe that love 
and obey him. You will find, that being 
told of ſuch a God, other Thoughts will be 
apt to riſe up faſt enough im his Mind about 
him; which, as you obſerve them to have 
any Miſtakes, you muſt ſet right. And J 
think it would be better if Men generally 
reſted in ſuch an Idea of Gad, without being 
too curious in their Notions about a Being, 
which all muſt acknowledge incomprehenſi- 
ble; whereby many, who have not Strength 
and Clearneſs of Thought to diſtinguiſh 
between what they can and what they can- 
not know, run themſelves into Superſtition. 
or Atheiſm, making Gd like themſelves, 

or {becauſe they cannot comprehend any 
- thingelſe) none at all. And I am apt to 
Wink che keeping Children conſtantly Morn- 


ns 
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ing and Evening to Acts of Devotion to God; 
as to to their Maker, Preſerver and Bene- 
factor, in ſome plain and: ſhort Form of 
Prayer, ſuitable 4 their Age and Capacity, 
will be of much more Uſe. to them in Reli- 
gion, Knowledge, and Virtue, than to di- 
ſtract their Thoughts with curious Enquiries. 


into his inſcrutable Eſſence and 
$. 197. Having by gentle De- 
Spirits. grees, as you find him capable of 


it, fettled ſuch an Idea of God in 
his Mind, and taught him to pray to him, 
and praiſe him, as che Author of his Being, 
and of all the Good he does or can enjoy; 
 forbear any Diſcourſe of other Spirits, till the 
Mention of them coming in his Way, upon 
Occaſion hereafter to he ſet down, and his 
reading che Scripture-Niſtory, put him upon 
that * 
S8. 138. But even then, and al- 
Goblins. ways whilft he is young; be ſure 
to preſerue his tender Mind from 
all Impreſſions and Notions of Spirits and: 
Goblins,, or any. fearful Apprehenſions in the 
Dark. This he will be in Danger of from 
the Indiſcretion of Servants, whoſe uſual Me- 
thod it is to aweGhildren, and keep them 
in Subjection, by telling them of Raw-Head 
and Bloody-Bones, and — other Names, as 
carry with them · the Ideas of ſomething ter- 
rible and hurtful, which they have Reaſon 
| ka afraid af when alone, eſpecially . 155 4 
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Dark. This muſt be carefully prevented: 
For though by this fooliſh Way they may 


| keep them from little Faults, yet the Reme- 


re is ſtamped upon their Imaginations 
deas that follow them with Terror and 
Affrightment. Such bug bear Thoughts 
once got into the tender Minds of Children, 
and being ſet on with a ſtrong Impreſſion, 
from the Dread that accompanies ſuch Ap- 
prehenſions, ſink deep, and faſten themſelves 
lo as not eaſily, if ever, to be gat out again; 
and whilſt they are there, frequently haunt 
them with ſtrange Viſions, mak ing Children 
Daſtards when alone, and afraid of their Sha - 
dows and Darkneſs all their Lives after. 1 
have had thoſe complain to me, when Men, 
who had been thus uſed when young, that 
though their Reaſon corrected the wrong 
Ideas they had taken in, and they were ſa - 
tisfied that there was no Cauſe te fear in- 
viſible Beings more in the Dark than in 
the Light, yet that theſe Notions were apt 
ſtill upon any Occaſion to ſtart up firſt in 
their prepoſſeſſed Fancies, and not to be 
removed without ſome Pains. And to let you 
ſee how laſting and frightful Images are, that 
take Place in the Mind early, I ſhall here 
tell you a pretty remarkable but true Story: 


f much worſe than the Diſeaſe; and 
= 


There was in a Town in the Weſt, a Man 


of a diſturbed Brain, whom the Boys uſed 
o teaze, when he came in their Way ; This 
| ellow 
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Fellow one Day ſeeing in the Street one: of 
thoſe Lads, that uſed to vex him, ſtepped in- 
to a Cutler's Shop he was near, and there 
ſeizing on a naked Sword, made after the 
Boy, who, ſeeing him coming ſo armed, be- 
took himſelf to his Feet, and ran for his 
Life, and, by Good-Luck, had Strength and 
Heels enough to reach his Father's Houſe 
before the Madman could get up to him: 
The Door was only latched; and when he 
had the Lateh in his Hand, he turned about 
his Head to ſee how near his Purſuer was, 
_ who was at the Entrance of the Porch with 
his Sword up, ready to ſtrike, and he had 
juſt Time to get in and clap to the Door 
to avoid the Blow, which, though his Body 
eſcaped, his Mind did not. This frighten- 
ing Idea made ſo deep an Impreſſion there, 
that it laſted many Vears, if not all his 
Life after: For, telling this Story when he 
was a Man, he ſaid, that after that Time till 
then, he never went in at that Door (that 
he could remember) at any Time, vithout 
looking back, whatever Buſineſs he had 
in his Head, or how little ſoever, before 
be came thither, he thought of this Mad- 

man. £ #. WY x 5 . 10 * -4 ' * 

If Children were let alone, they would 
be no more afraid in the Dark than in 
broad Sun ſhine; they would, in their Turns, 
as much welcome the one for Sleep as the 


other to play in. There ſhould be no Di- 
A ſtinction 
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ſtinction made to them, by any Diſcourſe, 
of more Danger or terrible T. Sings in the 

one than the other: But if the Folly of any 
one about them ſhould do them this Harm, 
and make them think there is any Difference 
between being in the Dark and winking, you 
muſt get it out of their Minds as ſoon as 
you can; and let them know, that God, 
who made all Things good for them, made 


the Night that they might ſleep the better 


and the quieter”; and that they being under 


his Protection, there is nothing in the Dark 
to hurt them. What is to be known more 
of God and good Spirits is to be deferred 


till the Time we ſhall' hereafter mention; 
and of evil Spirits, it will be well if you 


can keep him from wrong Fancies about 


them until he is ripe for that Sort of Know- 
ledge. er 


8 1 39. Having laid the Founda- 
tions of Virtue in a true Notion of 77 "7 


a God, ſuch as the Creed wiſely teaches, as 
far as his Ape is capable, and by accuſtom- f 
ing him to pray to him; the next Thing to 


be taken Care of, is to keep tum exactly to 
ſpeaking of Truth, and by all the 

ays imaginable inclining him to „ 
be good. natured. Let fim know =, — 
that twenty Faults are ſooner to be forę 


than the ftrainin " of Truth to cover . 
cu 


one by an Ex And to teach him be- 


times 9 love,. and be — to others, 
is 
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is to lay early the true Foundation n an 
honeſt Man. All Injuſtice generally ſpring- 
ing from too great Love = ourſclves, and 
too little of others. 

This is all 1 ſhall ſay of this Matter in 
Nene and is enough for laying the firſt 


oundations of Virtue in a Child. As he 


grows up, the Tendency of his natural In- 
_clination muſt be obſerved ; which, as it in- 
clines him, more than is convenient, on 
one or t'other Side, from the right Path of 
Virtue, ought to have proper Remedies 
95 lied; For few of Adam's Children are 
ſo happy as not to be born with ſome Bi- 
45 in their natural Temper, which it is the 
Buſineſs of Edueation either to take off, or 
counterbalance. But to enter into Particu- 
lars of this, would. be beyond the Deſign of 
this ſhort Treatiſe of r I intend 
not a Diſcourſe of ah the Virtues and Vices, 
and how — Virtue is to be — 2 
eve cular, Vice its peculiar Re- 
pa 7 grind nj z tho bet I have mention- 
ed ſome of the moſt ordinary Faults, 
and the 22 to be uſed 1 in correcting 
e he 
Vids: „ 140. V e, in t 
"popular Acceptation, for a Man 
his Buſineſs ably, and . 
Fore feb. ght in this Werld. This is the Pro- 
duct of a good natural Temper, Application | 
of Mind, and Experience together, and ſo 


above 
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=bove the Reach of Children. The greateſt 


Thing that in them can be done towards it, 
is to hinder them, as much as may be, from 
being Cunning; which being the Ape of 
Miſdem, is the moſt diſtant from it that can 
be: And as an Ape, for the Likeneſs it has 
to a Man, wanting what really ſhould make 
Him ſo, is by fo much the uglier; Cunning 
is only the Want of Underſtanding; which, 
becauſe it cannot compaſs its Ends by direct 
Ways, would do it by a Trick, and Circum- 
vention ; and the Miſchief of it is, a Cux- 
ning Trick helps but once, but hinders ever 
after. No Cover was ever made either ſo 
big, or ſo fine as to hide its felf. No Body 
was ever fo canning as to conceal their being 
ſo: And when they are once diſcovered, 
every Body is ſhy, every Body diſtruſtful 
of rrafty Nen ; and all the World for- 
wardly join to oppoſe and defeat them: 
Whilſt the open, fair, wiſe Man has every 
Body to make Way for him, and goes di- 


rectiy to his Buſineſs. To accuſtom a Child 


to have true Notions of Things, and not to 
be farisfied "till he has them; to raiſe his 
Mind to great and worthy Thoughts; and 


to keep him at a Diſtance from Falſehood, 


and Cunning, which has always a broad 


Mixture of Falſehood in it, is the fitteſt Pre- 


paration of a Child for Wiſdom. The reft, 


which is to be learned from Time, Expe- 


rience, and Obfervation, and an Aequaint- 


ance 
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ance with Men, theirTempers, and Deſigns, 
is not to be expected in the Ignorance and 
Inadvertency of Childhood, or the inconſi- 
.derate Heat and Unwarineſs of Youth: All 
that can be done towards it, during this un- 
ripe Age, is, as I have ſaid, to accuſtom 
them to Truth and Sincerity ; to a Submiſ- 
ſion to Reaſon; and as much as may be, to 
" RefleQion on their own Actions. 
F. 41. The next good Quality 
nau. belonging, to.a Gentleman is Good 
Breeding. There are two Sorts of 
"Dl-Breeding : T ee one a ſbeepiſh Baſhfulneſs, 
and the other a mic becoming Negligence and 
Diſreſpe# in our Carriage; both which are 
avoided by duly obſerving this one Rule, 
Not to think meanly of ourſelves, and not to 
 Fhink meanly of others, _ 
$. 142. The firſt Part of this Rule muſt 
not be underſtood in Oppoſition: to Humi- 
lity, but to Aſſurance. We ought not te 
think ſo well of ourſelves, as to ſtand up- 
on our own:Value.z and aſſume to ourſelves 
a Preference before others, becauſe of any 
Advantage we may imagine we have over 
them; but modeſtly to take what is offered, 
when it is our due. But yet we ought to 
think ſo well of ourſelves, as to perform 
thoſe Actions which are incumbent on, and 
expected of us, without Diſcompoſure or 
Diſorder, in whoſe. Preſence ſoever we are; 
n that * and e which is 


due 
3 


due to every one's Rank and. Quality. There 
is often in People, eſpecially Children, a 
clowniſh a 8, before Strangers, 

or thoſe above them: They are confound- 
ed in their Thoughts, Words, and Looks, 

and ſo looſe. themſelves in that Confuſion, 
as not to be able to do any Thing, or at 
leaſt not to do it with that Freedom and 
Gracefulneſs which pleaſes, and makes them 
acceptable. The only Cure for this, as for 
any other Miſcarriage, is by uſe to intro- 
duce the contrary Habit. But ſince we 
cannot accuſtem ourſelves to converſe with 
Strangers, and Perſons of Quality, with- 
out being in their. Company, nothing can 
cure this Part of -Breeding, but Change 


and Variety of Company, and that of Per- 


ſons. above us. n 

F. 143. As the before- mentioned conſiſt 
in too great a Concern how to behave our- 
ſelves towards others; ſo the other Part of 
Il. Breeding lies in the Appearance of too 
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little Care of pleaſing or ſhewing Reſpect to 


thoſe we have to do with. To avoid this, 
' theſe two Things are requiſite: Firſt, a Diſ- 
poſition of the Mind not to offend. others: 
And, ſecondly, the moſt acceptable; and 
agreeable Way of expreſſing that Diſpottion. 


From the one, Men are called Civil; from 


the | other Well-faſhioned. The latter of theſe 
is that Decency and Gracefulneſs of Looks, 
Voice, Words, Motions, Geſtures, and of " 
ER Wk 7 | 8 e 5 
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the whole outward Demeanour, which takes 
in Company, and makes thoſe with whom we 
may converſe eaſy and well pleaſed. This 
is, as it were, the Language whereby that 


internal Civiliry of the Mind is expreſſed, 


which, as other Languages are, being very 
much governed by the Faſhion and Cuſtom 
of every Country, muſt, in the Rules and 
Practice of it, be learned chiefly from Ob- 
ſervation, and the Carriage of thoſe, who 
are allowed to be exactly well- bred. The 
other Part, which lies deeper than the Out- 
fide, is that general Good-Will and Regard 
for all People, which makes any one have a 
Care not to ſhew, in his Carriage, any Con- 
tempt, Difreſpect or Neglect of them; but to 
expreſs, according to the Fafnhion and Way 
of that Country, a Reſpect and Value for 
them, according to their Rank and Condition. 


It is a Diſpoſition of the Mind that ſhews it- 


ſelf in the Carriage, whereby a Man avoids 
making any one uneaſy in Converſation. 
| ſhall take Notice of four Qualities that 
are moſt directly oppoſite to this firſt, and 
moſt taking of all the Social Virtues. And 
from ſome one of theſe four it is, that Inci- 
vility commonly has its riſe. I hall fet them 
down, that Children may be preſerved or 
recovered from their ill Influence. 
I. The firſt is, a natural Rongb- 
Roughneſs, | ntfs which makes a Man uncom- 
PlwKhaifant to others, ſo that he has no 
Deference 
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Deference for their Inclinations, Tempers, or 
Conditions. It is the ſure Badge of a Clown, 
not to mind what pleaſes or diſpleaſes thoſe 


he is with; and yet one may often find- - 


a Man in faſhionable Clothes give an un- 
bounded Swing to his own Humour, and ſuffer 
it to juflle or over-run any one that ſtands 
in its Way, with a perfect Indifferency how 
they take it. This is a Brutality that every 


one ſees and abhors, and no body can be 


eaſy with : And'therefore this finds no Place 
in any one who would be thought to have 
the leaſt Tincture of Gocd. Breeding. For the 

very End and Buſineſs of Good-Breeeding is to 
ſupple the natural Stiffneſs, and fo ſoften Men's 


Tempers, that they may bend to a Compli- 


ance, and accommodate themſelves to thoſe 
they have to do with, 

2. Contempt, or Want of due 9 5 
Re ſpect, diſcovered either in Looks, 75 
Words, or Geſture: This, from whomſoever 
it comes, brings always Uneaſineſs with it; 
for no body can contentedly bear being 

ſlighted. 

3. Cenforicafarf and finding fault 
with others has a direct Oppoſition _ 
to Civility. Men, whatever they 


Cenferi- 
on 1 5 


are or are not guilty of, would not have, 
their Faults diſplayed, and ſet in open View 
and broad Day-Light, before their own or 
other People's 5 Blemiſhes affixed to 
any one, always carry Shame with them; 
and the Diſcovery, or even oe Impura- 


een 


Xi. 
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tion of any Defect, is not born without ſome 
/ Raillery,, Uneaſineſs. Raillery is the moſt re- 
©... >... ined Way of expoſing the Faults of 
others: But becauſe it is uſually done with 
Wit and good Language, and gives Enter- 
tainment to the Company, People are led 
into a Miſtake, that where it keeps within 
fair Bounds, there is no Incivility in it: And 
ſo the Pleaſantry of this Sort of Converſa- 
tion often introduces it amongſt People of 
the better Rank; and ſuch Talkers are fa- 
Duräbly heard and generally applauded by 
ie Lavghter of the By-Standers on their 
Jide. But they ought to conſider, that the 
ertainment of the reſt of the Company 
is ad the Coſt of that one who is ſet. out in 
their burleſque Colours, who, therefore, is 
not without Uncaſineſs, unleſs the Subject, 
for which he is rallied, be really in itſelf 
Matter of Commendation: For then the 
pleaſant Images and Repreſentations, which 
make the /azlery, carrying Praiſe as well as 
Spor. with them, the rallied Perſon alſo finds 
*his Account, and takes Part in the Diver- 
fion. But becauſe the right Management of 
fo nice and tickliſh a Buſineſs, wherein a little 
Slip may ſpoil all, is not every body's Ta- 
lent, I think thoſe who would ſecure them- 
ſelves from provoking others, eſpecially all 
5 young People, ſhould carefully abſtain from 
Naillery, which, by a ſmall Miſtake, or any 


wrong Turn, may leave upon the Mind of 
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Us Bandes ae Contradiftion' is RE 
Sort of C enſorioulneſs, wherein Ill- n 
Breeding often ſhews ifſelf, Com- 
plaiſancè does not require that we ſhould 
always admit all the Reaſonings or Rela- 
tions that the e is entertained with, 
no, nor ſilently. to let pals all that is vented 
in our Heating, _ The goppoling the.Opini- 
ons, and recti yin the Miſtakes of others, 
is what Truth an Vs. Charity * ſometimes re- 
quire of us, and Civility does not oppole, if 

it be done with due Caution and Care of 
Circumſtances. But there are ſome People, 


5 that one may obſerve poſſeſſed, as it were, 
f "with the Spirit of Contradiction, tlrat ſteadily, | 
i and without, Regard to Right or Wrong. 1 


oppoſe ſome one, or perhaps every one of the 
Company, whatever they ſay. This is ſo viſible 
"and outrageous a Way of Cenſuring, that no 
5 1 3 can avoid chinking himſelf injured by 
ol it 100 olition. to what another Man 
i 1 8 10 1s 0 apt t to be ſuſpected of Cenſor: - 
* 01 nels, and i is ſo ſeldom received without 
Pte, 711 of Humiliation, that it ought to he | 
A the; entleſt Manner, and ſofteſt | 

8. CA n be uod, AR ED: 28 Hs. the ...- 1 
Dec le met 1 if preſs no Fopward- | | 
. to contradi, Il Viarks of ". 
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and Good Will ought to accompany it, that, 
whilſt we gain the Argument, we may not 
loſe the Eſteem of thoſe that hear us. 
4. Captiouſneſs is another Fault, 
oppoſite to Gvility, not only be- 
| _ cauſeit often produces miſbecoming 
and provoking Expreſſions . and Carriage; 
but becauſe it is a tacit Accuſation and Re- 
proach of ſome Incivility taken notice of in 
thoſe whom we are angry with, Such a Suſ- 
picion or Intimation cannot. be born by any 
one without Uneaſineſs. Beſides, one ang 
Body diſcompoſes the whole Company, and 
the Harmony ceaſes upon any ſuch Jarring. 
The Happineſs that all Men ſo ſteadily 
purſue, OY in Pleaſure, it is eaſy to 
Nee why the Civil are more acceptable than 
the Uſeful. The Ability, Sincerity, and 
good Intention of a Man of Weight and 
Worth, or a real Friend, ſeldom atones for 
the Uneaſineſs that is produced by his grave 
and ſolid Repreſentations. Power and 
Riches, nay Virtue itſelf, are valued only 
as conducing to our Happineſs ; and there- 
fore he recommends himſelf ill to another 
as aiming at his Happineſs, who, in, the Ser- 
vices he does him, makes him uneaſy in the 
Manner of doing them: He that knows 
how to make thoſe he converſes with eaſy, 
without debaſing himſelf to low and ſervile 
Flattery, has found the true Art of living in 


7 aptiouſ- 


neſs. 
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valued every where. Civility therefore is 


what in the firſt Place ſhould with great 
Care be made habitual to Children and 


young People. 


$. 144. There is another Fault 
in good Manners, and that is Ex- 
ceſs of Ceremony, and an obſtinate Perſiſting 
to force upon another what 1s not his Due, 
and what he cannot take without Folly or 
Shame. This ſeems rather a Deſign to ex- 
poſe than oblige; or at leaſt looks like a 
Conteſt for Maſtery, and at beſt is but trou- 
bleſome, and fo can be no Part of Go 
Breeding, which has no other Uſe or End, 
but to make People eaſy and ſatisfied in 
their Converſation with us. This is a Fault 
few young People are apt to fall into; but 
yet, if they are ever guilty of it, - or are ſuſ- 


Breeding. 


pected to incline that Way, they ſhould be 


told of it, and warned of this miſtaken Ci- 
vility. The Thing they ſhould endeavour 
and aim at in Converſation, ſhould be to 


ſhew Reſpect, Eſteem, and Good-Will, by 


paying to every one that common Cere- 
mony and Regard, which is in Civility due to 


| them. To do this, without a Suſpicion of 


Flattery, Diſſimulation or Meanneſs, is a 
great Skill, which good Senſe, Reaſon, and 
good Company, can only teach; but is of 
ſo much Uſe in civil Life, that it is well 
worth the ſtudying. | 

Ry” . 
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$. 145. Though the managing ourſelves 
well in this Part of our Bchaviour has the 
Name of Gecd-Breeding, as if pecularly the 
Effect of Education; yet, as I haye ſaid, 
young Children ſhould not be much per- 
plexed about it; 1 mean about putting off 
their Hats and making Legs modiſhly. 
Teach them Humility, and to be good-na-. 
tured, if you can, and this Scout of Manners 
will not be wanting; Civiuty being, in 
Truth, nothing but a Care not to ſnhew any 
Shghtiing or Contempt of any one in Con- 
verſation. What are the moſt allowed and 
titeemed Ways of expreſſing this, we have 
above obſerved. It is as peculiar and diffe- 
rent, in ſeveral Countries of the World, as 
their Language ;, and therefore, if it be 
tightly conſidered, Rules and Diſcourſes, 
made, to Children about it, are as uſeleſs 
and impertinent, as it would be now and. 
then to give a Rule or two of the Spauiſuh 
Tongue to one that converſes only with 
Engliſhmen. Be as buly.. as your plcaſe, 
with Diſcourſes of C:wility to your Son, 
ſuch as is his Company, ſuch will be his. 
Manners. A Ploughman of your Neigh- 
bourhood, that has never been out of his 
Parith, read what Lectures you pleaſe. to 
him, will be as ſoon in his Language, as 
is Carriage, a Courtier; that is, in neither 
will be more polite than thoſe he uſes to 
converſe with: And therefore of this no 
bs 8 | 9 other 
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other Care can be taken till he be of an 
Age to have a Tutor put to him, Who muſt” 
not fail to be a well-bred Man: And, in 
good Earneſt, if I were to ſpeak my Mind 
freely, ſo Children do nothing out of Ob- 
ſtinacy, Pride, and IIl- Nature, it is no great 
Matter how they put off their Hats, or 
make Legs. If you can teach them to love 
and reſpect other People, they will, as their 
Age requires it, find Ways to expreſs it 
acceptably to every one, according to the 
Faſhions they have been uſed to: And, as 
to their Motions and Carriage of their Bo- 
dies, a Dancing-Maſter, as has been faid, 
when it is fit, will teach them what is moſt”. 
becoming. In the mean Time, when they 
are young, People expect not that Children. 
ſhould be over-mindful of theſe Ceremonies; - 
Careleſſneſs is allowed to that Age, and be- 
comes them as well as Com Jiments do 
grown People; or, at leaſt, if ſome very 
nice People will think it a Fault, am ſure 
it is a Fault that ſhould be over- looked, and 
left to Time, a Tutor, and Converſation, to 
cure: And therefore 1 think it not worth 
your while to have your Son (as I often ſee 
Children are) moleſted or chid about it 7, 
. But, where there is Pride or III. Nature a 
wry pearing in his Carriage, there he muſt, be 
5 perſuaded, or ſhamed out of it. 
1 Though Children, when little, ould nog 
| be much perplexed with Rules and ceremo- 
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nious Part of Breeding, yet there is a Sort of 
Unmannerlineſs very apt to grow up with 
young People, if not early raſtrained; and 
Inierrap. that is a Forwardneſs to interrupt 
ion. Others that are ſpeaking, and to 

ſtop them with ſome Contradic- 
tion. Whether the Cuſtom of Diſputing, and 
the Reputation of Parts and Learning. 
uſually given to it, as if it were the only 
Standard and Evidence of Knowledge, make. 
young Men ſo forward to watch Occaſions 
to correct others in their Diſcourſe, and not 
to ſlip any Opportunity of ſhewing their 
Talents; ſo it is, that I have found Scho- 
Jars moſt blamed in this Point. There can- 
not be a greater Rudeneſs, than to interrupt 
another in the Current of his Diſcourſe; for 
if there be not impertinent Folly in anfwer- 
ing a Man before we know what he will 
fay, yet it is a plain Declaration, that we 
are weary to hear him talk any longer, 
and have a Diſeſteem of what he ſays, 
which we, judging not -fit to entertain the 
Company, deſire them to give Audience to 
us, who have ſomething to produce worth 
their Attention. This ſhews a very great 
Het, and cannot but be offenſive: 
And yet, this is what almoſt all Inierrup- 
tion conſtantly carries with it. To which, 
if there be added, as is uſual, a "Correft- 
ing of any. Miſtake, or. a Contradiftien of 
what has been faid, it is a Mark of yet 


greater 
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greater Pride and Self-Conceitedneſs, when 
we thus intrude ourſelves for Teachers, and 
take upon usr Either to ſer another right in his 
Story, or thew. the Miſtakes of his Judge- 
mens.” 1. 
I do not ſay this, that I think there ſhould 
be no Difference of Opinions 1 in Converſa- 
tion, nor Oppoſition in Men's Diſcourſes : 
This would be to take away the greateſt 
Advantage of Society, and the Improve- 
ments that are to be made by ingenious, 
Company; where the Light is to be got from 
the oppoſite Arguings of Men of Parts, 
ſhewing the different Sides of Things, and 
their various Aſpects and Probabilities, would 
be quite loſt, if every one were obliged. ro 
aſſent to, and fay after, the firſt Speaker. R 
not the owning one's Diſſent from mr 
that I ſpeak againſt, but the Manne 
doing it. Young Men ſhould be taught not 
to be forward to interpoſe their Opinions, un- 
leſs aſked, or when others have done and are 
filent; and then only by Way of Enquiry, 
not Inſtruction. The poſitive Aſſerting, and 
the magiſterial Air ſhould be avoided ; and 
when a general Pauſe of the whole Company 
affords an Opportunity, they may auf, 
put in their Queſtion as Learners... _ 
This becoming Decency will not cloud 
their Parts, nor weaken the Strength of their 
Reaſon ; but beſpeak the more favourable 
Attention, and give what they ſay the 
K 5 geen 
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greater Advantage. An ill Argument, or 
ordinary Obſervation thus introduced, with 
ſome civil Preface of Deference and Ref ect 
to the Opinions of others, wil procure them 
more Credit, and Eſteem, than the ſharpeſt 
Wit, or profoundeſt Science, with a rough, 

inſolent, or noiſy Management, which always 
ſhocks the Hearers, and leaves an ill Opinion 
of the Man, though he get the better of it. 
in the Argument. ! 

This therefore ſhould be carefully watch- 
ed 1 in young People, ſtopped in the Begin- 
ning, and the contrary Habit introduced 
in all their Converſation; and the rather, 
becauſe Forwardneſs to talk, frequent Inter- 
ruptions in arguing, and loud Mrangling, are 
too often obſervable amongſt grown People, 
even of Rank amongſt ds. The Indians, 
whom we call barbarous, obſerve much 
more Decency and Civility in their Diſ- 
courſes and Converſation, giving one an- 
other a fair filent Hearing, till they have 
quite done; and then anſwering them calm- 
ly, and without Noiſe or Paſſion. Andi if 

it be not ſo in this civilized Part of due 4 
World, we muſt impute it to a Neglect in 
Education, which has not. yet reformed this. 
ancient Piece of Barbarity amongſt us. Was 
it not, think you, an entertaining Spectacle, 
to ſee two Ladies, of uality, - accidentally _ 

ſeal on the n Sides s of 4 Room, ſet 
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ound Wirk Company, fall into a | 
Diſpute, and grow ſo eager in it Pio p 
that in the Heat of their Controver- 

ly, edging, by Degrees their Cline forwards.) 
they were in a littſe Time got up cloſe to one 
another in the Middle of the Room; where,” 
for a good while, they managed the Diſpute 
as fiercely as two Game-Cocks in the Pit, 
without minding or taking any Notice of the 
Circle, which could not all the while'forbear * 
ſmiling?” This I was told by a Perſon & 
Quality, who was preſent at the Combat, and 
did not omit to reflect upon the Indecencies, 
that Warmth in Diſpute often runs People 
into; which ſince” Cuſtom makes too fre- 
quent; Education ſnhould take more Care of. 
There is no body but condetnns, chir : in, 
others,” though they overlook” it ihl ther: 
ſepesg And many, who are fenfible of it FER 
themſelves, and reſolve againſt it, cannot yet 
get rid of an ill Cuſtom; which Neglect in 
their Education has Ruftdreg! to ſettle into an 
hes Oris 


ae What des been bre bans. 


ſaidi cones Company, would," ces. ha 
perhaps," 1 it were wel reflected in 
on, give us-a/ larger Proſpect, and let us 7 : 
how much farther its Influence reaches. 
not the Medes of Civility alone, that 555 
imprinted by Converſations The Tile 
of Company-finks deeper than the Out- ide; 
ad poſibly;" if a true Ante were 4 
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of the Morality, and Religions of the World, 
we ſhould find, that the far greater Part of 
Mankind received even thoſe Opinions and 
Ceremonies, they would die for, rather from 
the Faſhions of their Countries, and the 
conſtant Practice of thoſe about them, than 
from any Conviction of their Reaſons. 1 
mention this only to let you ſee of what 
h, Moment I think Company. is to your Son 
0 in all the Parts of his Life, and therefore 
0 how much that one Part is to be weighed 
and provided for; it being of greater Force 


to work upon him, than all you can do be- 
tides. 


§. 147. Yau will onde per- 
Learning. | haps, that I put Learning laſt, eſpe- 
cially if I vow] think it theleaſt 
Part. This may ſeem, ſtrange in the Mouth 
of a bookiſh Man; and this making uſually 
the chief, if not only. Buſtle and Stir. about 
Children, this being almoſt that alone which. 
is thought on —— People talk of Educa- 
tion, makes it the greater Paradox. When 
J conſider what Ado is made about a little La- 
zin and Greek, how many Years are ſpent in it, 
and what a Noiſe and Buſineſs it sto no 
Purpoſe, I can hardly forbear thinking, that 
the arents, of Children fill live in Fear 
of the School - Maſter s Rod, which they 
5 lock on as the only Inſtrument of Educa- 
tion; as if a Tl 8: or two were its whole 


1 2 How elle is it poſſible b a 


Child 
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Child ſhould be chained to the Oar, ſeven, 
eight, or ten of the beſt Years of his Life, 
to get a Language or two, which I think 
might be had at a great deal cheaper Rate 
of Pains and Time, and be learned almoſt 
in playing? . „ 4 

Forgive me therefore, if I ſay, I cannot 
with Patience think, that a young Gentle- 
man ſhould be put into the Herd, and be 
driven with a Whip and Scourges, as if he 
were to run the Gantlet through the ſeveral 
Claſſes, ad capiendum ingenii cultum. What 
then, ſay you, would you not have him 
write and read? Shall he be more ignorant 
than the Clerk of our Pariſh, who takes 
Hopkins and Sternhold for the beſt Poets in 
the World; whom yet he makes worſe than 
they are, by his ill Reading? Not ſo, not 
fo faſt, I beſeech you. Reading, and Write- 
ing, and Learning, I allow to be neceſſary, 
but yet not the chief Buſineſs. I imagine 
you would think him a very fooliſh Fellow, 
that ſhould not value a virtuous, or a wiſe © 


Man, infinitely before a great Scholar. Not 


but that I think Learning a great Help to 
both in well-diſpoſed Minds; but yet it 
muſt be confeſſed alſo, that in others not ſo 
diſpoſed, it helps them only to be the more 
fooliſh, or worſe Men. I fay this, that 
when you conſider the Breeding of your 
Son, and are looking out for a School-Maſ- 
ter or a Tutor, you would not have 5 1 2 
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uſual) Lalin and Logic only in your Thoughts. 


Learning muſt be had, but in the ſecond 


Place, as ſubſervient only to greater Quali- 


ties. Scek out ſome body, that may know. 
how ditereetly to frame — Mabners : Place 
bim in Hands where you may, as much as 

poſſible, ſecure his: Innocence, cheriſh and 
— up the good, and gently: correct and 
weed out any Bad Inclinations, and ſettle in 
him good Habits. This is the main Point, 
and this being provided for, Learning may 
be had into che Bargain, and that; as I think, 
at a very eaſy Rate, by 3 that . 
be, manghron- 19 — 

n G rl When he can tells it is 
Reading. Time he ſhould begin to learn to 

- read. But as to this, give me leave 
here to inculcate again, What is very apt to 
be forgotten, viz. That. a great Care is to 
be taken, that it benever made as a Buſineſs 
to him, nor he- look on it as a Taſk. We 
naturally, as I ſaid, even from our Cradles, 
love Liberty, and have therefore an Aver- 
ſion to many Things, for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe * are injoined us. I have | 
always had a Fancy, that. Learning might | 
be made a Play and Recreation to Children; 
and that. they might be brought to deſire to | 
be taught, if it were propoſed to them as a | 
Thing of Honour, Credit, Delight, and lee“ 
creation; or 3; a' Reward: for! doin doing ſome- ; 


; thing eile 4 ift they Were never chid 0 
iu | corrected 
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if it were 1 7 1 Fn 1 ces that 
being at a Friend's Houſe, whole younger, 
Son, a. Child in Coats, was not aal brought, 4 
to his Book, (bei 7 tg read at home 
by his Mother) T adeffed to try another 
Way, than requiring, it of him as. his . j 
we therefore, in a Diſcourſe” on purpoſe 
amongſt — Eg in his Hearing, but 
without 1 Notice of him, declared, 
That it was the Privilege and Advantage 
of Heirs, and elder Brothers, to, be Scho- 4 
lars; that this made them fine Gentlemen, 
and beloved by every Od and that for 
younger Brothers, it was a Favour to admit 
them to Breeding; to be taught to read 
and write, was 110 than came to their 
Share; they might, be ig notant” Bumpkins 4 
and Clowns, if *t * k pleaſed: This ſo 
wrought upon the Child, that bare a 
he defired to be taught; would: come him- 
ſelf. to his Mother to learn, and would not 
let his Maid be quiet till ſhe heard CATS 73 
Leſſon. l doubt not but ſome Wa nee 
this might be 7 with” other Chi renz A 
and "en their Te , are ſound, ſome 
"Thovghts * 


* 4 


Thoughts be inſtilled into them, that might 


ſet them upon deſiring of Learning them 


ſelves, and make them ſeek it, as another 
fort of Play or Recreation. But then, as I 
ſaid before, it muſt, never be impoſed: as a 
Task, nor made a Trouble to them. There 
may be Dice and Play-Things, with the Let- 
ters on them, to teach Children the Alpba- 
bet by playing; and twenty other Ways may 
be found, ſuitable. to their particular Tem- 
Pers, to make this kind of Learning a Sport 
e 

F. 149. Thus Children may be coz 
into a Knowledge of the Letters; be taught 
to. read, without perceiving. it to be any 
thing but a Sport, and play themſelves into 


that which others are whipped for. Chil- 


dren ſhould not have any thing We Work, 


— 


an Ayerſion behind not to be removed. 
$ 150. I have therefore thought, that if 
Purpoſe, as 


they are uſually to none,  Contriyances 


in EIS. Clad 115 M3 11 Figs fi 
whilſt they thought they were only play- 
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Thus Children may be cozened 
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ing. For Example; What if an Ivory-Balt 
were made like that of the Royal-Oak Lot- 
tery, with thirty-two-Sides, or one rather of 
twenty-four: or twenty-five Sides; and upon 
ſeveral of thoſe Sides paſted on an A, upon 
ſeveral others B, on others C, and on others 
D? I would have you begin with. but theſe 


four Letters, or perhaps only two at firſt ; 


and when he is perfect in them, then add 
another; and ſo on till each Side having one 
Letter, there be on it the whole Alphabet. 
This I would have others play with before 
him, it being a good Sort of Play to lay a 
Stake who ſhall firſt throw an A or B, as 
who upon Dice ſhall throw Six or Seven. 
This being a Play amongſt you, tempt him 
not to it, leſt you make it Buſineſs; for L 
would not have him underſtand it is any 
thing but a Play of older People, and I 
doubt not but he will take to it himſelf. 
And that he may have the more Reaſon to 
think it is a Play, that he is ſometimes in 
Favour admitted to, when the Play is done 
the Ball ſhould be laid up ſafe out of His. 
Reach, that ſo it may not, by his having it 
5 his Keeping at any Time, grow ſtale to 
im. . | | 4 98 95 
F. 151. To keep up his Eagerneſs to it, 
let him think it a Game belonging to thoſe 
above him; and when, by this Means, he 
| knows: the Letters, by changing them into 
Syllables he may learn to read, without know- 


ns 
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ing how he did ſo, and never have any Chide- 
ing or Trouble about it, nor fall out with 
Books becauſe of the hard Uſage and Vex- 
ation they have cauſed him. Children, if you 
obſerve them, take abundance of Pains to 
learn ſeveral Games, which, if they ſhould 
be enjoined them, they would abhor as a 
Taſk. and Buſineſs. I know a Perſon of 
gg nality (more yet to be honoured for 
is Learning and Virtue, than for his Rank 


and high Place) who, by paſting on the ſix 


Vowels (for in our Language Y is one) on 
the ſix Sides of a Die, and the remaining 
eighteen Conſonants on the Sides of three 
other Dice, has made this a Play for his 
Children, that he ſhall win, who, at one Caſt, 
throws moſt Words on theſe four Dice; 
whereby his eldeſt Son, yet in Coats, has 
played himſelf into ſpelling, with great Ea- 
gerneſs, and without once having been chid 
Topatz:orfereedito i. 
F. 152. I have ſeen litcle Girls exerciſe 
whole Hours together, and take abundance 
of Pains to be expert at Dibſtones,' as they 
call it: Whilſt. I have been looking on, 
I have thought it wanted only ſome good 
Contrivance to make them employ all 
that Induſtry about ſomething that might 
be more uſeful to them; and methinks 
it is only the Fault and Negligence of 
elder People that it is not ſo; Children 
are much lets apt to be idle than 8 2 
. | len 
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Men are to be blamed if ſome Part of that 
buſy Humour be not turned to uſeful 
Things; which might be made uſually as de- 
lighttul to them as thoſe they are employed 
in, if Men would be but half ſo forward to 
lead the Way as theſe little Apes would be 
to follow. I imagine ſome wiſe Portugueſe 
heretofore. began this Faſhion amongſt the 
Children of his Country, where I have been 
told, as I faid, it is impoſſible to hinder the 
Children from learning to read and write: And 
in ſome Parts of France they teach one an- 
other to fing and dance from the Cra- 
dle. 

§. 15 ky The Letters paſted upon the Sides 
off the Dice, on Polygon, were beſt to be of 
the Size-of thoſe of the:Foke Bible to begin 
' Þ with, and none: of them Capital Letters 3 

when onee he can read Wbt is printed in 
ſuch Letters, he will not long be ignorant of 
the great ones: And in the —— he 
. — be perplexed with: Variety. With 
this Die alſo, you might have a Play juſt 
like the Royal Oak, which would be another 
Variety, ; and play: for- Cherries or Apples, 
C. 1 
5. 154. Beſides theſe; twenty other Plays 
might be inyented, depending on Leiters, 
which/thoſe wWho like this Way, may eaſt“ 
ly contrive and get madeito this Uſe if they 
will, But the four Dice above entioned .I. 
thange: ſo, eaſy ee that it * _ 
ar 
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hard to find any better, and there will be 
{carce need of any other. 

$. 155. Thus much for learning to read; 
which let him never be driven to, nor chid 
for; cheat him into it if you can, but make 
it not a Buſineſs for him. It is better it be 
a Fear later before he can read, than that 
he ſhould this Way get an Averſion to Learn- 
ing. If you have any Conteſts: with him, 
let it be in Matters of Moment, of Truth, 
and · Good: Nature; but lay no Taſk on him 
about AB C. Ule your Skill to make his 
Will ſupple and pliant to Reaſon: Teach 
him to love Credit and Commendation; to 
abhor being thought ill or meanly of, eſpe- 
cially by you and his Mother; and then 
the reſt will come all eaſily. But, 'I-think; if 
you will do that, you muſt not ſhackle and 
tie him up with Rules about indifferent Mat- 
ters, nor rebuke hiny for every little Fault, 
or perhaps ſome that to others would ſeem 
great ones: But of this J have Nr A 


$. 156. When by theſe gentle Way $ he 
begins to be able to read, ſome eaſy pleaſant 
Book ſuited to his Capacity ſhould be put 
into his Hands, wherein the Entertainment 
that he. finds might draw him on, and reward 
his Pains in Reading, and yet not ſuch as 
ſhould fill his Head with: perfectly uſeleſs 
Trumpery, or lay the Principles of Viee 
and. 4 Folly. To this Purpoſe, 1 think _ 8 
ables 
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"Fables the (beſt, which being Stories apt-to 
delight and entertain a Child, may yet af- 


ford uſeful Reflections to a grown Man; 
and, if his Memory retain them all his 


| "Liſs after, he will not repent-to find · them 


there, amongſt - 
_ ſerious Buſineſs. 


his manly Thoughts and 
If his Aſop has Piures 


inkit, it will entertain him much the bet- 
-ter, and encourage him to read, when it 


"7 


carries the Increaſe of Knowledge with it: 


For ſuch viſible Objects Children hear talk- 
ed of in vain, and without any Satisfaction, 


whilſt they have no Ideas of them; thoſe 


Ideas a not to be had from Sounds, but 
from the Things themſelves, or their Pic- 


. tures. 


And therefore, I think, as ſoon as 
he begins to ſpell, as many Pictures of 
Animals ſhould; be got him as can be found, 
with the printed Names to them, which at 
the ſame Time will invite him to read, and 
afford him Matter of Enquiry and Know- 
| ledge. Reynard the For is another Book, I 
think, may be made uſe of to the ſame Pur- 
ſe. And if thoſe about him will talk to 
him. often about the Stories he has read, 


and hear him tell them, it will, beſides 
ment and 


other Advantages, add Encourage 
Delight to his Reading, when he finds there 
is ſome Uſe and Pleaſure in it. 
ſeem wholely neglected in the ordinary 
thod: and it is uſually long before Learners 
Aud any Uſe or Pleaſure: in reading which 
may 
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may tempt them to it, and ſo take Books 
only for faſhionable Amuſements, or imper- 
tinent Troubles good for nothing. 
FSG. 157. The Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
and Ten Commandments, it is neceſſary he 
ſhould learn perfectly by Heart; but, ! 
think, not by reading them chimſ=1f-4 in his 
Primer, but by-fome-body's repeating them 
to him, even before he can read. But 
learning by heart, and learning to read, ſhould 
not, I think, be mixed, and ſo one made to 
clog the other; but his: learning iu Feed 
ſhould be made as little Trouble or Bufineſs 
to him as might he, a 05.2071 £53590 ego] 
What other Books: there are in Bnghſh of 
A a Kind of thoſe above mentioned, fit to 
engage the Liking of Children, and tempt 
| them to rend, Ido not know, but am apt 
to think, that Children, being generally 
delivered: over to the Method of Schools, 
Where the Fear of the Rod is to inforce, 
and not any Pleaſure of the Err ployment 
to invite them to learn, this Sort of uſeful 
Books, amongſt the Number of filly ones 
that are of all Sorts, have yet had the Fate 
tobe neglected and nothing that I know 
has been conſidered of this Kind out of the 
ordinary Road of the Torn, Book, Primer, 
:Nicirer; Teſtament, and Bible. 1 
8. 2. As for the bl, which Chndren 
are u ſually employed in to exerciſe and im- 
| JO their Talent in i the 
pro- 


5 
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promiſcuous Reading of it, though by Chap- 
ters as they lie in Order, is ſo 2 from 
being of any Advantage to Children, gither 
for the perfecting their Reading, or prin- 
cipling their Religion, that perhaps a worſe 
_—_ not be found: For what Pleaſure or 
Encouragement can it be to a Child to ex- 
erciſe himſelf in reading thoſe Parts of a 
Book where he underſtands nothing? And 
how little are the Law of Moſes, the Son 
of Solomon, the Prophecies in the Old, ny 
| the Epiſtles and Apocalypſe in the New Teſ- 
tament, ſuited to a Child's Capacity? And 
though the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, and 
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, the Acts, have ſome ching eaſier, yet, taken 

| all together, it is very diſproportional o 
5 the Underſtanding of Childhood. I grant, 1 
f that the E Principles of Religion are to be 5 


drawyn from thence, and in the Words of 
de. 20 re yet none ſhould be propoſed 
to a Id, bot fuel as are fuited to a 
Child's 5. Capacity and Notions. But it is far 
from this, to read through the u hole Bible, 
and that) for Rea ding's ſake. And what an 
odd Jumble of Lhoughts mult a Child have 
in bis Head, if he haye any at all, ſuch as 
he thould have concerning Religion, who 
in his tender Age reads all tlie Parts of the 
Bible indifferently as the Word of God, 
without any other Diſtinction! I am apt to 
think, that this, in ſome Men, has 
che OW Reaſon , why -they. never had clear 
.and 
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and diſtinct Thoughts of it all their Life 
Tine. V 

$. 159. And now am by chance fallen 
on this Subject, give me leave to ſay, that 
there are ſome Parts of the Scripture which 
may be proper to be put into the Hands of 
a Child to engage him to read; ſuch as are 
- the Story of Foſeph and his Brethren, of 
David and Goliab, of David and Fonathan, 
Sc. and others, that he ſhould be made to 
read for his Inſtruction, as that, What you 
would have others do unto you, do you the ſame 
unto them; and ſuch other eaſy and plain 
moral Rules, which being fitly choſen might 
often be made uſe of, both for Reading and 
nſtruction together; and fo often read, till 
they are thoroughly fixed in the Memory; 
and then afterwards, as he grows ripe Ar 


them, may in their Turns, on fit Occaſi- 


ons, be inculcated as the ſtanding and fa- 
cred Rules of his Life and Actions. But 
the Reading of the whole Scripture indiffe- 
rently, is what I think very inconvenient 
for Children, till after having been made 
- acquainted with the plaineſt fundamental 
Parts of it, they have got ſome kind of ge- 
neral View of what they ought principally 


to believe and practiſe; which yet, I think, 


they ought to receive in the very Words of 
the Scripture, and not in ſuch as Men, pre- 
poſſeſſed by Syſtems and Analogies, are apt 
in this Caſe to make uſe of and — 

| 4 i them. 
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them. Dr. Worthington, to avoid this, has 
made a Catechiſm, which has all its A 
ſwers in the preciſe Words of the Scripture, 
a Thing of good Example, and ſuch a found 
Form of Words as no Chriſtian can 
againſt, as not fit for his Child to learn. 
Of this, as ſoon as he can ſay the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed, and ten Commandments by 
Heart, it may be fit for him to ſearn a 
Queſtion every Day, or every Week, as 
his Underftanding is able to receive, — 
his Memory to retain them. And when 
he has this Catechiſm perfectly by Heart, 
ſo as readily and roundly to anſwer to any 
Queſtion in the whole Book, it may be 
convenient to lodge in his Mind the remain- 
ing moral Rules feattered up and down in 
the Bible, as the beſt Exerciſe of bis Me- 
mory, and that which may be always a Rule 
| to him, ready at Hand, in the whole Con- 
duct of his Life. 
§. 160. When he can read Engliſh Wikis. 
well, it will be ſeaſonable to enter 15 
him in Mriting: And here the firſt Thing 
ſhould be abit him is to hold bis Pen right”; 
and this he ſhould be perfect in before he 
ſnould be ſuffered to put it to Paper: For 
not only Children, but any body elle, that 
would do any thing well, ſhould never be 
Les, too much of it at once, or be ſet 
to perfect themſelves in two Parts of an 
Action at the ſame — #-they can pai- 


* 
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ſibly be ſeparated. _ I think the Halian Way 
of holding the Pen between the Thumb and 
| the Fore-finger alone, may be beſt; but in 
this you ſhould: conſult ſome good Writing- 
Aer or any other Perſon who writes 
well and quick. When he has learned to 
- Hold his Pen right, in the next Place he 
; ſhould learn how. to Jay his -Paper, and. place 
bis Arm and Body to 5 Theſe Practices 
being got over, the Way to teach him to 
write without much Trouble, is to get a 
Plate graved with the Characters of ſuch 
a Hand as you like beſt: But you muſt 
remember to have them a pretty deal bi 
ger than he ſhould ordinarily; write ;- 4 
Every one naturally comes by, Degrees to 
write a leſs Hand than he at firſt was taught, 
but never a. bigger. Such a Plate being 
graved, let ſeveral Sheets of good Writing- 
Paper be printed off with Red Ink, which 
he has nothing to do but to go over with a 
good Pen filled with black Ink, which will 
1 _ quickly bring his Hand to the Formation of 
_ - © thoſe Characters, being at firſt ſhewed 
. where; to begin, and how to form every 
1 Letter; and, when he can do that well, he 
miuſtt then exerciſe on fair Paper, and ſo may 
1 eaſily. be brought 4% write the Hand you 
deſire. 6 - + 5 * , 
Deer 161. When he can write we 
*. — quick, I think it may be con- 
venient not only 0 continue * Exerciſe 
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of his Hand in Writing, but 4 to im- 


prove the Uſe of it farther in Drawing, a 
Thing very uſeful to a Gentleman on ſeveral 


Occaſions; but eſpecially if he travel, as 


that which helps a Man often to expreſs; 
in a few Lines well put together, what a 
whole Sheet of Paper in Writing would 
not be able to repreſent and make intelligi- 
ble. How many Buildings may a Man 
ſee, how many Machines and Habits meet 
with, the Ideas whetreof would be eaſily 


| retained. and communicated by a little Skill 


in: -Drawing, which being committed to 
Words are in Danger to be loſt, or at 


beſt but ill retained in the moſt exact De- 


ſcriptions? I. do not mean-that-I-would have 
your Son a perfect Painter; to bèe that to 
any tolerable Degree will require more 
Time than a young Gentleman can ſpare 


from his other Improvements of greater 
Moment. But ſo much Inſight into Per- 


ſbective and Skill in Drawing, as will enable 
him to repreſent tolerably on Paper any 
thing he ſees, except Faces, may, I think, 
be got in a little time, eſpecially if he has 
a Genius to it; but where that is wanting, 
unleſs it be in Things abſolutely neceſſary, 


it, is better to let him paſs them by quiet- 
ly, than to vex him about them to no Pur- / 


poſe: And therefore in this, as in all other 


Things not abſolutely e che Rule 
ne Nibil invita Minerva. 


La be, 15 CLI 
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Jr. Sbort- Hand, an Art, as 1 


ö Short Hand. have been told, known only in Eng- 


land, may perhaps be thought 


worth rhe learning, bach for Diſpatch in 


what Men'write for their own Memory, and 


Concealment of what they would not have 
lie open to every Eye: For he that has 


once learned any Sort of Character, may ea- 
3 it to his own private Uſe or Fan- 
with more Contraction ſuited to 


EA Buſlncſs hs would employ it in. . Mr. 


Rich;s, the beft contrived of any I have ſeen, 
may, as I think, by one whe knows and 
confiders Grammar well, be made much ea- 
ger and ſhorter. But for the learning this 
eompendious Way of Writing, there will. 


| be no Need haſtily to look out a Maſter, 


it will be early cnough when any convenient 
Opportunity offers itſelf at any Time after 
his Hand is well ſettled in fair and quick 
Writing: For Boys have but little Uſe 


of Short-Hand, and ſhould by no means 


practiſe it will they write perfectly well, 
and have throughly fixed me Habit of 
doing ſo. 

| F. 162. As ſoon as he can _ 
French. Engl , it is time for him to learn 
ſome other Language: This no bo- 


dy doubts of, when French is propoſed. And 


the Reaſon is, becauſe People are accuſtom- 
ed to the right Way of teaching that 


Is which is by talking it into 1 0 
en 
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dren in conſtant Converſation, and not by- 


grammatical Rules. The Latin Tongue 


would eaſily be taught the ſame Way, if his 


Tutor, being conſtantly with him, would 
talk nothing elſe to him, and make him 
anſwer ſtill in the fame Language. But 


becauſe French is a living Language, and to- 5 


be uſed more in ſpeaking, that ſhould be firſt 


learned, that the yet pliant Organs of Speech 


might be accuſtomed to a due Formation of 


thoſe Sounds, and he get the Habit of pro- 
nouncing French well, which is the harder to” 
be done the longer it is delayed. | 


$. 163. When he can ſpeak nd | 


read French well, which in this 

_ Method is uſually in a Year or two, pr 
he ſhould proceed to Latin, which it is a 
Wonder Parents, when they have had the 

Experiment in French, ſhould not think 


ought to be learned the ſame Way, by talk- 
ing and reading. Only Care is to be taken 


F. 164. Latin I look upon as abſolutely 
neceſſary to a Gentleman; and indeed vet: 4 
tom, which prevails over every thing, 
made it 0 much a Part of . = 
2 e 


whilſt he is learning theſe foreign Languages, 
by ſpeaking and reading nothing elle with . 
his Tutor, that he do not forget to read 
Engliſh, which may be preſerved by his Mo- 
ther, or ſome body elſe, hearing him read 
ſome choſen Parts of the Scripture, of other 
Engli 1% Book, every Day. 
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233 Of EDUCATION. . 
even thoſe Children are whipped to it, and 


made ſpend many Hours of their precious 
Time uneaſily in Latin, who, after they are 


once gone from School, are never to have 


more to do with uit as long as they live. 
Can there be any thing more ridiculous, 
than that a Father ſhould waſte. his own 
Money, and his Son's Time, in ſetting him 


to learn the Roman Language, when at the 
ſame Time he deſigns him for a Trade, 
wherein he, having no Uſe of Latin, fails 
not to forget that little which he brought 


from School, and which it is ten to one he 
abhors for the ill Uſage it procured. him 2 


Could it be believed; unleſs we had every- 
where amongſt us Examples of it, that a 
Child ſhould be forced to learn the Rudi- 
ments of a Language which he is never to 
-uſe in the Courſe of Life that he is deſign- 
ed to, and negledt all the while the writin 
a good Hand, and caſting Accounts, — 57 
are of great Advantage in all Conditions of 
Life, and to moſt Trades indiſpenſibly i ne- 


ceflary ? But tho* theſe Qualifications, re- 
quiſite to Trade and Commerce, and the Bu- 


ſineſs of the World, are ſeldom or never 
to be had at Grammar- Schools, yet thi- 


ther, not only Gentlemen ſend their young- 


er Sons, intended for Trades, but even 
Tradeſmen and Farmers fail not to ſend 
their Children, though they have neither 
Intention nor * to make them Scho- 


lars. 


W 
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n If you ask them why they do this, 


they think it as a ſtrange Queſtion as if you 
ſhould aſk them, Why they go to Church. 
Cuſtom ſerves for Reaſon, 7 has, to thoſe 


who take it for Reaſon, ſo conſecrated this 


Method, that it is almoſt religiouſly obſer- 


ved by them, and they ſtick to it, as if their 
Children had ſcarce an orthodox Education, 


unleſs they learn Lilly Grammar. 


FS. 165. But how neceſſary ſoever Latin 
be to ſome, and is thought to be to others, 


to whom it is of no Manner of Uſe or Ser- 


vice; yet the ordinary Way of learning it 


in a Grammar-School is that which, having 


had I houghts about, I cannot be forward to 


encourage. The Reaſons againſt it are fo 

evident, and cogent, that they have prevail- 
ed with ſome intelligent Perſons, to quit 

the ordinary Road, not without Succeſs, 
though the Method made uſe of was not 
exactly that which I imagine the eaſieſt, and 
in ſhort is this. To trouble the Child with 


no Grammar at all, but to have Latin, as 
Engliſh has been, without the Per plexity of 


Rules, talked into him; for if you will 
_ conſider it, Latin is no more unknown to a 
Child, when he comes into the World, than 
Engli TY And yet he learns Engliſh withour 

_ "Maſter, Rule, or Grammar; and ſo might 


he Latin too, as Tully did, if he had forn 
body always to talk to him in this 


guage. And when we ſo often ſee a French 
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Woman teach an Engliſb Girl to ſpeak and 
read French perfectly in a Year or two, 
without any Rule of Grammar, or any 
Thing elſe but pratling to her, I cannot but 
wonder, how Gentlemen have been overſeen 
this Way for their Sons, and thought them 
more dull or incapable than their Daughters. 
S8. £66, If therefore a Man could be got, 
who himſelt ſpeaking good Latin, would 
always be about your Son, talk conſtantly 
to him, and ſuffer him to ſpeak or read 
nothing elſe, this would be the true and 
genuine Way, and that which I would pro- 
poſe, not only as the eaſieſt and beſt, 
wherein a Child might, without Pains or 
Chiding, get a Language, which others are 
wont to be whipped for at School fix or ſeven 
Tears together; but alſo as that, wherein 
at the ſame Time he might have his Mind 
and Manners formed, and he be inſtructed 
to boot in ſeveryl Sciences, ſueh as are a 
Part of Geography, Aſtronomy, Chrono- 
gy, Anatomy, beſides ſome Parts of Hiſtory, 
and all other Parts of Knowledge of Things, 
that fall under the Senſes, and require little 
more than Memory: For there, if we would 
take the true Way, our Knowledge ſhould 
begin, and in 1 Things be laid the 
Foundation; and not in the abſtract No- 
tions of Legick and Metaphyſicts, which are 
fitter to amuſe, than inform the Under- 
ſtanding, in its firſt ſetting out towards 
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Knowledge. When young Men have had 
their Heads employed a while in thoſe ab- 
ſtract Speculations, without finding the Suc- 
ceſs and Improvement, or that Uſe of them, 
which they expected, they are apt to have 
mean Thoughts, either of Learning or them 
ſelves; they are tempted to quit their Stu- 
dies, and throw away their Books, as con- 
taining nothing but hard Words, and empty 
Sounds; or elſe, to conclude, that if there 
be any real Knowledge in them, they them- 
ſelves have not Underſtandings capable of 
it. That this is ſo, perhaps I could aſſure you 
upon my own Experience. Amongſt other 
Things to be learned by a young Gentleman 
in this Method, whilſt others of his Age 
are wholly taken up with Latin and Lan- 
guages, I may alſo ſet down Geometry for 
one, having known a young Gentleman, bred - 
ſomething after this Way, able to demon- 
ſtrate ſeveral Propoſitions in Euclid, before 
he was thirteen. I 5 
F. 167. But if ſuch a Man cannot be got, 


who ſpeaks good Latin, and being able to. ”- 4 


inſtruct your Son in all theſe Parts of Know= 
ledge, will undertake it by this Methodz; 
the next beſt is to have him taught as near 
this Way as may be, which is by taking 5 
ſome eaſy and pleaſant Book, ſuch as Æſop 7 | 


Fables, and writing the Engliſh 'Tranſlation' 

(made as literal as it can be) in one Line, 

and the Latin Words which anſwer each f 
a L 5 ; them, 
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them, juſt over it in another. Theſe let him 


read every Day over and over again, till he 


perfectly underſtands the Latin, and then 
on to another Fable, till he be alſo per- 
ect in that, not omitting what he is already 
perfect in, but ſometimes reviewing that, to 
keep it in his Memory. And when he 
comes to write, let theſe be ſet him for Co- 
pies, which, with the Exerciſe of his Hand, 
will alſo advance him in Latin. This being 
a more imperfect Way than by talking Eatin 
unto him; the Formation of the Verbs firſt, 
and afterwards the Declenſions of the Nouns 
and Pronouns, perfectly learned by Heart, 
may facilitate his Acquaintance with the 
Genius and Manner of the Latin Tongue, 
which varies the Signification of Verbs and 
Nouns, not as the Modern Eanguages do, by 
Particles prefixed, but by changing the: laſt 
 'Syllables; More than this of Grammar, I 
think he need not have, till he can-read him- 
ſelf Santi Minerva, with Sam nag Peri- 


| Zonius's Notes. 


In teaching of Children, this 100 1 chinker : 
is to be obſerved, that in moſt Caſes, where 
they ſtick, they are not to be farther puz- 


1 Med, by putting them upon finding it out 


themſelves ; as by asking fuch Queſtions as 
theſe, (wiz) Which 15 the Nominative 
* Caſe," in the Sentence they are to conſtrue; 

or demanding, what aufero ſignifies, to lead 


| them to the * what abſtulere "Ke 1 
Ls | 28 


. 
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fes, Sc. when they cannot readily. tell. 
This waſtes Time only in diſturbing them; 
for whilſt they are learning, and apply them- 
ſelves with Attention, they are to be kept 
in Good- Humour, and every thing made 
eaſy to them, and as pleaſant as poſſible. 
Therefore where- ever they are at a Stand, 
and are willing to go forwards, help them 
preſently over the Difficulty, without any _ 
Rebuke or Chiding, remembering, that where 
harſher Ways are taken, they are the Effect 
only of Pride and Peeviſhneſs in the Teach- 
er, who expects Children ſhould: inftantly- - 
be Maſter of as much as he knows; where- 
as he ſhould rather conſider, that his Buſi- 
neſs is to ſettle in them Habits, not angrily 
to inculcate Rules, which ſerve: for little in 
the Conduct of our Eives ; at leaſt are of 
no Uſe to Children, who forget them as ſoon 
as given. In Sciences where their Reaſon is 
to be exerciſed, I will not deny, but this 
Method may ſometimes be varied, and Dif- 
ficulties propoſed on purpole to excite In- 
duſtry, and aceuſtom the Mind to employ 
its own Strength and Sagacity i in Reaſoning. 
But yet, 1 gueſs, this is not to be done to 
Children, whilft very young, nor at their 
Entrance upon any Sort of Knowledge * 
Then every Thing of itſelf is difficult, 
and the great Uſe and Skill of a Teacher 
is to make all as eaſy as he can: But parti- 
7 W of e there .is leaſt 
5 15 Occaſion 
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Occaſion for poſeing of Children; for Lan- 
guages, being to be learned by Rote, Cuſtom 
and Memory, are then ſpoken in greateſt 
Perfection, when all Rules of Grammar are 
utterly forgotten. I grant, the Grammar of 
a Language is ſometimes very carefully to 
be ſtudied 3 but it is only to be ſtudied by a 
grown Man, when he applies himſelf to the 
underſtanding of any Language critically, 
which is ſeldom the Buſineſs of any but pro- 
feſſed Scholars. This, I think, will be agreed 
to, that if a Gentleman be to ſtudy any Lan- 
it ought to be that of his own Coun- 
try, that he may underſtand the Language, 
which he has conſtant Uſe of, with the ut- 
moſt Accuracy. VN 
There is yet a farther Reaſon, Why Ma- 
ſters and Teachers ſhould raiſe no Difficulties 
to their Scholars; but on the contrary ſhould 
ſmooth their Way, and readily help them 
forwards, where they find them ſtop. Chil- 
dren's Minds are narrow and weak, and uſu- 
ally ſuſceptible but of one Thought at once. 
Whatever is in a Child's Head, fills it for 
the Time, eſpecially if ſet on with any Paſ- 
fton. It ſhould therefore be the Skill and 
Art of the Teacher, to clear their Heads of 
all other Thoughts, whilſt they are learning 
of any thing, the better to make Room 
for what he would inftil into them, that it 
may be received with Attention and Appli- 
F 
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ſion. The natural Temper of Children diſ- 


of: their Minds to wander. Novelty 


alone takes them; whatever that preſents, 


they are preſently eager to have a Taſte of, 


and are as ſoon ſatiated with it. They 


quickly grow weary of the ſame Thing, and 
ſo have almoſt their whole Delight in Change 
and Variety. It is a Contradiction to the 


natural State of Childhood for them to fix 
their fleeting Thoughts. Whether this be 


owing to the Temper of their Brains, or 


the Quickneſs or Inſtability of their animal 


Spirits, over which the Mind has not yet got 


a full Command; this is viſible, that it is 


a Pain to Children to keep their Thoughts 


ſteady to any thing. A laſting continued 
Attention is one of the hardeſt Taſks can be. 
impoſed on them; and therefore, he that re- 


quires their Application, ſhould endeavour to 
make what he propoſes as grateful and agree: 
able as poſlible ; at leaſt, he ought to take 


care not to join any diſpleaſing or, frightfal - 
Idea with it. If they come not to their 
Books with ſome Kind of Liking and Re- 
liſh, it is no Wonder their Thoughts ſhould 


be perpetually ſhifting from what diſguſts 
them, and ſeek better Entertainment in more 


pleaſing Objects, after which they will un- 


avoidably be gadding. 


| ee Tar | 
It is, I know, the uſual Method of Tutors; 


to endeavour to procure Attention in their 


Scholars, and to fix their Minds to the Bu- 


ſineſs 
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ſineſs in Hand, by Rebukes and Corrections, | 


if they find them ever ſo little wandering. 
But ſuch Freatment is ſure to produce the 
quite contrary Effect. Paſſionate Words or 
Blows from the Tutor fill the Child's Mind 
with. Terror and Affrightment, which im- 
mediately takes it wholly up, and leaves 


no Room for other Impreſſions. I believe 


there is no body, that reads this, but may 
recollect what Diſorder haſty or imperious. 
Words from his Parents or Teachers have 


auuſed in his Thoughts; how for the Time 


it has turned his Brains, ſo that he ſcarce 
knew what was ſaid by or to him. He pre- 


ſently loft the Sight of what he was upon, 


his Mind was filled with Diſorder and Con- 


fuſion, and. in that State was no longer ca- 


pable of Attention to any thing: elle. 


It is true, Parents and Governours ought 
to ſettle and eftabliſh-. their Authority 'by 


1 1 Awe over the Minds. of thoſe under their 


Tuition; and to« rule them by that: But 


5 5 hen they have got am Aſcendant over them, 
they ſhould uſe it: with great Moderation, 
and not make themſelves ſuch Scare-crows, 


that their Scholars ſhould* always tremble - 

in their Sight. Such an Auſterity.- may 
make their Government eaſy to thenelves, 
but of very little Uſe to their Pupils. | It is 


= impeſble- Children ſhould learn any thing: 


whilſt their Thoughts are poſſeſſed and diik- 


3 ae » with ** Paſſion, eſpecially Fear, 
and | Ws 
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which makes the ſtrongeſt Impretbe on 
their yet tender and weak. Spirits. Keep. 
the Mind in an eaſy calm Temper, when 
you would have it receive your Inſtructions, 
or any Increaſe of Knowledge. It is, as im- 
Poſſible to. draw fair and regular Characters 
on a trembling Mind, as on a ſhaking. 
Paper. . 

Thhe great Skill of a Teacher-is to get and 
keep the Attention of his Scholar; whilſt 
he has that, he is ſure to advance as faſt as 
the Learner's Abilities will carry him; and 
without that, all his Buſtle and Pother will. 
be to little or no Purpoſe. - To attain this, 
he ſhould make the Child comprehend (as 
much as may be) the Uſefulneſs of what he 
teaches him, and let him ſee, by what he 


has learnt, that he can do ſomething, which he 


could not do before; ſomething, which gives 
him ſome Power and real Advantage above 
others, who are ignorant of it. To this he 
ſhould add: Sweetneſs in all his Inſtructions, 
and by a certain Tenderneſs in his whole 
Carriage, make the Child ſenſible, that he 


loves him and deſigns nothing but his God, 4 


the only Way to .beget Love in the Child, 
which will make him hearken to his Leſſons | 
and rel:ſh-what he teaches him. [2 
Nothing but Obſtinacy ſhould meet with 
any Imperiouſneſs or rough: Uſage. A 
other Faults ſhould be corrected with agentle 
err . kind n — Words will 


work. 


— — 
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work better and more effectually upon a will- 
ing Mind, and even prevent a good deal 
of that Perverſeneſs, which rough and im- 
perious Uſage often produces in well - diſpo- 
fed and generous Minds. It is true, Obſti- 


nacy and wilful Neglects muſt be maſtered, 


even though it coſt Blows to do it: But ! 
am apt to think Perverſeneſs in the Pupils is 
often the Effect of Frowardneſs in the Tu- 
tor; and that moſt Children would ſeldom 
have deſerved Blows, if needleſs and miſap- 
3 Roughneſs had not taught them IIl- 

ature, and given them an Averſion to 
their Teacher, and all that comes from him. 

Inadvertency. Forgetfulneſs, Unſteadineſs, 
and wandering of Thought, are the natural 
Faults of Childhood; and therefore when 
they are not obſerved to be willful,” are to be 
mentioned ſoftly, and gained upon by Time. 


If every Slip of this Kind nes yew" Anger 


and Rating, the Occaſions of Rebuke and 
Corrections will return fo often, that the 
Futor will be a conſtant Terror and Un- 


eaſineſs to his Pupils: Which one Thing is 


enough to hinder their profiting by his 
Leſſons, and ro defeat all his Methods of 
Inſtructions. 

Let the Awe he has got upon their Minds 


de ſo tempered with the conſtant Marks of 
Fenderneſs and Good- Will, that Affection 


may _ them to their Duty, and make 


a — in complying with his 
Dictates. 
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Dictates. This will bring them with Satiſ- 
faction to their Tutor; make them hearken 
to him, as to one who is their Friend, that 

cheriſnes them, and takes Pains for their 
Good: This will keep their Thoughts eaſy 
and free whilſt they are with him; the 
only Temper wherein the Mind is capable 
of receiving new Informations, and of ad- 
mitting into itſelf thoſe Impreſſions, which 
if not taken and retained, all that they 
and their Teacher do together is loſt La- 
bour; there is much Uneaſineſs and little 
Learning. i | 18 
$. 168. When by this Way of inter- 
lining Latin and Engliſh one with another, 
he has got a moderate Knowledge of the La- 
tin Tongue, he may then be advanced a lit- 
tle farther to the Reading of ſome other eaſy 
Latin Book, ſuch as Juſtin or Eutropius; and 
to make the Reading and Underſtanding of 
it the leſs tedious and difficult to him, let 
him help himſelf, if he pleaſe, with the Eng- 
liſb Tranſlation; nor let the Objection, that 
he will then know it only by Rote, fright 
any one, This, when well conſidered, is not 
of any Moment againſt, but plainly for this 
Way of learning a Language: For Lan- 
guages are only to be learned by Rote,; 
and a Man who does not ſpeak Engliſp or 
Latin perfectly hy Rote, ſo that having 
thought of the Thing he would ſpeak of, 
his Tongue of Courſe, without Thought 1 ; 
J 5 e Rule 
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Rule of Grammar, falls into the proper 
Expreſſion and Idiom of that Language, does 
not ſpeak it well, nor is Maſter of it. And 
I would fain have any one name to me that 
Tongue, that any one can learn, or ſpeak 
3 he ſhould do, by the Rules of Grammar. 
Languages were made not by Rules or Art, 
but by Accident, and the common Uſe of 
the People; And he chat will ſpeak them well, 
kas no other Rule but that; nor any ching 
co truſt to, but his Memory, and the Habit 
of ſpeaking after the Faſhion learned from 
thoſe that are allowed to ſpeak properly, 
which, in other Words, is only to ſpeak by 
W 
„ will poffibly be allies here, Is 
naar. Grammar then of no Uſe ? and have 
.-. _ - theſewho have taken ſo much Pains in 
| reducing ſeveral Languages to Rules and Ob- 
| ſervations; who have writ ſo much about De- 
clenſions, and Conjugations, about Concords, and 
Syntaxis, loſt their Labour, and been learned 
to no Purpoſe? 1 ſay not ſo, Grammar has its 
Place too. But this IT think F may ſay, 
There is more Stir a great deal made with 
it than there needs, and theſe are torment- 
ed about it to whom it does not at all be- 
long. I mean Children, at the Age where 
n they are uſually e with it in 
 Grarmmar-Schools. | 
There is nothing more epidiznty hl that | 
Languages learned — ſerve well E 
1 | J (OE 
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for the common Affairs of Life and ordi- 
nary Commerce. Nay, Perſons of Quality 
of the ſofter Sex, and ſuch of them as have 
ſpent their Time in well-bred Company, 
ſhew us, that this plain natural Way, with- 

out the leaſt Study or Knowledge of Gram- 
mar, can carry them to a great Degree of 
Elegancy and Politeneſs in their Language: 
And there are Ladies who, without knowing 
what Tenſes and Participles, Adverbs and 
Prepoſitions are, ſpeak. as properly and as 
correctly (they might take it for an ill 
Compliment if I ſaid as any Country School-. 
Maſter) as moſt Gentlemen who have been 
bred up in the ordinary Methods of Gram- 
mar-Schools. Grammar therefore we. ſee 
may be ſpared in ſome Caſes. The Queſtion  - 
ih will ny To whom ſhould it be raught, 
and when? To this I anſwer, 
1. Men learn Languages for the ordinary 
— of Society and Communication 
of Thoughts in common Life, without any 
farther Deſign in their Uſe of them: And 
for this Purpoſe, iche original Way of learn- 
ing a Languageicby Converſation, not only 
ſerves well enough, but is to be preferred 
as the moſt expedite, proper and natural. 
Therefore, to this Uſe of Language one may 
anſwer, That Grammar is not. neceſſary. 
This ſo mary of my Readers muſt be forced 
to allow, as ' underſtand: what I here ſay, 
and N converſing with others, underſtand 


them. 


— ——— 


hout ſhock: 
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them without having ever been taught the 


Grammar of the Engliſs Tongue. Which I 
ſuppoſe is the Caſe of incomparably the 
greateſt Part of Engliſo Men; of whom 1 
have never yet known any one who learned 


his Mother Tongue by Rules. 


2. Others there are, the greateſt Part of | 


' whoſe Buſineſs in this World is to be done 


with their Tongues and with their Pens; 
and to thoſe it is convenient, if not neceſſa- 


ry, that they ſhould ſpeak: properly and cor- 

rectly, whereby they may let their Fhoughts 

into other Men's Minds the more eafily and 
with the greater Impreſſion. Upon this 


Account it is, that any Sort of Speaking, 
ſo as will make him be underſtood, is not 


thought enough for a Gentleman. He ought 
to ſtudy Grammar amongſt the other Helps 
of ſpeaking well; but 3t muſt be the Gram- 

mar of his own: Fongue, of the Language 
he uſes, that he may underſtand his own: 


Country Speech | nicely, and fpeak it pro- 
the Ears of thoſe it 
ſd to with Solefiſms and offenfive 


Irregularities. And to cis Eurpoſe - Gram- | 
mar is neceſſary: But it is the Grammar 
only of their own proper Tongues, and to 


thoſe only who would take Pains in culti- 


vating their Language, and in perfecting 

their Stiles. Whether all Gentlemen ſhould 
not do this, I leave to be. confidered, ſince 
7 Weng of Propriery and grammatical Ex- - 
| ; actneſs, 
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actneſs, is thought very miſbecoming ene 


of that Rank, and uſually draws on one. 


guilty of ſuch Faults the Cenſure of having | 


had a lower Breeding and worſe Company 
than ſuits with his Quality. If this be fo, 


(as 1 ſuppoſe it is) it will be Matter of Won- 


der why young Gentlemen are forced to 
learn the Grammars of foreign and dead 
_Languages, and- are never once told of the 
Grammar of their own Tongues : They do 
not ſo much as know there is any ſuch 
Thing, much leſs is it made their Buſineſs 
to be inſtructed in it. Nor is their own 
Language ever propoſed to them as worthy 
their Care and Cultivating, though they 


have daily Uſe of it, and are not ſeldom in 


the future Courſe of their Lives judged of 
by their handſome or aukward Way of ex- 
preſſing themſelves in it. Whereas the 
Languages, whoſe Grammars they have 
been ſo much 3 in, are ſuch as 
probably they ſhall ſcarce ever ſpeak or 
write; . if upon Occaſion this ſhould 
happen, they ſhould be excuſed for the 
Miſtakes and Faults they make in it. 


Would not a Chineſe, who took notice f 


this Way of Breeding, be apt to imagine 
that all our young Gentlemen were deſign- 
ed to be Teachers and Profeſſors of the 


dead Languages of foreign Countries, an 
not to be Men of Buſineſs in their own? | | 
3. There 


J 
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„There is a third Sort of Men, who 


: apply themſelves to two or three foreign, 


dead, and (which amongſt us are called the) 
learned Languages; make them their Study, 


and aur themſelves upon their Skill in 
them. No doubt, thoſe who propoſe to 
thelnſelves the learning of any Language 


with this View, and would be critically ex- 


act in it, ought carefully to ſtudy the Gram- 


mar of it. would not be miſtaken here, 
as if this were to under- value Greek and 


Latin: I grant theſe are Languages of great 


Uſe and Excellency, and a Man can have no 


Place amongſt the learned in this Part of 
the World, who is a Stranger to them. But 


the Knowledge a Gentleman would ordina- 


rily draw for his Uſe out of the Roman and 
Greek Writers, I think he may attain with- 
_ ont ſtudying the Grammars of thoſe Tongues, 
and by batt Reading may come to under- 


ſtand — ſufficiently for all his Purpoſes. 


How much farther A ſhall at any Time 


be concerned to look into the Grammar 
and critical Niceties of either of theſe 


4 Tongues,' he himſelf. will be able to deter- 
mine when he comes to. propoſe to himſelf 
the Study of any thing that ſhall require it; 
vhich Wine me to the other Fart of the 
. Fa e Bi. 751 


When — ſhould. be tought ? | 


0 Tor Which, upon the premiſed Grounds 
the Anſwer is obvious, Viz.) DU 
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That if Grammar ought to be taught at 
any Time, it muſt be to one that can ſpeak 
the Language already: How elſe can he be 
taught the Grammar of it? This at leaſt is 
evident from the Practice of the wiſe and 

learned Nations amongſt the Antients. They 
made it a Part of Education to cultivate 
their own, not foreign Tongues. The Greeks 
.counted all other Nations barbarous, and had 
a Contempt for their Languages. And tho' 
the Greek Learning grew in Credit amongſt 
the Romans, towards the End of their Com- 
mon- wealth, yet it was the Roman Tongue 
that was made the Study of their Louth: 
Their own Language they were to make uſe 
of, and therefore it was their own Language 
they were inſtructed and exerciſed in. 
But more particularly to determine. the 
Proper Seaſon for Grammar, I do not lee 
how it can reaſonably. be made any one's 
Study, but as an Introduction to Rhetorick : 
2 it is thought Time 'to put any one 
upon the Care of poliſhing his Tongue, and 

of eaking better than the Illiterate, then 
is the Time for him to be inſtructed in the 
Rules of Grammar, and not before: For 
Grammar being to teach Men not to ſpeak, 

but to ſpeak correctly, and according to the 

exact Rules of the Tongue, which is one 
Part of Elegancy, there is little Uſe of the 
one to him that has no need of the other; | 
Fhers Rhetorick. Is not ace, Om 9 
1 | 


ma 
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may be. ſpared. I know not why any one 
ſhould waſte his Time and beat his Head 
about the Latin Grammar, who does not 
intend to be a Critick, or make Speeches 
and write Diſpatches in it. When any one 
finds in himſelf a Neceſſity or Diſpoſition to 
ſtudy any foreign Language to the Bottom, 
and to be nicely exas in the Knowledge 
of it, it will be Time enough to take a gram- 
matical Survey of it, If his Uſe of it be 
only to underſtand ſome Books writ in it, 
without a critical Knowledge of the Tongue 
itſelf, reading alone, as I have faid, will 
attain this End, without charging the Mind 
with the multiplied Rules and Intricacies 
of Grammar. g ä P 
. 169, For the Exerciſe of his Writing, 
let him ſometimes tranſlate Latin into Eng- 
liſh; But the learning of Latin being no- 
thing but the learning of Words, a very 
unpleaſant Buſineſs both to Young and Old, 
join as much other real Knowledge with it 
as you can, beginning ſtill with that which 


lies moſt obvious to the Senſes; ſuch as is 


the Knowledge of Minerals, Plants and Ani- 
malt; and particularly Timber and Fruit- 
Trees, their Parts, and Ways of Propaga- 
tion, wherein a great deal may be taught a 

 _ Child which will not be uſeleſs to the Man. 
But more eſpecially . Geography, Aſtronomy, 
and Anatomy. But whatever you are teach- 
ing him, have a Care {till that you do = 


clog him with too much at once; or make 
any thing his Buſineſs but down- right Vir- 
tue, or reprove him for any thing but 
Vice, or ſome apparent Tendency to it. 

§. 170. But if, after all, his Fate be to 
go to School to get the Latin Tongue, it will 
be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
Method I think beſt to be obſerved in 
Schools; you muſt ſubmit to that you find 
there, not expect to have it changed for 
your Son; but yet by all Means obtain, if 


you can, that he be not employed in making 


Latin Themes and Declamations, and leaſt of 
all, Verſes of any Kind. You. may inſiſt on 


it, if it will do any Good, that you have 


no Deſign to make him either a Latin 
Orator or Poet, but barely would have 
him underſtand perfectly a Latin Author; 
and that you obſerve, thoſe who teach 
any of the modern Languages, and that with 
Succeſs, never amuſe their Scholars to make 
Speeches or Verſes either in French or Ha- 


lian, their Buſineſs being Languages barely, 


and not Invention. | 
$. 171, But to tell you a little 
more fally why I would not have bene. 
him exerciſed in making of Themes _ 
and Verſes. 1. As to Themes, they have, I 
confeſs, the Pretence of ſomething uſeful, 
which is to teach People to ſpeak handſome- 
ly and wellon any Subject; which, if it could 
be attained this Way, I own, would be a 
3 M great 
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great Advantage, .there being nothing more 
becoming a Gentleman, nor more uſeful in 
all the Occurrences of Life, than to be able, 
on any Occaſion, to ſpeak well, and to the 
Purpoſe. But this I ſay, that the making 
of Themes, as is uſual in Schools, helps not 
one Jot toward it: For do but conſider 
what it is, in making a Theme, that a young 
Lad is employed about; it is to make a 
Speech on ſome Latin Saying; as Omnia 
vincit Amor, or Non licet in Bello bis peccare, 
Oc. And here the poor Lad, who wants 
'Knowledge of thoſe Things he is to ſpeak of, 
which is to be had only from Time and 
Obſeryation, muſt ſet his Invention on the 
Rack, to ſay ſomething where. he knows 
nothing; which is a Sort of Egyptian Tyran- 
ny, to bid them make Bricks who have not 
yet any of the Materials. And therefore 
it is uſual, in ſuch Caſes, for the poor Chil- 
dren to go to thoſe of higher Forms with 
this Petition, Pray give me a little Senſe; 
which, whether it be more reaſonable or 
more ridiculous, is not eaſy to determine. 
Before a Man can be in any Capacity to 
ſpeak on any Subject, it is neceſſary he be 
acquainted with it; or elſe it is as fooliſh to 
ſet him to diſcourſe of it, as to fet a blind 
Man to talk of Colours, or a deaf Man of 
Muſick. And would you not think him a 
little crack d, who would require another 
to make an Argument on a Moot Point, 
2 | _ who 
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who underſtands nothing of our Laws ? 
And what, I pray, do School-Boys under- 


ſtand concerning thoſe Matters, which are 


uſed to be propoſed to them in their Themes, 
as Subjects to diſcourſe on, to whet and ex- 
erciſe their Fancies? | 2 
'$. 172. In the next Place conſider the 
Language that their Themes are made in: 
It is Latin, a Language foreign in their 
Country, and long ſince dead every where; 
a Language which your Son, it is a thou- 


ſand to one, ſhall never have an Occaſion 


once to make a Speech in as long as he 


Jives after he comes to be a Man; and a 


Language wherein the Manner of expreſſ- 
ing one's ſelf is ſo far different from our's, 
that to be perfect in that would very little 
improve the Purity and Facility of his Eng- 
ſh Stile. Beſides that, there is now fo 
little Room, or Uſe, for ſet Speeches in 
our own Language, in any Part of our 


Engliſh Buſineſs, that I can fee no Pretence 


for this Sort of Exerciſe in our Schools, 
unleſs it can be” ſuppoſed, that the making 


of ſet Latin Speeches ſhould be the Way 


to teach Men to ſpeak well in Engliſb ex- 
tempore. The Way to that I ſhould think 
rather to be this: That there ſhould be 
propoſed to young Gentlemen, rational and 
uſeful Queſtions, ſuited to their Age and 
Capacities, and on Subjects not wholly un- 
known to them, nor out of their Way: 

„ Such 
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Such as theſe, when they are ripe for Ex- 


erciſes of this Nature, they ſhould extem- 
Pore, or after a little Meditation upon the 
Spot, ſpeak -to, without penning of any 
thing: For I ask, if we will examine the 
Effects of this Way of learning to ſpeak 
well, who ſpeak beſt in any Buſineſs, when 
Occaſion calls them to it upon any Debate, 
either thoſe who have accuſtomed them- 


ſelves to compoſe and write down before- 


hand, what they would ſay; or thoſe, who 
thinking only of the Matter, to under- 


Ftand that as well as they can, uſe them- 
ſelves only to ſpeak extempore? And he 
that ſhall judge by this will be little apt to 


think, that the accuſtoming him to ſtudied 
Speeches and ſet Compoſitions, is the Way 


to fit a young Gentleman for Buſineſs. 


§. 173. But perhaps we ſhall be told, it is 
to improve and perfect them in the Latin 
Tongue. It is true, that is their proper 
Buſineſs at School; but the making of 


| Themes is not the Way to it: That per- 


plexes their Brains about Invention of 
Things to be ſaid, not about the Significati- 


on of Words to be learned; and when they 
are making a Theme, it is Thoughts they 


ſearch and ſweat for, and not Language. But 
the Learning and Maſtery of a Tongue 5 
uneaſy and unpleaſant enough in itſelt, 


ſhould not be cumbered with any other Dif- 
culties, as is done in this Way of proceed- 


Ing. 
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| In fine, if Boys Invention be to be 
1" 85 <. "i by ſuch Exerciſe, let them make 


Thames in Engliſh, where they have Facili- 


ty and a Command of Words, and will bet- 


deer es what Kind of Thoughts they have, 


When put into their own Language: And. 
if, the Zatin Tongue be to be learned, let 
it be done the cal eſt Way, without tolling 
and diſguſting the Mind by ſo uneaſy an 
Employment as that of n * 
joined 1 | 

& 174. If theſe may be any 5 
- Reaſons againſt Children's make- Veni. 
ing Latin Themes at School, I 

ave much more to ſay, and of more 
Weight, againſt their making Verſes; Ver- 
ſes of any Sort: For if he Tow no Genius 
to Poetry, it is the moſt unreaſonable Thing 
in the World to torment a Child, and 
waſte his Time about that which can never 
ſucceed; and if he have a Poetick Vein, 
it is to me the ſtrangeſt Thing in the World 
that the Father ſhould deſire or ſuffer it 
to be cheriſhed or improved. Methinks 
the Parents ſhould labour to have it ſtifled 
and ſuppreſſed as much as may be; and I 
know not what Reaſon a Father can have 
to wiſh his Son a Poet, who does not deſire 
to have him bid Defiance. to all other Call- 
ings and Buſineſs: Which is not yet the 
worlt of the Caſe ; for if he proves a ſuc- 
- Rhymer, and _ once the Reputa- 

| tion 
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tion of a Wit, I deſire it may be conſider- 
ed what Company and Places he is like to 
ſpend his Time in, nay, and Eſtate too: 
For it is very ſeldom ſeen, that any one 
diſcovers Mines of Gold or Silver in Par- 
naſſus. It is a pleaſant Air, but a barren 
Soil; and there are very few Inſtances of 
thoſe who have added to their Patrimony 
by any thing they have reaped from thence. 
Poetry and Gaming, which uſually go to- 
gether, are alike in this too, that they ſel- 
dom bring any Advantage but to thoſe who 
have nothing elſe to live on. Men of 
Eſtates almoſt conſtantly go away Loſers, 
and it is well if they eſcape at a cheaper 
Rate than their whole Eſtates, or the great- 
eft Part of them. If therefore you would 
not have your Son the Fiddle to every jo- 
vial Company, without whom the Sparks 
could not reliſh their Wine, nor know how 
to paſs an Afternoon idly ; if you would 
not have him waſte his Time and Eſtate 
to divert others, and contemn the dirty 
Acres left him by his Anceſtors, I do not 
think you will much care he ſhould be a 
Poet, or that his School-Maſter ſhould en- 
ter him in verſifying. But yet, if any one 
will think Poetry a deſirable Quality in his 
Son, and hr the Study of it would raiſe 
his Fancy and Parts, he muſt needs yet 
confeſs, that to that End reading the ex- 
cellent Greek and Roman Poets 1s- of 4 
Tos X 
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Uſe than making bad Verſes of his own, in 
a Language that is not his own. And he, 
whoſe Deſign it is to excell in Engliſe Poe- 
try, would not, I gueſs, think the Way to 
it were to- make his firſt Eſſays in Latin 
Verſes. | 
$. 175. Another Thing very 
ordinary in the vulgar Method of Memoriter. 
Grammar-Schools there 1s, of „ 
which I ſee no Uſe at all, unleſs it be to 
balk. young Lads in the Way to learning 
Languages, which, in my Opinion, ſhould 
be made as eaſy and pleaſant as may be; 
and that which was painful in it, as much 
as poſſible quite removed. That which 1 
mean, and here complain of, is, their be- 
ing forced to learn by heart, great Parcels 
the Authors which are taught them 
wherein I can diſcover no Advantage at all, 
eſpecially to the Buſineſs they are upon, 
Languages are to be learned only by Reading 
and Talking, and not by Scraps of Au- 
thors got by heart; which, when a Man's 
Head 1s ſtuffed with, he has got the juſt 
Furniture of a Pedant, and it 1s the ready 
Way to make him one; than which there 
15 nothing leſs becoming a Gentleman. For 
what can be more ridiculous, than to mix 
the rich and handſome Thoughts and Say- 
ings of others with a deal of poor Stuff of 
his own ? which 1s thereby the more, expo- 
ſed, and has no other Grace in it, nor will 
M 4 other- 
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otherwiſe recommend the Speaker, than a 
thread- bare Ruſſet Coat would, that was ſet 
off with large Patches of Scarlet and glit- 
tering Brocade. Indeed, where a Paſlage 
comes 1n the Way whoſe Matter is worth 
Remembrance, and the Expreſſion of it 
very cloſe and excellent, (as there are ma- 
ny ſuch in the ancient Authors) it may not 
be amiſs to lodge it in the Minds of young 
Scholars, and with ſuch admirable Rakes 
of thoſe great Maſters ſometimes exerciſe 
the Memories of School-Boys. But their 
learning of their Leſſons by heart, as they 
happen to fall out in their Books, without 
Choice or Diſtinction, I know not what it 
ſerves for, but to miſ-ſpend their Time and 
Pains, and give them a Diſguſt and Averſion 
to their Books, wherein they find nothing 
but uſeleſs Trouble. 

$. 176. I hear it is ſaid, that Children 
mould be employed in getting Things by 
heart to exerciſe and improve their Me- 
mories. I could wiſh this were ſaid with 
as much Authority of Reaſon, as it is with 
Forwardneſs of Aſſurance, and that this 
Practice were eſtabliſhed upon good Obſer- 
vation more than old Cuſtom : For it is 
evident, that Strength of Memory is ow- 
ing to an happy Conſtitution, and not to 
any habitual Improvement got by Exerciſe. 
It is true, what the Mind is intent upon, 


and, for fear of letting it ſlip, often im- 
prints 


\ ; 
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prints afreſh on itſelf by frequent Reflection, 
that it is apt to retain, but till according 
to its own natural Strength of Retention. 
An Impreſſion made on Bees-Wax or 
Lead will not laſt ſo long as on Braſs or 
Steel. Indeed, if it be renewed often, 
it may laſt the longer; but every new Re- 
flecting on it is a new Impreſſion, and it is 
from thence one is to reckon, if one would 
know how long the Mind retains it. But 

the learning Pages of Latin by heart no 
more fits the Memory for Retention of 
any thing elſe, than the graving of one 
Sentence in Lead makes it the more ca- 
pable of retaining firmly any other Charac- 
ters. If ſuch a Sort of Exerciſe of the 
Memory were able to give it Strength, and 
improve our Parts, Players of all other 
People muſt needs have the beſt Memo- 
ries, and be the beſt Company. But whe- 
ther the Scraps they have got into their 
Heads this way, make them remember 
other Things the better; and whether their 
Parts be improved proportionably to the 
Pains they have taken in getting by heart 
others Sayings, Experience will ſhew. Me- 
mory is ſo neceſſary to all Parts and Condi- 
tions of Life, and ſo little is to be done 
without it, that we are not to fear it ſnould 
grow dull, and uſeleſs for want of Exerciſe, 
if Exerciſe would make it grow ſtronger. 
But I fear this Faculty of the Mind is not 
e M 5 e 
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capable of much Help and Amendment in 
general by any Exerciſe or Endeavour of 
our's, at leaſt not by that uſed upon this 
Pretence in Grammar- Schools. And if 
Aerxes was able to call every common Sol- 
diet by his Name in his Army, that conſiſted 
of no leſs than an hundred thouſand Men, 
I think it may be gueſſed, he got not this 
wonderful Ability by learning his Leſſons by 
heart when he was a Boy, This Method 
of exerciſing and improving the Memory 
by toilſome Repetitions without Book of 
what they read, is, I think, little uſed 
in the Education of Princes, which, if -it 
had that Advantage is talked of, ſhould 
be as little neglected in them as in the 
meaneſt School-Boys : Princes having as 
much Need of good Memories as any Men 
living, and have generally an equal Share in 
this Faculty with other Men; though it 
has never been taken care of this Way. 
What the Mind is intent upon, and care- 
ful of, that it remembers beſt, and for the 
Reaſon above mentioned: To which, if 
Method and Order be joined, all 1s done, 
I think, that can be, for the Help of a 

weak Memory; and he that will take any 
other Way to do it, eſpecially that of charge- 
ing it with a Train of other People's 
Words, which he that learns cares not for, 
will, 1 gueſs, ſcarce find the Profit anſwer 
half the Time and Pains employed in 45 
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I do not mean hereby, that there ſhould 
be no Exerciſe given to Childrens Memo- 
ries, I think their Memories ſhould be 
employed, but not in learning by Rote 
whole Pages out of Books, which Ds Leſſon 
being once ſaid, and that Taſk over, are 
delivered upagain to Oblivion, and neglected 
for.ever. This mends neither the Memor 
nor the Mind. What they ſhould learn 
by heart out of Authors, I have above 
mentioned: And ſuch wiſe and uſeful Sen- I 
tences being once given in charge to their 
Memories, they ſhould never be ſuffered to 4 
forget again, but be often called to Ac-_ 
count for them; whereby, beſides the Uſe 
thoſe Sayings may be to them in their fu- 
ture Life, as ſo many good Rules and 
Obſervations, . they will be taught to reflect 
often, and bethink themſelves what the 
have to remember, which is the only Way 
to make the Memory quick and uſeful, 
The Cuſtom of frequent Reflection will 
keep their Minds from running adrift, and 
call their Thoughts home from uſeleſs un- 
attentive Roving : And therefore, I think, 
it may do well, to give them ſomething. 
every Day to remember, but ſomething till, 
that is in itſelf worth the Remembering, | 
and what you would never have out of 
Mind, whenever you call, or they them- 
ſelves ſearch for it, This will oblige them 
often to turn their Thoughts inwards, than 
which. 
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which you cannot wiſh them a better in- 
tellectual Habit. 
§. 177. But under whoſe Care 
Latin. ſoever a Child is put, to be taught, 
during the tender and flexible Years 
of his Life, this is certain, it ſhould be 
one, who thinks Latin and Language the 
leaſt Part of Education; one who knowing 
how much Virtue, and a well-tempered Soul 
is to be preferred to any Sort of Learning 
or Language, makes it his chief Buſineſs to 
form the Mind of his Scholars, and give 
that a right Diſpoſition; which, if once 
got, though all the reſt ſnould be neglect- 
ed, would, in due Time, produce all the 
reſt; and which, if it be not got, and ſet- 
tled, ſo as to keep out ill and vicious Ha- 
bits, Languages and Sciences, and all the 
other Accompliſhments of Education, will 
be to no Purpoſe, but to make the worſe, 
or more dangerous Man. And indeed, what- 
ever Stir there is made about getting of La- 
tin, as the great and difficult Buſineſs, his 


| ©» Mother may teach it him herſelf, if ſhe 


will but ſpend two or three Hours in a 
Day with him, and make him read the 
Evangeliſts in Latin to her: For ſhe need 
but buy a Latin Teſtament, and having got 
ſome body to mark the laſt Syllable but 
one, where it is long, in Words above two 

Syllables, (which 1s enough to regulate her 
Pronunciation and accenting the Words) 
read 
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read daily in the Goſpels, and then let her 
avoid underſtanding them in Latin, if ſhe 
can. And when ſhe underſtands the Evan- 
geliſts in Latin, let her, in the ſame Man- 
ner, read #/ep*'s Fables, and ſo proceed on to 
Eutropius, fuſtin, and other ſuch Books. I 
do not mention this, as an Imagination of 
what I fancy may do, but as of a Thing I 
have known done, and the Latin Tongue 
with Eaſe got this Way: | 
But to return to what I was ſaying: He 
that takes on him the Charge of bringing 
up young Men, eſpecially young Gentle- 
men, ſhould have ſomething more in him 
than Latin, more than even a Knowledge 
in the Liberal Sciences : He ſhould be a 
Perſon of eminent Virtue and Prudence, 
and with good Senſe, have good Humour, 
and the Skill to carry himſelf with Gra- 
vity, Eaſe and Kindneſs, in a conſtant Con- 
verſation with his Pupils. But of this I 
have ſpoken at large in another Place. 
FS. 178. At the fame Time that he is 
learning French and Latin, a Child, as has 
been ſaid, may alſo be entered in Arithme- 
tick, Geography, Chronology, Hiſtory and Geo- 
metry too. For if theſe be taught him in 
French or Latin, when he begins once to un- 
derſtand either of theſe Tongues, he will get 
a Knowledge in theſe Sciences, and the 
Language to boot. 


Ceo- 
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Geography, I think, ſhould be be- 

Geogra- gun with: For the learning of the 
hy Figure of the Globe, the Situation 
and Boundaries of the four Parts 
of the World, and that of particular King- 


doms and Countries, being only an Exerciſe 


of the Eyes and Memory, a Child with 
Pleaſure will learn and retain them: And 
this is fo certain, that I now live in the 
Houſe with a Child, whom his Mother has 
ſo well inſtructed this Way in Geography, 


that he knew the Limits of the four Parts 
of the World, could readily point, being 


alked, to any Country upon the Globe, or 
any County in the Map of England, knew 
all the great Rivers, Promontories, Straits, 
and Bays in the World, and could find 
the Longitude and Latitude of any Place, 
before he was ſix Years old. Theſe 
Things, that he will thus learn by Sight, 
and have by Rote in his Memory, are not 
all, I confeſs, that he is to learn upon 


the Globes. But yet it is a good Step 


and Preparation to it, and wilt make the 
Remainder much eaſier, when his Judg- 
ment is grown ripe enough for it; be- 
ſides; that it gets fo much Time now 
and by the Pleaſure of knowing Things, 
leads him on inſenſibly to the gaining of 


Languages. 


3 | * §. 179. 
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$. 179. When he has the natural 
Parts of the Globe well fixe, in his 4ith- 
Memory, it may then be Time to . 
begin Arithmetick, By the natural 
Parts of the Globe, I mean ſeveral Poſi- 
tions of the Parts of the Earth, and Sea, 
under different Names and Diſtin&ions of 
Countries, not coming yet to thoſe artifi- 
cial and imaginary Lines, which have been 
invented, and are only ſuppoſed for the bet- 
ter Improvement of that Science. : 

$. 180. Arithmetick is the eaſieſt, and 
conſequently the firſt Sort of abſtract Rea- 
ſoning, which the Mind commonly bears, 
or accuſtoms itſelf to; and is of ſo ge- 
neral Uſe in all Parts of Life and Buſineſs, 
that ſcarce any thing 1s to be done with- 
out it. This is certain, a Man cannot 
have too much of it, nor too perfectly: 
He. ſhould therefore begin to be exerciſed 
in Counting, as ſoon, and as far, as he is 
capable of it; and do ſomething in it eve- 
ry Day, till he is Maſter of the Art of 
Numbers. When he underſtands Addition 
and Subtraction, ne may then be advanced 
farther in Geography, and after he is acquaint-. 
ed with the Poles, Zones, Parallel Circles and 
 Meridians, be taught Longitude and Latitude, 
and by them be made to underſtand the Uſe + 
of Maps, and by the Numbers placed on 
their Sides, to know the reſpeCtive Situation 
of Countries, and how to find them out on 
3 | 
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5 the Terreſtrial Globe: Which when 
Alirono- he can readily do, he may then 
be entered in the Celeſtial; and 
. there going over all the Circles 
again, with a more particular Obſerva- 
- tion of the Eclyptick, or Zodiack, to 
fix them all very clearly and diſtinctly in 
his Mind, he may be taught the Figure 
and Poſition of the ſeveral Conſtellations, 
which may be ſhewed him firſt upon the 
Globe, and then in the Heavens. . 
When that is done, and he knows pretty 
well the Conſtellations of this our Hemi- 
ſphere, it may be Time to give him ſome No- 
tions of this our planetary World; and to 
that Purpoſe it may not be amiſs to make 
him a Draught of the Copernican Syſtem, 
and therein explain to him the Situation of 
the Planets, their reſpective Diſtances from 
the Sun, the Center of their Revolutions. 
This will prepare him to underſtand the 
Motion and Theory of the Planets, the 
moſt eaſy and natural Way: For ſince Af- 
tronomers no longer doubt of the Motion 
of the Planets about the Sun, it is fit he 
ſhould proceed upon that Hypotheſis, which 
is not only the ſimpleſt and leaſt perplexed 
for a Learner, but alſo the likelieſt to be 
true in itſelf. But in this, as in all other 
Parts of Inſtruction, great Care muſt be 
taken with Children, to begin with that, 
which is plain and ſimple, and to 2 
| | em 
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them as little as can be at once, and ſettle 
that well in their Heads, before you pro- 


coeed to the next, or any thing new in that 


Science. Give them firſt one ſimple Idea, 
and ſee that they take it right, and per- 
fectly comprehend it before you go any far- 
ther; and then add ſome other ſimple Idea, 
which lies next in your way to what you 
aim at; and ſo, proceeding by gentle and 
inſenſible Steps, Children, without Confuſion 
and Amazement, will have their Under- 
ſtandings opened, and their Thoughts ex- 
tended farther than could have been ex- 
pected. And when any one has learned any 
thing himſelf, there is no ſuch Way to fix 
it in his Memory, and to encourage him to 
g0 on, as to ſet him to teach it others. 
$. 181. When he has once got 

ſuch an Acquaintance with the Geome- 
Globes, as is above mentioned, he Y. 
may be fit to be tried a little in Geo- 

metry; wherein I think the fix firſt Books of 
Euclid enough for him to be taught; for I 
am in ſome Doubt, whether more to'a Man 
of Buſineſs be neceſſary or uſeful: At leaſt, 
if he have a Genius and Inclination to it, be- 
ing entered fo far by his Tutor, he will be 
able to go on of himſelf without a Teacher. 
The Globes therefore muſt be ftudied, and 
that diligently, and I think may be begun 
betimes, if the Tutor will but be careful 
to Pots iti what the Child is capable of 
KORN 
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knowing, and what not; for which this may 
be a Rule, that perhaps will go a pretty 
Way, 012, that Children may be taught any 
thing, that falls under their Senſes, "eſpeci- 
ally their Sight, as far as their Memories 
only are exerciſed : And thus a Child very 
young may learn, which is the Aquator, 
which the Meridian, &c. which Europe, and 
which England, upon the Globes, as ſoon al- 
moſt as he knows the Rooms of the Houſe he 
lives in, if Care be taken not to teach him 
too much at once, nor to ſet him upon a 
new Part, till that, which- he is upon, be 

perfectly learned and fixed in his Memory. 
$. 182. With Geography, Chrono-- 
Cree lagy ought to go hand in hand. I 
mean the general Part of it, ſo that 
he may have in his Mind a View 
of the whole ee. of Time, and the ſeve- 
ral conſiderable Epochs that are made uſe of 
in Hiſtory, Without theſe two, Hiſtory, 
which is the great Miſtreſs of Prudence 
and civil Knowledge, and ought to be the 
proper Study of à Gentleman, or Man of 
Buſineſs in the World; without Geography 
and Chronology, 1 ſay, Hiſtory will be very 
ill retained, and very little uſeful ; but be 
only a Jumble of Matters of Fact, confuſed- 
ly heaped together without Order or Inſtruc- 
2 25 is by theſe two, that the Actions 
Mankind E ranked into their proper 
Places of Times and Countries, under which 
| Circum- 


* 
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Circumſtances, they are not only much 
eaſier kept in the Memory, but in that 
natural Order, are only capable to afford 
thoſe Obſervations, which make a Man 
the better, and the abler for — 
them. 

$. 183. When I ſpeak of Chronology as a 
Science he ſhould be perfect in, I do not 
mean the little Controverſies that are 1n 
it. Theſe are endleſs, and moſt -of them 
of ſo little Importance to a Gentleman, 
as not to deſerve to be enquired into, were 
they capable of an eaſy Deciſion. And 
therefore all that learned Noiſe and Duſt 
of the Chronologiſt is wholly to be avoid- 
ed. The moſt uſeful Book I have ſeen in 
that Part of Learning, is a ſmall Treatiſe 
of Strauchius, which is printed in Twelves, 
under the Title of Breviarium Chronologi- 


cum, out of which may be ſelected all that 


is neceſſary to be taught a young Gentle- 
man concerning Chronology; for all that is 
in that Treatiſe a Learner need not. be 
cumbered with. He has in him the moſt 
remarkable or uſual Epochs reduced all to 
that of the Julian Pericd, which is the eaſi- 
eſt and plaineſt, and ſureſt Method, that 
can be made uſe of in Chronology. To this 
Treatiſe of Strauchins, Helvicuss Tables 


may be added as a Book to be turned to 
on all Occalions, 
. 184. 
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1 §. wh, e ee P 
Hitory, nothin ights more than Hiſ- 
> _ tory. l e c recom- 
mends it to the Study of grown Men; the 
latter makes me think it the fitteſt for a 
young Lad, who as ſoon as he is inſtructed 
in Chronology, and acquainted with the. ſe- 
veral Epochs in Uſe in this Part of the 
World, and can rednce them to the Julian 
Period, ſhould then bave fome Latin Hiſtory 
put into his Hand. The Choice ſhould be 
directed by the Eaſineſs of the Stile; for 
where- ever he begins, Chronology will keep 
it from Confuſion ; and the Pleaſantneſs of 
the Subject inviting him to read, the Lan- 
guage will inſenſibly be got, without that 
terrible Vexation and: Uneaſineſs, which 
Children ſuffer, where they are put into 
Books beyond their Capacity,. ſuch as are 


the Roman Orators and Poets, only to 


learn the Roman Language. When he has 
by reading - maſtered. the eafier, ſuch per- 
haps as Fuſtin, Eutropius, Quintus Curtius, 
Sc. the next Degree to theſe, will give 
him no great Trouble: And thus, by a 
gradual Progreſs from the plaineſt and eaſi- 
_ eſt Hiſtorians, he may at laſt come to read 
the moſt difficult and ſublime of the Latin 
Authors, ſuch as are Tully, Virgil, and 
— 355; | 


F. 185. 
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S. 185, The Knowledge of 
Virtue, all along from the Begin- Erhicks, 


ning, in all the Inſtances he is 
capable of, being taught him, more by 


Practice than Rules; and the Love of Re- 
putation, inſtead of ſatisfying his Appetite, 
being made habitual in him, I know not 


whether he ſhould read any other Diſ- 
courſes of Morality, but what he finds in 
the Bible; or have any Syſtem of Etbicłs 
put into his Hand, till he can read Tully's 
Offices, not as a School-Boy to learn La- 
tin, but as one that would be informed in 
the Principles and Precepts of Virtue, for 
the Conduct of his Life. | | 

$. 186. When he has pretty 


well digeſted Tully's Offices, and Lond. | 


added to it, Puffendorf de Officio 

Hominis & Civis, it may be ſeaſonable to 
ſet him upon Grotius de Jure Belli & Pa- 
cis, or which perhaps is the better of the 
two, Puffendorf de Furs naturali & Gen- 
tium; wherein he will be inſtructed in the 
natural Rights of Men, and the Original 
and Foundations of Society, and the Du- 


ties reſulting from thence. This general 


Part of Civil-Law and Hiſtory, are Stu- 
dies which a Gentleman ſhould not barely 
touch at, but conſtantly dwell upon, and 
never have done with. A virtuous and 
well-behaved young Man, that is well ver- 
ſed in the general Part of the Civil Laus 
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(which concerns not the Chicane of private 
Caſes, but the Affairs and Intercourſe of 
civilized Nations in general, grounded upon 
Principles of Reaſon) underſtands Latin 
well, and can write a good Hand, one may 
turn looſe into the World, with great A1- 
ſurance, that he will find Employment and 
Eſteem every where. 
W $. 187. It would be ſtrange to 
Law. ſuppoſe an yt Gentleman ſhould 
be ignorant of the Law of his 
Country. This, whatever Station he is in, 
is ſo requiſite, that from a Juſtice of the 
Peace, to a Miniſter of State, I know no 
Place he can well fill without it. I do 
not mean the Chicane or wrangling and cap- 
tious Part of the Law: A Gentleman, 
whoſe Buſineſs 1s to ſeek the true Meaſures 
of Right and Wrong, and not the Arts 
how to avoid doing the one, and ſecure 
himſelf in doing the other, ought to be as 
far from ſuch a Study of the Law, as he 
1s concerned diligently to apply himſelf to 
that, wherein he may be ſerviceable to his 
Country. And to that Purpoſe, I think 
the right Way for a Gentleman to ſtudy 
our Law, which he does not deſign for 
his Calling, is to take a View of our Eng- 
kſþ Conſtitution and Government, in the 
antient Books of . the Common Law; and 
ſome more modern Writers, who out of 
them have given an Account of this Go- 
| 1 vernment; 
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vernment; and having got a true Idea of 
that, then to read our Hiſtory, and with 
it join in every King's Reign the Laus 
then made. This will give an Inſight in- 


to the Reaſon of our Szatutes, and ſhew 


the true Ground upon which they came to 
be made, and what Weight they ought to 
have. i e 

§. 188. Rhetorick and Logick | 
being the Arts, that in the ordi- Rzetorich, 
nary Method uſually follow im- Logich, 
mediately after Grammar, it may perhaps 
be wondered that I have ſaid ſo little of 
them. The Reaſon is, becauſe of the lit- 
ale Advantage young People receive by 
them: For I have ſeldom or never obſerv- 
ed any one to get the Skill of reaſoning 
well, or ſpeaking handſomely, by ſtudying 


thoſe Rules which pretend to teach it: 


And therefore I would have a young Gentle- 


man take a View of, them in the ſhorteſt 


Syſtems could be found, without dwelling 


long on the Contemplation and Study of 
thoſe Formalities. Right Reaſoning is 


founded on ſomething elle than the Predica- 


ments and Predicables, and does not conſiſt 


in talking in Mode and Figure itſelf.” But 
It is beſides my preſent Buſineſs to enlarge 
upon this Speculation. To come therefore 
to what we have in hand; if you would 
have your Son reaſon well, let him read 
Chillingworth;, and if you would have him 
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ſpeak well, let him be converſant in Tu/!y, 
to give him the true Idea of Eloquence ; 


| and let him read thoſe Things that are 


well writ in Exghſp, to perfect his Stile 
in the Purity of our Language. | 
FS. 189. If the Uſe and End of right 
Reaſoning be to have right Notions and a 
right Judgment of Things; to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt Truth and Falſhood, Right and 
Wrong, and to act accordingly ; be ſure 
not to let your Son be bred up in the Art 
and Formality of diſputing, either practi- 
ſing it himſelf, or admiring it in others; 
unleſs, inſtead of an able Man, you deſire 
to have him an inſignificant Wrangler, 


Opiniater in Diſcourſe, and priding himſelf 


in contradicting others; or, which is worſe, 
queſtioning every thing, and thinking there 
is no ſuch Thing as Truth to be fought, 
but only Victory in diſputing. There 
cannot be any thing ſo diſingenuous, ſo 
 miſbecoming a Gentleman, or any one who 
| pretends to be a rational Creature, as not 
to yield to plain Reaſon, and the Convic- 
tion of clear Arguments. Is there any 
Thing more inconſiſtent with civil Con- 
-verſation, and the End of all Debate, than 
not to take an Anſwer, though never ſo 
full and ſatisfactory, but ſtill to go on with 
the Diſpute as long as equivocal Sounds 
can furniſh [ a Medius Terminus] a Term 
to wrangle with on the one Side, or a Di- 
5 ä | ſtinction 
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ſtinction on the other? Whether pertinent 
or impertinent, Senſe or Nonſenſe, agree- 
ing with, or contrary to, what he had ſaid 
before, it matters not: For this, in ſhort, is 
the Way and Perfection of logical Diſ- 
putes, that the Opponent never takes any 
Anſwer, nor the Reſpondent ever yields 


to any Argument. This neither of them 


muſt do, whatever becomes of Truth 
or Knowledge, unleſs he will paſs for a 
poor baffled Wretch, and lie under the Diſ- 
grace of not being able to maintain what- 
ever he has once affirmed, which is the 


great Aim and Glory in diſputing. Truth 


is to be found and ſupported by a mature 
and due Conſideration of Things them 
ſelves, and not by artificial Terms and. 
Ways of arguing : Theſe lead not Men fo 
much into the Diſcovery of Truth, as in- 
to a captious and fallacious Uſe of doubt- 
ful Words, which is the moſt uſeleſs and 
moſt offenſive Way of talking, and ſuch as 
leaſt ſuits a Gentleman, or a Lover of Truth, 
of any thing in the World. 


There can ſcarce be a greater Defect in 


a Gentleman, than not to expreſs himſelf 
well either in writing or ſpeaking. _ But yet 
I think, I may aſk my Reader, whether 
he doth not know a great many, who liye 
upon their Eſtates, arid ſo, with the Name, 


ſhould have the Qualities of Gentlemen, 


who cannot ſo much as tell à Story as 
FR N they 
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they ſhould, much leſs ſpeak clearly. and 
perſuaſively in any Buſineſs. This I think 
not to be ſo much their Fault, as the 
Fault of their Education; for I muſt, 
without Partiality, do my Country-men 
this Right, that where they apply them- 
ſelves, J ſee none of their Neighbours out- 
go them. They have been taught Rheto- 
rick, but yet never taught how to expreſs 
themſelyes handſomely with their Tongues 
or Pens in the Language they are always 
to uſe; as if the Names of the Figures 
that embelliſhed the Diſcourſes of thoſe, 
who underſtood the Art of S eaking, were 
the very Art and Skill of ſpeaking well. 
This, as all other Things of Practice, is 
to be learned not by a few or a great many 

ules given, but by Exerciſe and Applica- 
tion, according to. good Rules, or. rather 
Patterns, till Habits are got, and a Facility 
of gong it well. 


Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it 


Sue. might not be amiſs, to make Chil- 

dre, as ſoon as they are capable 
of it, often to tell a Story of any thing 

ey, know; and to correct at firſt the 
moſt remarkable Fault they are guilty of 
in their Way of putting it together. When 
that Fault is cured, then to ſhew them the 
next, and ſo on, til one after another, all, 
at leaſt the groſs ones, are mended. When 
they can tell Tales pretty well, then it 
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may be Time to make them write them. 
The Fables of Æſop, the only Book almoſt 
that I know-fit for Children, may afford 
them Matter for this Exerciſe of writing 
Engliſh, as well as for reading and tranſ- 
lating, to enter them in the Latin Tongue. 
When they are got paſt the Faults of 
Grammar, and can join in a continued co- 
herent Diſcourſe the ſeveral Parts of a 
Story, without bald and unhandſome Forms 
of Tranſition (as is uſual) often repeated, 
he that deſires to perfect them yet farther 
in this, which is the firſt Step to ſpeaking 
well, and needs no Invention, may have Re- 
courſe to Tully, and by putting in practice 
thoſe Rules which that Maſter of Elo- 
quence gives in his firſt Book De Inventione, 
$. 20. make them know wherein the Skill 
and Graces of an handſome Narrative, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Subjects and De- 
ſigns of it, lie. Of each of which Rules 
fit Examples may be found out, and there- 
in they may be ſhewn how others have 
practiſed them. The ancient claſſick Au- 
thors afford Plenty of ſuch Examples, 
which they ſhould be made not only to 
tranſlate, but have ſet before them as Pat- 
terns for their daily Imitation. 

When they underſtand 45 to write 
Engliſo with due Connexion, Propriety, 
— Order, and are pretty well Maſters of 
a W pas narrative Stile, they may be 

2 advanced 
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advanced to writing of Letters; wherein 
they ſhould not be put upon any Strains of 
Wit .or Compliment, but taught to ex- 
preſs their own plain eaſy Senſe, with- 
out any Incoherence, Confuſion or Rough- 
neſs. And when they are perfect in this, 
they may, to raiſe their Thoughts, have 

ſet before them the Example of Voilure's, 
for the Entertainment of their Friends at 
a Diſtance, with Letters of Compliment, 
Mirth, Raillery or Diverſion ; and Tully's 
Epiſtles, as the beſt Pattern, whether for 
Buſineſs or Converſation. The writing of 
Letters has fo much to do in all the Occur- 
rences of human Life, that no Gentleman 

can avoid ſhewing himſelf in this 
Letters. kind of writing. Occaſions will 
7 daily force him to make this Uſe 
of his Pen, which, beſides the Conſequen- 
ces that, in his Affairs, his well or ill ma- 
naging of it often draws after it, always 
lays. him open to a ſeverer Examination of 
his Breeding, . Sęnſe, and Abilities, than 
oral Diſcourſes; whoſe tranſient Faults 
dying for the moſt part with the Sound, 
that gives them Life, and ſo not ſubject to 
a ſtrict Review, more eaſily eſcape Obſer- 
vation and Cenſure. 


* 


Had the Methods of Education been di- 


rected to their right End, one would have 


thought this ſo neceſſary a Part could not 
have been neglected, whilſt Themes: _ 
3 5 L Verlies 
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Verſes in Latin, of no Uſe at all, were ſo 


conſtantly every where preſſed, to the rack- 


ing of Children's Inventions beyond their 
Strength, and hindering their chearful Pro- 


greſs in learning the Tongues by unnatural 


Difficulties. But Cuſtom has ſo ordained 
it, and who dares diſobey? And would it 
not be very unreaſonable to require of a 
learned Country School-Maſter (who has 
all the Tropes and Figures in Farnaby's 
Rbetorick at his Fingers Ends) to teach his 
Scholar to expreſs - himſelf handſomely in 
Engliſh, when it appears to be ſo little his 
Buſineſs or Thought, that the Boy's Mo- 
ther (deſpiſed, it is like, as illiterate for not 
Having read a Syſtem of Logick and Rhe» 
toric) out-does him in it? 
TO write and ſpeak correctly, gives a 
Grace, and gains a favourable Attention 
to what one has to ſay: And ſince it is 
Engliſb that an Engliſh Gentleman will have 
conſtant Uſe of, that is the Language he 
ſhould chiefly cultivate, and wherein moſt 
Care ſhould be taken to poliſh and perfect 
his Stile. To ſpeak or write better Latin 
than Engliſh, may make a Man be taJked 
of, but he would find it more to his Pur- 
ſe -to expreſs himſelf well in his own 
ongue, that he uſes every Moment, than 
to have the vain Commendation of others - 
for a very inſignificant Quality. This I 


find univerſally neglected, and no Care taken 


N 3 any 
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any where to improve young Men in their 
own Language, that they may thoroughly 
underſtand and be Maſters of it. If any 
one among us have a Facility or Purity 
more than ordinary in his Mother Tongue, 
it is owing to Chance, or his Genius, or 
any thing, rather than to his Education, 
or any Care of his Teacher. To mind 
what Engliſh his Pupil ſpeaks or writes, is 
below the Dignity of one bred up amongſt 
Greek and Latin, though he have but lit- 
tle of them himſelf. Theſe are the learn- 
ed Languages, fir only for learned Men 
to meddle with and teach; Engliſb is 
the Language of illiterate Vulgar : Tho' 


yet we ſee the Polity of ſome of our 


Neighbours hath not thought it be- 
neath the publick Care to promote and re- 
ward the Improvement of their own Lan- 
guage. Poliſhing and enriching their Tongue 
is no ſmall Buſineſs amongſt them ; it hath 
Colleges and Stipends appointed it, and 
there is raiſed amongſt them a great Am- 
bition and Emulation of writing correctly : 
And we ſee what they are come to by it, 
and how far they have ſpread one of the 
worſt Languages, poſſibly, in this Part of 
the World, if we look upon it as it was 
in ſome few Reigns backwards, whatever 
it be now. The great Men amongſt the 
Romans were daily exerciſing themſelves in 
their own Language; and we find yet upon 

Record 
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Record the Names of Orators, who taught 
ſome of their Emperors Latin, though f it ä 
were their Mother Tongue. 

It is plain the Greets were yet more nice 
in their's: All other Speech was barbarous 
to them but their own, and no foreign Lan- 
guage appears to have been ſtudied” or va- 
lued amongſt that learned and acute Peo- 
ple; tho? it be paſt Doubt that they bor- 
rowed their Learning and Philoſophy from 
abroad. 

Jam not here ſpeaking againſt Greek and 
Latin; I think they ought to Be. ſtudied, 
and the Latin at leaſt underſtood well by 
every Gentleman. But whatever foreign: 
Languages a young Man meddles with (and 
the more. he knows the better) that which 
he ſhould critically ſtudy, and labour to get 
a Facility, Clearneſs and Elegancy to expreſs 
himſelf in, ſhould be his own, and to this 
Purpoſe he ſhould daily be exerciſed in it. 

'F. 190. Natural Philoſophy, as a 
ſpeculative Science, I imagine we Natural 
have none; and perhaps I may 7 bilge 
think I have Reaſon to ſay, we ne- . 
ver ſhall be able to make a Science of it. 
The Works of Nature are contrived by a 
Wiſdom, and operate by Ways, too far ſur- 
paſſing our Faculties to diſcover, or Capa- 
cities to conceive, for us ever to be able to 
reduce them into a Science. Natural Phi- 


of my being the Knowledge of the Princi- 
N 4 ples, 
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ples, Properties and Operations of Things 
as they are in themſelves, I imagine there 
are two Parts of it, one comprehendin 
Spirits with their Nature and Qualities, 
and the other Bodies. The firſt of theſe 
is uſually referred to Metaphyſicks: But 
under what Title ſoever the Conſideration 
of Spirits comes, I think it ought to go be- 
fore the Study of Matter and Body, not as 
a Science that can be methodized into a 
Syſtem, and treated of upon Principles of 
Knowledge ; but as an Enlargement of our 
Minds towards a truer and fuller Compre- 
henſion of the intellectual World, to which 
we are led both by Reaſon and Revelation. 
And fince the cleareſt and largeſt Diſcove- 
ries we have of other Spirits, beſides God 
and our own Souls, is imparted to us from 
Heaven by Revelation, I think the Infer- 
mation, that at leaſt young People ſhould 
haye of them, ſhould be taken from that 
Revelation. To this Purpoſe, I conclude, 
it. would be well, if there were made a 
good Hiſtory of the Bible, for young Peo- 
ple to read; wherein if every thing that 
is fit to be put into it were laid down in 
its due Order of Time, and ſeveral Things 
omitted which are ſuited only to riper Age, 
that Confuſion which is uſually produced 
by promiſcuous Reading of the Scripture, as 
it lies now bound up in our Bibles, would 
be avoided; and alfo this other Good ob- 
| tained, 


8 
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tained, that by reading of it conſtantly there 
would be inſtilled into the Minds of Chil- | 
dren a Notion and Belief of Spirits, they i 
having ſo much to do in all the Tranſac- | 
tions of that Hiſtory, which will be a good 
Preparation to the Study of Bodies; for 

without the Notion and Allowance of Spirits, 
our Philoſophy will be lame and defective 
in one main Part of it, when it leaves out 
the Contemplation of the moſt excellent and ö 
powerful Part of the Creation. . 
FS. 191. Of this Hiſtory of the Bible 1 
think too it would be well, if there were a 
ſhort and plain Epitome made, containing 
the chief and moſt material Heads, for 
Children to be converſant in as ſoon as 
they can read. This, though it will lead 

them early into ſome Notion of Spi- 
rits, . yet is not contrary to what I ſaid 
above, That I would not have Children 
troubled, whilſt young, with Notions of 
Spirits; whereby my Meaning was, That 

I think it inconvenient that their yet ten- 
der Minds ſhould receive early Impreſſions 
of Goblins, Spefires and Apparitionus, Where- 
with their Maids, and” thoſe ' about them, 
are apt to fright them into a Compliance 
with their Orders, which often proves a 
great Inconvenience to them all their Lives 
_ after, by ſubjecting their Minds to Frights, 
fearful Apprehenſions, Weakneſs and Super- 
ſtition; which, when coming abroad. into 
: N 5 5 the 
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the World and Converſation, they grow 
weary and aſhamed of; it not ſeldom hap- 
pens, that to make, as they think, a 
thorough Cure, and eaſe themſelves of a 
Load which has ſat ſo heavy on them, 
they throw away the Thoughts of all Spi- 
rits together, and ſo run into the other, but 

worle, Extreme. ' 
F. 192. The Reaſon why I would have 
this premiſed to the Study of Bodies, and 
the Doctrine of the Scriptures well imbi- 
bed, before young Men be entered into Na- 
tural Philoſophy, 1s, becauſe Matter, being a 
Thing that all our Senſes are conſtantly 
converſant with, it is ſo apt to. poſſeſs the 
Mind, and exclude all other Beings, but 
Matter, that Prejudice, grounded on ſuch 
Principles, often leaves no Koom for the 
Admittance of Spirits, or the allowing any 
ſuch Things as immaterial Beings in Rerum 
Natura; when yet it is evident, that by mere 
Matter and Motion, none of the great 
Phænomena of Nature can be reſolved, to 
inſtance but in that common one of Gravity, 
which I think impoſſible to be explained by 
any natural Operation of Matter, or any 
other Law of Motion, but the poſitive 
Will of a ſuperior Being ſo ordering it. 
And therefore, ſince the Deluge cannot be 
_ well explained without admitting ſomething 
out of the ordinary Courſe of Nature, I pro- 
paſe it to be conſidered whether God's: al- 
a | tering 
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tering the Centre of Gravity in the Earth 


for a Time (a Thing as intelligible as Gra- 


vity itſelf, which perhaps a little Variation 


of Cauſes unknown to us would produce, ) 
will not more eaſily. account for Noab's 
Flood than any Hypothe/is yet made uſe of 
to ſolve it. I hear the great Objection to 
this 1s, that it would produce but a par- 
tial Deluge. But the Alteration of the 
Centre of Gravity once allowed, it 1s no hard 
Matter to conceive. that the Divine Power 
might make the Centre of Gravity, placed 
at a due Diſtance from the Centre of the 
| Earth, move round it in a convenient Space 
of Time, whereby the Flood would become 
univerſal, and, as I think, anſwer all the 
Phenomena of the Deluge, as delivered by 
Moſes, at an eaſier Rate than thoſe man 

hard Suppoſitions thag are made uſe of to 
explain it. But this is not a Place for that 
Argument, which 1s here only mentioned 
by the By, to ſhew the Neceſſity of have- 
ing Recourſe to ſomething beyond bare 


Matter and its Motion in the Explication 


of Nature; to which the Notions of Spi- 


rits and their Power, as delivered in the 


Bible, where ſo much is attributed to 
their Operation, may be a fit Preparative, 


referving to a fitter Opportunity a fuller 


Explication of this Hypolbeſis, and the Ap- 
plication of it to all the Parts of the Deluge, 
1 | | Fs and 


* 

1 
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and any Difficulties can be ſuppoſed in the 
Hiſtory of the Flood, as recorded in the 

Scripture, "7 | | 
F. 193. But to return to the Study of 
Natural Philoſophy, though the World be full 
of Syſtems of it, yet I cannot ſay, I know 
any one which can be taught a young 
Man as a Science, wherein he may be ſure 
to find Truth and Certainty, which is what 
all Sciences give an Expectation of, I do not 
hence conclude, that none of them are to 
be read; it is neceſſary for a Gentleman, in 
this learned Age, to look into ſome of 
them to fit himſelf for Converſation : But 
whether that of Des Cartes be put into his 
Hands, as that which is moſt in Faſhion, 
or it be thought fit to give him a ſhort 
View of that and ſeveral other alſo, I think 
the Syſtems of Natural Philoſophy, that have 
obtained in this Part of the World, are to 
be read more to know the Hypotheſis, and 
to underſtand the Terms and Ways of talk- 
ing of the ſeveral Sects, than with Hopes 
to gain thereby a comprehenſive, ſcientifi- 
cal and ſatisfactory Knowledge of the Works 
of Nature: Only this may be ſaid, that 
the modern Corpuſtularians talk, in moſt 
Things, more intelligibly than the Peripate- 
ticks, who poſſeſſed the Schools immediate- 
ly before them. He that would look far- 
ther back, and acquaint himſelf with the 
leveral Opinions of the Ancients, may con- 
ſult 
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ſult Dr. Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem, where-- 
in that very learned Author hath with ſuch 
Accurateneſs and Judgment collected and ex- 
plained the Opinions of the Greek Philoſo- 
phers, that what Principles they built on, 
and what were the chief Hypoibefis, that 
divided them, is better to be ſeen-in him, 
than any where elſe that I know. But I 
would not deter any one from the Study of 
Nature, becauſe all the Knowledge we 
have, or poſſibly can have of it, cannot be 
brought into a Science. There are very 
many Things in it, that are convenient and 
neceſſary to be known to a Gentleman 
and a great many other, that will abun- 
dantly reward the Pains of the Curious 
with Delight and Advantage. But theſe, 
1 think, are rather to be found amongſt 
ſuch Writers, as have employed themſelves 
in making rational Experiments and Obſer- 
vations, than in ſtarting barely ſpeculative 
Syſtems. Such Writings, therefore, as ma- 
ny of Mr. Boyle's are, with others, that 
have writ of Huſbandry, Planting, Garden- 
ing, and the like, may be fit for a Gentle- 
man, when he has a little acquainted him- 
| ſelf with ſome of the Syſtems of the Na- 
tural Philoſophy in Faſhion. 8 
F. 194. Though the Syſtems of Phy/icks, 
that I have met with, afford little Kncou- 
ragement to look for Certainty or Science 
in any Treatiſe, which ſhall pretend to give 
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us a Body of Natural Philoſophy from the 
firſt Principles of Bodies in general,. yet 
the jon rye vom Mr. Newton has ſhewn, 


how far Mathematicks, applied to ſome 
Parts of Nature, may, upon Principles that 


Matter of Fact jaſtifies, carry us in the 


Knowledge of ſome, as I may ſo call them, 
articular Provinces of the incomprehenſi- 
le Univerſe. And if others could ” us 


fo good and clear an Account of other 


Parts of Nature, as he has of this our Pla- 
netary World, and the moſt conſiderable 
Phenomena obſervable in it, in his admira- 
ble Book, Pbiloſophiæ naturalis Principia 
Mathematica, we might in Time hope to 
be furniſned with more true and certain 


Knowledge in ſeveral Parts of this ſtupen- 


dous Machine, than hitherto we could have 


expected: And though there are very few, 


that have Mathematicks enough to under- 
ſtand his Demonſtrations, yet the moſt ac- 
curate Mathematicians, who have examined 
them, allowing them to be ſuch, his Book 


will deſerve to be. read, and give no ſmall 
Light and Pleaſure to thoſe, who, willing 


to underſtand the Motions, Properties, and 


Operations of the great Maſſes of Matter 


in this our Solar Syſtem, will but carefully 


mind his Concluſions, which may be 3 
: ana on. eee well n ee 5 


The 195; 
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* §. 195. This is, in ſhort, what 1 Seen 
have thought concerning a young 
Gentleman's Studies; wherein it will poſ- 
ſibly be wondered, that I ſhould omit Greek, 
ſince amongſt the Grecians is to be found 
the Original, as it were, and Foundation of 
all that Learning, which we have in this 
Part of the World. I grant it ſo; and 
will add, that no Man can paſs for a Scho- 
lar, that is ignorant of the Greek Tongue. 
But I am not here conſidering of the Edu- 
cation of a profeſſed Scholar, but of a Gen- 
tleman, to whom Latin and French, as the 
World now goes, 1s by every one acknow- 
ledged to be neceſſary. When he comes to 
be a Man, if he has a Mind to carry his 
Studies farther, and look into the Greek 
Learning, he will then eaſily get that 
Tongue himſelf; and if he has not that 
Inclination, his learning of it under a Tu- 
tor will be but loſt Labour, and much of 
his Time and Pains ſpent in that which 
will be neglected, and thrown away, as ſoon 
as he is at Liberty: For how many are 
there of an hundred, even amongſt Scholars 
themſelves, who retain the Greek they car- 
ried from School; or ever improve it to a 
familiar reading, and perfect underſtanding 
of Greek Authors? os Tre” Þ 
Io conclude this Part, which concerns a 
young Gentleman's Studies, his Tutors 
ſhould remember, that his Buſineſs is not 
$324 ; : = ſo 
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ſo much to teach him all that is know- 
able, as to raiſe in him a Love and Eſteem 
of Knowledge; and to put him in the right 
Way of knowing, and improving himſel, 
when he has a Mind to it. . 
The Thoughts of a judicious Author on 
the Subject of Languages, I ſhall here give 
the Reader, as near as I can, in his own m 
Way of _— them. He ſays, * One 
„ can ſcarce burden Children too 
La „ much with the Knowledge of 
2 „ Languages. They are uſeful 
85 Siecle, . 4 to Men of all Conditions, and 
577, 662, they equally. open them the 
| Entrance, either to the moſt © 
profound, or the more eaſy and entertain- 
ing Parts of Learning. If this irkſome 
Study be put off to a little more advan- - 
* ced Age, young Men either have not 
% Reſolution enough to apply to it out of 
Choice, or Steadineſs to carry it on. And 
if any one has the Gift of Perſeverance, it 
is not without the Inconvenience of ſpend- 
ing that Time upon Languages, which 
is deſtined to other Uſes: And he con- 
fines to the Study of Words that Age 
« of his Life that is above it, and requires 
« Things; at leaſt it is the loſing the beſt 
« and beautifulleſt Seaſon of one's Life. 
«© This large Foundation of Languages can- 
« not be well laid but when every thing 
« makes an ealy and deep Impreſſion - 
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% the Mind; when the Memory is freſh, 
% ready, and tenacious; when = Head 


« and Heart are as yet free from Cares, 
% Paſfions, and Deſigns; and thoſe on 


„ whom the Child depends have Authori- 


<« ty enough to keep him cloſe to a long- 
continued Application. I am perſuaded, 


e that the ſmall Number of truly learned, 


and the Multitude of fuperficial Pretend- 
« ers, is owing to the Neglect of this.” 

I think every body will agree with this 
obſerving Gentleman, that Languages are 
the proper Study of our firſt Years: But it is 
to be confidered by the Parents and Tutors, 
what Tongues it is fit the Child ſhould learn: 
For it muſt be confeſſed, that it is fruitleſs 


Pains, and Loſs of Time, to learn a Lan- 


guage which, in the Courſe of Life that he is 
deſigned to, he is never like to make uſe of, 
or which one may gueſs by his Temper he 
w1ll wholly neglect and loſe again, as ſoon as 
an Approach to Manhood, ſetting him free 
from a Governour, ſhaK put him into tha 
Hands of his own Inclination, which is not 
likely to allot any of his. Time to the culti- 
vating the learned Tongues ; or diſpoſe him 
to mind any other Language, but what dai- 
Uſe; or ſome particular Neceſſity, ſhall 
orce upon. him. 
But yet for the fake of thoſe who are de- 
ſigned to be Scholars, I wilt add what the 
— Author ſubjoins to make good his 
fore- 
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298 Of EDUCATION. 
foregoing Remark. It will deſerve to be com 
ſidered by all who deſire to be truly learned, 
and therefore may be a fit Rule for Tutors 
to inculcate, and leave with their Pupils te 
guide their future Studies. / 

The Study, ſays be, of the original 
« Text can never be ſufficiently recommend: 
ed. It is the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and moſt 
agreeable Way to all Sorts of Learning: 
Draw from the Spring-head, and take 
*, not Things at Second- hand. Let the 
** Writings of the great Maſters be never 
* laid aſide; dwell upon them, ſettle them 
„ in your Mind, and cite them upon 
« Occaſion; make it your Buſineſs tho- 
roughly to underſtand them in their 
full Extent, and all their Circumſtances : 
« Acquaint yourſelf fully with the Prin- 
« ciples of original Authors; bring them 
to a Conſiſtency, and then do you your- 
& ſelf make your Deductions. In this State 
e were the firſt Commentators, and do not 
& you reſt till you bring yourſelf to the ſame; 
Content not yourſelf with thoſe borrowed 
Lights, nor guide yourſelf by their Views, 
% bur where your own fail you, and leave 
% you in the dark. Their Explications are 
“% not your's, and will give you the ſlip. On 
„ the contrary, your own Obſervations are 


8 


the Product of your own Mind, where they 

will abide, and be ready at hand upon all 

Occaſions in Converſe, Conſultation 17270 
p a N 
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Diſpute. Loſe not the Pleaſure it is to 
6 ſee that you were not ſtopped in your read- 
* ing, but by Difficulties that are invincible z 
« where the Commentators and Scholiaſts 
e themſeves are at a Stand, and have no- 
thing to ſay; thoſe. copious. Expoſitors 
4 of other Places, who, with a vain and pom- 
« pous Over-flow of Learning poured out 
„on Paſſages. plain and eaſy in them- 
« ſelves, are very free of their Words and 
« Pains, where there is no Need. Con- 
% vince yourſelf fully by thus ordering 
* your Studies, that it is nothing but Men's 
% Lazineſs which hath encouraged Pedan- 
try to cram, rather than enrich Libra- 
„ ries, and to bury good Authors under 
„Heaps of Notes and Commentaries; and 
“ you will perceive that Sloth herein hath 
e acted againſt itſelf and its own Intereſt, 
« by multiplying Reading and Enquiries, 
* and encreaſing, the Pains. it endeavoured 
„ to avoid.“ | 

| This, though it may ſeemtoconcern n 
none but direct Scholars, is of ſo Method. 
great Moment for the right order- | 
ing of their Education and Studies, that I 
hope I ſhall not be blamed for inſerting of 
it here, eſpecially if it be conſidered, that 
it may be of uſe to Gentlemen too, when 
at any time they have a Mind to go deep- 
er chan the Surface, ng get to themſelves 

| | „ a folds 
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1 0 ſolid, ſatisfactory, and p a Inſight in; 
any Part of Learning. 

Order and. Conſtancy are faid to make the 
great Difference between one Man and ano- 
ther: This I am ſure; nothing ſo much clears 
a Learner's Way, helps him ſo much on 


mn it, and makes him go ſo eaſy and ſo far 
in any Enquiry, as a good Methed, His 


SGovernour ſhould take Pains to make him 


ſenſible of this, aceuſtom him to Order, and 
teach him Method in all the Applications of 
his Thoughts; ſhew him wherein it lies, 
and the Advantages of it; acquaint him. 
with the feveral 'Sorts of 1 it, either from 
General to Particulars, or from Particulars 
to what is more general; exerciſe him in: 
both. of them; and make him ſee, in what 
Caſes each different Method is moſt proper, 
and to what Ends it beſt ſerves. 
In Hiſtory the Order of Time ſhould: 
govern; in n Philoſophical Enquiries, that of 
Nature, which in all Progreſſion is to go 
| from the Place one is them in, to that which 
Joins and lies next to it; and ſo it is in the 
Mind, from the Knowledge it ſtands pof- 
ſeſſed of already, to that which lies next, 
nd is coherent to it, and ſo on to what it 


—_— at, by the ſimpleſt and moſt uncom- 


| unded Parts it can divide the Matter 
into. To this Purpoſe, it will be of great 
Uſe to his Pupil to accuſtom him to di- 


fkinguiſh — _ is, to have diſtinct No- 
tions, 
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tions, where- ever the Mind can find any 
real Difference, but as carefully to avoid 
Diſtinctions in Terms, where he has not 
diſtinct and different clear Ideas. | 
$. 196. Beſides what is to be had from 
Study * Books, there are other Accom- 
pliſhmeats neceſſary for a Gentleman, to be 
by Exerciſe, and to which Time js to 
t be allowed, and for which Men uh be 


yr Oe being that which gives 87 
graceful Motions all the Life, and Dan- 
above all Things, Manlineſs, and a 2+ 
becoming Confidence to young Chil- 
dren, I think it cannot be learned too ear - 


ly, after they are once of an Age and 


Strength capable of it. But you muſt be 
ſure. to have a good Maſter, that knows, 
and can teach, what is graceful and be- 
coming, and what gives a Freedom and 
Eaſineſs to all the Motions of the Body. 
One that teaches not this, is worſe than 
none at all, natural Unfaſnionableneſs be- 
ing much better than  apiſh. affected Poſ- 
tures; and I think it much more paſſable 
to put off the Hat, and make ky like 
an honeſt Country Gentleman, than like 


an ill faſhioned: Dancing-Maſter : For as 


for the VEging Part, and the Figures of 
Dancing, I count that little, or nothing, 


farther — as it tends to en Sou 


ful Carriage. 
8. 19 7 
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9. 197. Muſic is thought to have 
Mußt. ſome Affinity with Dancing, and a 
good Hand upon ſome Inſtruments 
is by many People mightily valued: But 
it waſtes ſo much of a young Man's Time 
to gain but a moderate Skill in it; and 
engages often in ſuch odd Company, that 
many think it much better ſpared: And I 
have, amongſt Men. of Parts and Buſineſs, 
ſo ſeldom heard any one commended, or eſ- 
teemed, for having an Excellency in Mufick, 
that amongſt all thoſe Things, that ever 
came into the Liſt of Accompliſhments, I 
think I may give it the laſt Place. Our ſhort 
Lives will not ſerve us for the | Attain- 
ment of all Things; nor can our Minds 
be always intent on ſomething to be learn- 
ed. The Weakneſs of our Conſtitutions, 
both of Mind and Body, requires that we 
ſhould: be often unbent : And he, that will 
make a good Uſe of any Part of his Life, muſt 
allow a large Portion of it to Recreation. 
At leaſt, this muſt not be denied to young 
People, unleſs, whilſt you with too much 


Haſte make them old, you have the Dif: | 


leaſure to ſet them in their Graves, or a 
fecond Childhood, ſooner than you could 
with. ' And therefore I think, that the 
Time and Pains allotted to ſerious Improve- 
ments ſhould be employed about Things of 
moſt Uſe and Conſequence, and that too in 
the Methods the moſt eaſy and ſhort, gl | 

[ie cou 
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© eould be at any rate obtained: And per- 


| haps, as I have above ſaid, it would be none 1 
of the leaſt Secrets of Education, to make 1 
the Exerciſes in the Body and the Mind the 1 
Recreation one to another. I doubt not i but * 
that ſomething might be done in it, by a i 
_ prudent Man, that would well conſider the 1 
Temper and Inclination of his Pupil: For Al 
he that is wearied either with Study, or i 
Dancing, does not deſire preſently: to go to | 
ſleep, but to do ſomething elſe, which may 1 
divert and delight him. But this muſt be 1 
always remembered, that nothing can come 1 


into the Account of Recreation, that is not g 


done with Delignrt. i 
$ 198. Fencing, and Riding the Great 1 
Horſe, are looked upon as ſo neceſſary Parts 0 
of Breeding, that it would be thought a 1 
great Omiſſiun to neglect them: The latter 11 
of the two, being for the moſt part to be 9 
learned only in great Towns, is one of the 1 


beſt Exerciſes for Health, which is. to be 
had in thoſe Places of Eaſe and Luxury; 
and upon that Account makes a fit Part 
of a young Gentleman's Employment during 
his Abode there; and as far as it conduces 
to give a Man a firm and graceful Seat on 
Horſe- back, and to make him able to teach 
his Horſe. to ſtop and turn quick, and to 
reſt on his Haunches, is of uſe to a Gen- 
tleman both in Peace and War. But whe- 
ther it be of Moment enough to be made a 
FIG Buſineſs 
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Buſineſs of, and deſerve to take up more 
of his Time than ſhould barely tor his 
Health be employed at due Intervals in 
ſome ſuch vigorous Exerciſe, I ſhall leave to 
the Diſcretion of Parents and Tutors, who 
will do well to remember, in all the Parts 
of Education, that moſt Time and Applica- 
tion is: to be beſtowed on that, which is like 
tobe of greateſt Conſequence, and frequenteſt 
U ſſe, in che ordinary Courſe and Occurrences 
of chat Life the young Man is deſigned for. 
68. 199. As for Fencing, it ſeems 
Fencing. to me a good Exerciſe for Health, 
but dangerous to the Life, the 
Confidence of their Skill being apt to engage 
in Quarrels thoſe that think they have 
learned to uſe their Swords. This Preſump- 
tion makes them often more touchy than 
needs, on Point of Honour, and flight or 
no Provocations. Loung Men in their 
warm Blood are forward to think, they 
have in vain learned to fence, if they never 
ſhew' their Skill and Courage in a Duel; 
and they ſeem to have Reaſon. But how 
many ſad Tragedies that Reaſon has been 
the: Occaſion of, the Tears of many a Mo- 
ther can witneſs. A Man that cannot fente 
will be more careful to keep out of Bullies 
and Gameſters Company, and will not be 
half ſo apt to ſtand upon Punctilio's, nor to 
give Affronts, or fiercely juſtify them when 
given, which is that Which „ 
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the Quarrel. And when a Man is in the 
Field, a moderate Skill in Fencing rather 
expoſes him to the Sword of his Enemy, 
than ſecures him from it. And certainly a 
Man of Courage, who cannot fence at all, 
and therefore will put all upon one Thruſt, 
and not ſtand parrying, has the Odds againſt 
a moderate Fencer, eſpecially if he has 


Skill in Wreſtling. And therefore, if any Pro- 


viſion be to be made againſt ſuch Accidents, 


and a Man be to prepare his Son for Du- 


els, I had much rather mine ſhould be a 


good Mreſtler than an ordinary F encer, 


which is the moſt a Gentleman can attain to 
in it, unleſs he will be conſtantly in the 


Fencing-School, and every Day exerciſing. 


But, ſince Fencing and Riding the Great 


Horſe, are ſo generally looked upon as ne- 


ceſſary Qualifications in the Breeding of a 
Gentleman, it will be hard wholly to deny 
any one of that Rank theſe Marks of Di- 
ſtinction. I ſhall leave it therefore to the 
Father, to conſider, how far the Temper 
of his Son, and the Station he is like to 
be in, will allow, or encourage him to com- 
ply with Faſhions, which, having very little 


to do with civil Life, were yet formerly un- 
| known to the moſt warlike Nations, and 


ſeem to have added little of Force, or 
Courage, to thoſe who have received them; 


unleſs we will think martial Skill or Pow 


eſs have been improved by Duelling, with 
o which 
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which Fencing came into, and with which, 
I preſume, it will go out of the World. 
§. 200. Theſe are my preſent Thoughts 


concerning Learning and Accompliſhments. 


The great Buſineſs of all is Virtue and 
Wi N. | . 


N ullum Numen 2 / ft Prudentia. 


T cach him to get a Maſtery over his In- 
clinations, and ſubmit his Appetite to Rea- 
ſon. This being obtained, and by conſtant 
Practice ſettled into Habit, the hardeſt 
Part of the Taſk is over. To bring a 
young Man to this, I know nothing which 
ſo much contributes, as the Love of Praiſe 
and Commendation, which ſhould therefore 
be inſtilled into him by all Arts imaginable. 
Make his Mind as ſenſible of Credit and 
Shame_as may be: And when you have 
done that, you have put a Principle into 
him, which will influence his Actions when 
you are not by, to which the Fear of a 
little Smart of a Rod is not comparable, 
and which will be-the proper Stock, where- 
on afterwards to graft the true Principles 
of Morality and Religion. 
- = &. 201. I have one Thi more 
Trade. to add, which as ſoon as I men- 
tion, 1 ſhall run the Danger of 
being ſuſpected to have forgot what I am 
about, and what I have above written con- 


cerning 
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cerning Education, all tending towards a 
Gentleman's Calling, with which a Trade 
ſeems wholly to be inconſiſtent. And yet 

I cannot forbear to ſay, I would have him 
learn a Trade, a Manual Trade ; nay, two 
or three, but one more particularly. 

FS. 202. The buſy Inclination of Chil- 
dren, being always to be directed to ſome- 
thing that may be uſeful to them, the Ad- 

vantages propoſed from what they are ſer. 
about may be conſidered of two Kinds ; 1. 
Where the Skill itſelf, that is got by Ex- 
erciſe, is worth the having. Thus Skill, not 
only in Languages, and learned Sciences, 
but in Painting, Turning, Gardening, tem- 
pering and working in Iron, and all other 
uſeful Arts; is worth the having. 2. Where 
the Exerciſe itſelf, without any Conſidera- 
tion, is neceſſary, or uſeful for Health. 
Knowledge in ſome Things is ſo neceſſary 
to be got by Children, whilſt they are 
young, that ſome Part of their Time is to 
be allotted to their Improvement in them, 
though thoſe Employments contribute no- 
thing at all to their Health. Such are 
Reading and Writing, and all other ſeden- 
tary Studies, for the cultivating of the 
Mind, which unavoidably take up a great 
Part of Gentlemen's Time, quite from their 

Cradles. Other Manual Arts, which are 
both got, and exerciſed by Labour, do ma- 
ny of them, by that Exerciſe, not only in- 

50 O 2 creaſe 
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creaſe our. Dexterity and Skill, but contri- 
bute to our Health too, eſpecially ſuch as 
employ us in the open Air. In theſe, then, 
Health and Improvement may be joined to- 
gether; and of theſe ſhould ſome fit ones be 
choſen, to be made the Recreations of one, 
whoſe chief Buſineſs is with Books and Stu- 
dy. In this Choice, the Age and Inclina- 
tion of the Perſon is to be conſidered, and 
Conſtraint always to be avoided in bringing 
him to it: For Command and Force may 
often create, but can never cure, an Aver- 
fion; and whatever any one is brought to 
by Compulſion, he will leave as ſoon as de 
can, and be little profited, and leſs recreated 
by, whilſt he is at it. N 
1 $. 203. That which of all others 

Painting. would pleaſe me beſt, would be a 
Painter, were there not an Argu- 
ment or two againſt it not eaſy to be an- 
ſwered. Firſt, ill Painting is one of the worſt 

Things in the, World; and to attain a tole- 
rable Degree of Skill in it, requires too 
much of a Man's Time. If he has a na- 
tural Inclination to it, it will endanger the 
Neglect of all other more uſeful Studies, 
to give way to that; and if he have no In- 
clination to it, all the Time, Pains, and 
Money ſhall be employed in it, will be thrown 
away to no Purpole. Another Reaſon why 
I am not for Painting in a Gentleman, is, 

becauſe it is a ſedentary Recreation, which 

| | | | more 
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more employs the Mind than the Body. A 


Gentleman's more ſerious Employment I 
look on to be Study; and when that de- 


mands Relaxation and Refreſhment, it ſhould 


be in ſome Exerciſe of the Body, which 
unbends the "Thought, and confirms the 


Health and Strength. For theſe two | Rea- 


ſons I am not for Painting. 

§. 204. In the next Place, for a Pe 
Country-Gentleman, I ſhould pro- 45 
pole one or rather both theſe, viz. Garden- 
ing or Huſbandry in general, and working in 
Wood, as a Carpenter, Joiner, or 
Turner, theſe being fit and healthy 
Recreations for a ian of Study, or Buſineſs: 


For ſince the Mind endures not to be con- 


ſtantly employed in the ſame Thing, or Way, 
and ſedentary or ſtudious Men ſhould have 
ſome Exerciſe, that at the ſame Time might 
divert their Minds, and employ their Bodies, 

I know none that could do it better for a 
Country-Gentleman, than theſe two, the 
one of them affording him Exerciſe, when 


the Weather or Seafon keeps him from the 


other. Beſides, that by being ſkilled in the 
one of them, he will be able to govern and 
teach his Gardener; by the other, CON- 
trive and make a great many Things both of 
Delight and Uſe : Though theſe T propoſe 
not as the chief End of his Labour, bat 
as Temptations to it; Diverſion from his 
other more ſerious Thoughts and Employ- 
O 3 ments, 


Joiner. 
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ments, by ufeful and healthy manual Ex- 
erciſe, being what I chiefly aim at in it. 
$. 205. The great Men among the An- 
tients underſtood very well how to recon- 
cile manual Labour with Affairs of State, 
and thought it no Leſſening to their Digni- 
ty to make the one the Recreation to 355 
other. That indeed which ſeems moſt 
nerally to have employed and diverted = 
ſpare Hours was Agriculture. Gideon 
among the Jews was taken from Threſhing, 
as well as Cincinnatus amongſt the Romans 
from the Plough, to command the Armies 
of their Countries againſt their Enemies; 
and it is plain their dexterous Handling of 
the Flail or the Plough, and being good 
Workmen with theſe Tools, did not hinder 
their Skill in Arms, nor make them leſs 
able in the Arts of War or Government. 
They were great Captains and Stateſmen, as 
well as Huſbandmen. Cato Major, who had 
with great Reputation borne all the great 
Offices of the Common-wealth, has left us 
an Evidence under his own Hand, how - 
much he was verſed in Country Affairs; ; 
and, as I remember, Cyrus thought Garden- 
ing fo little beneath the Dignity and Gran- 
deur of a Throne, that he ſhewed Xenophon 
a large Field of Fruit-Trees all of his own 
Planting. The Records of Antiquity, both 
amongſt Jews and Gentiles, are full of In- 
ſtances of this and, if i it were neceſſary 
to 
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to recommend uſeful Recreations by Ex- l 
amples. N | 4 
§. 206, Norlet it be thought | 1 
that I miſtake, when I call ſe | wane get. 
or the like Exerciſes of manual Arts, Di- 
verſions or Recreations: For Recreation is 
not being idle, (as every one may obſerve) 
but eaſing the wearied Part by Change of 
Buſineſs: And he that thinks Diverſion may 
not lie in hard and painful Labour, forgets 
the early Riſing, hard Riding, Heat, Cold 
and Hunger of Huntſmen, which is yet 
known to be the conſtant Recreation of 
Men of the greateſt Condition. Delving. 
Planting, Inoculating, or any the like pro- 
fitable Employ ments, would be no leſs a 
Diverſion, than any of the idle Sports in 7 
Faſhion, if Men could but be brought to de- 
light in them, which Cuſtom and Skill in 
a Trade will quickly bring any one to do. 
And I doubt not, but there are to be found 
thoſe, who being frequently called to Cards, 
or any other Play, by thoſe they. could not 
refuſe, have been more tired with theſe Re- 
creations than with any the moſt ſerious 
Employment of Life, though the Play has 
been ſuch as they have naturally had no Aver- 
ſion to, and with which they could willing 
ſometimes divert themſelves. 
$. 207. Play, wherein Perſons of Condi 
tion, eſpecially Ladies, waſte ſo much of their 
Time, 1s a plain Inſtance to me, that Men 
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cannot be perfealy idle ; they muſt be do- 


fir fo many 


ing ſomething : For how elfe could they 
| "Wah toiling at that, which 
generally gives more Vexation than Delight 
to People, whilſt they are actually en- 
gaged in it? *Tis certain, Gaming leaves no 
Satisfaction behind it to thoſe who reflect 
when it is over, and it no Way profits either 
Body or Mind: As to their Eftates, if it 
ſtrike ſo deep as to concern them, it is a 
Trade then, and not a Recreation, wherein 
few, that have any thing elle to live on, 
thrive: And at beſt, a thriving Gameſter 
has but a poor Trade on't, who fills his 
Pockets at the Price of his Reputation. 
Recreation belongs not to 8 who 
are Strangers to Buſineſs, and are not waſted 
and wearied with the Employment of 
their Calling. The Skill ſhould be, ſo to 
order their Time of Recreation, that it 
may relax and refreſh the Part that has 
been exerciſed, and is tired, and yet do 
ſomething, which, beſides the preſent De- 
light and Eaſe, may produce what will af- 
terwards be profitable. It has been nothin 
but the Vanity and Pride of Greatneſs an 
Riches, that has brought unprofitable and 


dangerous Paſtimes (as they are called) into 


Faſhion,' and perſuaded People into a Belief, 
that the Learning or putting their Hands to 
any thing, that was uſeful, could not be a 
Diverſion fat for a Gentleman. Tm Ie 

een 
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been that, which has given Cards, Dice and 
Drinking, ſo much Credit in the World: 
And a great many throw away their ſpare 
Hours in them, through the Prevalency of 
Cuſtom, ana Want of tome better Employ- 
ment to fill up the Vacancy of Ueiure, 
more than from' any real Delight is to be 
found in them. They cannot bear the 
dead Weight of unemployed Time lying up- 
on their Hands, nor the Uneaſineſs it is to 

do nothing at all: And having never learned 
any laudable manual Art wherewith to di- 
vert themſelves, they have recourſe to tnoſe 
fooliſh, or ill Ways in Uſe, to help of their 
Time, which a rational Man, till corrupted 
by Cuftom, could find very little Pleaſure 
n. . 
F. 208, I fay not this, that T would ne- 
ver have a young Gentleman accommogare 
himſelf to the innocent Diverſions in fa- 
ſhion amongſt thoſe of his Age and Condi- 
tion, I am fo far from having him auſtere 
and moroſe to that Degree, that I would 
perfuade him to more than ordinary Com- 
plaifance for all the Gaieties and Diverſfons 
of thole he converſes with, and be averſe 
or teſty in nothing they ſhould defire of 
him, that might become a Gentleman and 
att honeft Man; though as to Cards and 
Dice, I think the ſafeſt and beſt Way is ne- 
ver to learn any Play upon them, and fo te 
be incapacitated for thoſe dangerous Temp- 
e O's tations 
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tations and incroaching Waſters of uſeful 
Time. But Allowance being made for idle 
and jovial Converſation, and all faſhionable 
becoming Recreations; I ſay, a young Man 
will have Time enough, from his ſerious 
rad. and main Buſineſs, to learn almoſt 
any Trade. It is Want of Appli- 
cation, and not of Leiſure, that Men are 
not ſkilful in more Arts than one; and an 
Hour in a Day, conſtantly employed in ſuch 
a Way of Diverſion, will carry a Man, in a 
ſhort Time, a great deal farther than he 
can imagine: Which, if it were of no other 
Uſe, but to drive the common, vicious, uſe- 
leſs, and dangerous Paſtimes out of Faſhion, 
and to ſhew there was no Need of them, would 
deſerve to be encouraged. If Men from 
their Youth were weaned from that ſaun- 
tering Humour, wherein ſome, out of Cuſtom, 
let a good Part of their Lives run uſeleſly 
away, without either Buſineſs or Recreation, 
they would find Time enough to acquire Dex- 
terity and Skill in Hundreds of Things; which, 
though remote from their proper Callings, 
would not at all interfere with them. And 
therefore, I think, for this, as well as 
other Reaſons before mentioned, a lazy, liſt- 
leſs Humour, that idly dreams away the 
Days, is of all others the leaſt to be indul- 
5 =þ or permitteꝗ in young People. It is the 
proper State of” one ſick, and out of Order 
ETSY, | 25 in 
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in his Health, and is tolerable in no body 
elſe, of what Age and Condition ſoever. 
8. 209. To the Arts above mentioned 
may be added Perfuming, V. arniſhing, Gra- 
ving, and ſeveral Sorts of working in Iron, 
Braſs, and Silver: And if, as it happens 
ro moſt young Gentlemen, that a conſider- 
able Part of his Time be ſpent in a great 
Town, he may learn to cut, poliſh, and ſet 
precious Stones, or employ himſclfin grinding, 
and poliſhing Optical Glaſſes, Amongſt the 
great Variety there is of ingenious Manual 
Arts, it will be impoſſible that no one ſhould 
be found to pleaſe and delight him, unleſs he 
be either idle or debauched, which is not to 
be ſuppoſed in a right Way of Education. 
And ſince he cannot be always employed in 
Study, Reading and Converſation, there will 
be many an Hour, beſides what his Exer- 
ciſes will take up, which, if not ſpent this 
Way, will be ſpent worſe : For, I conèlude, 
a young Man will ſeldom deſire to. fit per- 
fectly {till and idle; or, if he does, it is a 
Fault that ought to be mended. 
F. 210. But if his miſtaken. Parents, 
frightened with the diſgraceful. Names of 
Mechanick and T rade, ſhall have an Averſion 
to any thing of this Kind in their Children; 
yet there is one Thing relating to Trade, 
which, when they conſider, they will think 


abſolutely neceſſary for their So ns to 
learn. 


Mer- 
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55 Merchants Accounts, tho' a Sci- 
eee ence not likely to help a Gentle- 
* man to get an Eſtate, yet poſſibly 
there is not any thing of more Uſe and 
Efficacy, to make him preſerve the Eſtate 
he has. It is ſeldom obſerved, that he 
who keeps an Account of his Income and 
Expences, abe has conſtantly under 
View the Courſe of his domeſtick Affairs, 
lets them run to Ruin: And I doubt not 
but many a Man gets behind-hand before 
he is aware, or runs further on when he 
is once in, for want of this Care, or the 
Skill to dö it. I would therefore adviſe all 
Gentlemen to learn perfectiy Merchants Ac- 
counts, and not to think it is a Skill that 
belongs not to them, becauſe it has received 
its Name from, and has been chiefly practiſed 
by Men of Trafftick.- | 
F. 211. When my young Maſter has once 
Fot the Skill of keeping Accounts (which is a 
Buſineſs of Reaſon more than Arithmetick) 
perhaps it will not be amiſs, that his Father, 
from thenceforth, require him to do it in all 
his Coficernments. Not that I would have 
him ſet down every Pint of Wine, or Play, 
that coſts him Money; the general Name 
of Expences will ferve.for ſuch Things well 
enough: Nor would I have his Father look 


ſo narrowly into theſe Accounts, as to take 


Occaſion from thence to criticife on his Ex- 
pences; he muſt remember that he himſelf 
ca; 5 Was 
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was once a young Man, and not forget the 
Thoughts he had then, nor the Right his 
Son has to have the ſame, and to have Allow- 
ance made for them, If, therefore, I would 
have the young Gentleman obliged to keep 
an Account, it is not at all to have that 
Way a Check upon his Expences, (for what 
the Father allows him, he ought to let him 
be fully Maſter of ) but only that he might 
be brought early into the Cuſtom of doing 
it, and that it might be made familiar and 
habitual to him betimes, which will be ſo 
uſefuland neceſſary to be conſtantly practiſed 
thro' the whole Courſe of his Life. A Noble 
Venetian, whoſe Son wallowed in the Plen- 

ty of his Father's Riches, finding his Son's 

Expences grow very high and extravagant, 
ordered his Caſhier to let him have, for the 
future, no more Money than what he ſhould 
count when he received it. This, one 
would think no great Reſtraint to a young 
Gentleman's Expences, who could freely 
have as much r as he would tell: 
But yet this, to one who was uſed to no- 
thing but the Purſuit of his Pleaſures, proved 
a very great Trouble, which at laſt ended 
in this ſober and advantageous Reflection. 
If it be ſo much Pains to me, barely to count 
the Money I would ſpend, what Labour 
and Pains did it coſt my Anceſtors, not on- 
ly to count, but get it? This rational 
Thought, ſuggeſted by this little Pains im- 
; poſed 
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poſed upon him, wrought ſo effectually upon 
* Mind, that it made him take nd 
from that Time forwards prove a good Huſ- 
band. This, at leaſt, every body muſt al- 
low, that nothing is likelier to keep a Man 
within Compaſs, than the having conſtantly 
before his = the State of his Aﬀairs in 
a regular Courſe of Account. 
v9. 212. The laſt Part uſually in 
Travel. Education, is Travel, which is com- 
maonly thought to finiſh the Work, 
and complete the Gentleman. I confeſs, 
Travel into foreign Countries has great Ad- 
vantages; but the Time uſually chof: n to ſend. 
young Men abroad, is, I think, of all other, 
that which renders them leaſt capable of 
reaping thoſe Advantages. Thoſe which are: 
Propoſed, as to the main of them, may be 
reduced to theſe two; firſt, Language; ſe- 
condly, an Improvement in Wiſdom and 
Prudence, by ſeeing Men, and converſin 
with People of Tempers, Cuſtom and Ways 
of Living, different from one another, and 
eſpecially from thoſe of his Pariſh and Neigh- 
bourhood. But from Sixteen to One and 
Twenty, which is the ordinary Time of Tra- 
vel, Men are, of all their Lives, the leaſt 
ſuited to theſe Improvements. The firſt Sea- 
ſon to get Foreign Languages, and form the 
Tongue to their true Accents, I ſhould 
think, ſhould be from Seven to. Fourteen or 
Sixteen; and then too a Tutor with them 
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is uſeful and neceſſary, who may, with thoſe 
Languages, teach them other things. But 
to put them out of their Parents View at a 
great Diſtance under a Governor, when 
they think themſelves too. much Men to 
be governed by others, and yet have not 
Prudence and Experience enough to govern 
. themſelves, what is it, but to expoſe them 
to all the greateſt Dangers of their whole 
Life, when they have the leaſt Fence and 
Guard againſt ef ? Till that boiling boi- 
ſterous Part of Life comes in, it may be 
| hoped the Tutor may have ſome Authority: 

Neither the Stubbornneſs of Age, -nor the 
Temptation or -Examples of others, can 
take him from his Tutor's Conduct till Fif- 
teen or Sixteen : But then, when he begins 
to conſort himſelf with Men, and thinks 
himſelf one; when he comes to reliſh, and 
pride himſelf 3 in manly Vices, and thinks it 
a Shame to be any longer under the Con- 
trol and Conduct of another, what can be 
hoped from even the moſt careful and diſ- 
creet Governor, when neither he has Power 
to compel, nor his Pupil a Diſpoſition to 
be perſuaded ; but, on the contrary, has the 
Advice of warm Blood and prevailing Fa- 
ſhion, to hearken to the Temptations of his 
Companions, juſt as wiſe as himſelf, rather 
than to the Perſuaſions of his Tutor, who 
is now looked on as the Enemy to his Free- 
dom? And when is a Man ſo like to miſ- 


carry, 
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carry, as when at the fame Time he is both 
raw and unruly ? This is the Seaſon of all 
his Life that moſt requires the Eye and 
Authority of his Patents and Friends to go- 
vern it. The Flexibleneſs of the former 
Part of a Man's Age, not yet grown up to 
be head-ſtrong, makes it more governable 
and fafe; and in the After- part, Reaſon and 
Fore-ſight begin a little to take Place, and 
mind a Man of his Safety and Improvement. 
The Time therefore I ſhould think the fit- 
teſt for a young Gentleman to be /ent 
abroad, would - be, either when he is 
ounger, under a Tutor, whom he might 
be the better for; or when he is ſome 
Years older, without a Governor; when he 
is of Age to govern himſelf, and make Ob- 
ſervations of what he finds in other Coun- 
tries worthy his Notice, and that might be 
of Uſe to him after his Return; and when 
roo, being thoroughly acquainted with the 
Laws and Faſhions, the natura} and moral 
Advantages and Defects of his own Cdun- 
try, he has ſomething to exchange with 
thoſe abroad, from whofe Converſation he 
hoped to reap any Knowledge. 
$. 214. The Ordering of Travel otherwiſe 
is that, I imagine, which makes ſo many young 
Gentlemen come back ſo little improved by 
it. And if they do bring home with them 
any Knowledge of the Places and People 
they have ſeen, it is often an — 


— 
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of the worſt and vaineſt Practices they met 


with abroad; retaining a Reliſh and Me- 
mory of thoſe Things wherein their Liberty 


took its firſt Swing, rather than of what 


ſhould make them better and wiſer after 


their Return. And indeed how can it be 
otherwiſe, going abroad at the Age they 
do, under the Care of another, who is to 
provide their Neceſſaries, and make their 
Obſervations for them? Thus, under the 
Shelter and Pretence of a Governor, think- 
ing themſelves excuſed from ſtanding upon 


their own Legs, or being accountable for 
their own Conduct, they very ſeldom trou- 
ble themſelves with Enquiries, or making 


uſeful Obſervations of their own. Their 
Thoughts run after Play and Pleaſure, where- 


in they take it as a Leſſening to be con- 


trolled, but ſeldom trouble themſelves to 
examine the Deſigns, obſerve the Addreſs, 
and conſider the Arts, Tempers, and In- 
clinations of Men, they meet with; that fo 
they may know how to comport themſelves 
towards them. Here he that travels with 
them, is to ſkreen them; get them out 


when they have run themſelves into the 


Briars; and in all their Miſcarriages be an- 
ſwerable for them. | 
S. 215. I confeſs, the Knowledge of 


| Men is fo great a Skill, that it is not to be 


expected a young Man ſhould preſently 
be perfect in it; but yet his going abroad is 
to 
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to little A0 if Travel does not ſome- 
times open his Eyes, make him cautious. 
and wary, and accuſtom him to look be- 
| Yond the Out- ſide, and, under the inof- 
fenſive Guard of a civil and obliging Car- 
riage, keep himſelf free and ſafe in his Con- 
verſation with Strangers, and all Sorts of 
People, without forfeiting their good Opi- 
nion. He that is ſent out to travel at the 
Age, and with the Thoughts, of a Man de- 
ſigning to improve himſelf, may get into 
the Converſation and Acquaintance of Per- 
ſons of Condition where he comes; which, 
tho” a Thing of molt Advantage to a Gen- 
tleman that travels, yet I aſk, amongſt 
our young Men, that go abroad under Tu- 
tors, what one is there of an hundred that 
ever viſits any Perſon of Quality? much 
leſs makes an Acquaintance with ſuch, 
from whoſe Converſation he may learn what 
is Good-Breeding in that Country, and what 
is worth Obſervation in it; thoꝰ from ſuch. 
Perſons it is, one may learn more in one 
Day, than in a Year's Rambling from one 
Inn to another. Nor, indeed, is it to be 
wondered; for Men of Worth and Parts 
will not eaſily admit the Familiarity of 
Boys, who yet need the Care of a Tutor; 
tho' a young Gentleman and Stranger, ap- 
pearing like a Man, and ſhewing a Deſire 
to inform himſelf in the Cuſtoms, Man- 
ners, Laws, and Government of the — 
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he is in, will find welcome Aſſiſtance 
and Entertainment amongſt the beſt and 
moſt knowing Perſons every where, who will 
be ready to receive, encourage and coun- 
tenance any ingenious and inquiſitive Fo- 
reigner. | | * 

$. 216. This, how true ſoever it be, 
will not, I fear, alter the Cuſtom, which 
has caſt the Time of Travel upon the 
worſt Part of a Man's Life; but for Rea- 
ſons not taken from their Improvement. 
The young Lad muſt not be ventured 
abroad at Eight or Ten, for fear of what may 
happen to the tender Child, tho* he then 
runs ten Times leſs Riſque than at Sixteen 
or Eighteen. Nor muſt he ſtay at home 
till that dangerous, heady Age be over, 
becauſe he muſt be back again by One 
and Twenty, to marry and propagate. The 
Father cannot ſtay any longer for the Por- 
tion, nor the Mother for a new Set of Babies 
to play with; and ſo my young Maſter, 
whatever comes on it, muſt have a Wife 
looked out for him, by that Time he is of 
Age; tho' it would be no Prejudice to his 
Strength, his Parts, or his Iſſue, if it were 
reſpited for ſome Time, and he had Leave 
to get, in Years and Knowledge, the Start 
a little of his Children, who are often 
found to tread too near upon the Heels of 
their Fathers, to the no great Satisfaction 
either of Son or Father. But the young 
FEST OZ Gentleman | 
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Gentleman being got within View of Ma- 
'trimony, it is Time to leave him to his 
Miſtreſs. 5 | 
F. 217. Tho! I am now come to 
Conclu- à Concluſion of what obvious Re- 
fon. marks have fuggeſted to me con- 

cerning Education, I would not 
have it thought that I look on it as a juſt 
Treatiſe on this Subject. There are a thou- 
fand other Things, that may need Conſi- 
deration; eſpecially if one ſhould take in 
the various Tempers, different Inclinations, 
and particular Defaults, that are to be found 
in Children, and preſcribe proper Reme- 
dies. The Variety is ſo great, that it would 
require a Volume; nor would that reach 
it. Each Man's Mind has ſome Peculia- 
rity, as well as his Face, that diſtinguiſnes 
him from all others; and there are poſhbly 
ſcarce two Children, who can be conducted 
by exactly the fame Method. Beſides that, 
I think a Prince, a Nobleman, and an or- 
dinary Gentleman's Son, ſhould have diffe- 
rent Ways of Breeding. But having had 
here only ſome general Views in Reference 
to the main End, and Aims in Education, 
and thofe deſigned for a Gentleman's Son, 
whom, being then very little, I conſidered 
only as white Paper, or Wax, to be molded 
and faſhioned as one pleaſes ; I have touch- 
ed little more than thoſe Heads, which 1 
judged neceſſary for the Breeding of a young 
e | Gentleman 
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Gentleman of his Condition i in general ; and 


have now publiſhed theſe my occaſional 


Thoughts with this Hope, that tho' this 
be far from being a complete Treatiſe on 
this Subject, or ſuch as that every one may 
find what will juſt fit his Child in it, yet 
it may give ſome ſmall Light to thoſe, 


whoſe Concern for their dear little Ones 


makes them ſo irregularly bold, that they 
dare venture to conſult their own Reaſon, 
in the Education of their Children, rather 
than wholly to rely upon old Cuſtom. 
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